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G-AZETTEEPv 

OF THE 

NADIA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER 1. 


PHTSIOAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Nadia forms the north-eastern portion of the gbisteeal 
P residency Division, and lies between north latitude 24° 11^ and 
22° 53', and east longitude 89® 22' and 88° 9'. It extends over 
an area of 2,793 square miles, and has a population, according to 
the Census of 1901, of 1,667,491 persons. It takes its name from 
the town of Nadia or Nabadwip, situated at present on the west 
bank of the Bhagirathi, but the administrative head- quarters 
and chief city of the district (although not the most populous) 
is Krishnagar, on the Jalangi river, in latitude 23° 24' N. and 
longitude 88° 31' E. 

The district is separated on the north from the districts of Bonnd- 
Pabna and Eajshahi by the Padma or Ganges ; on the north- 
west, from the district of Murshidabad, for about three-quarters of 
this boundary, by the Jalangi or Kharia; and on the west from 
the distiicts of Bardwan and Hooghly by the Bhagirathi or 
Hooghly. On the remaining sides of the district there are no 
natural boundaries, but it is bounded on the south by the 24- 
Pargannahs district, on the south-east by Jessore, and on the 
east by Faridpur. On the western boundary there were two 
strips of land included in the district, though they lie, at present, 
on the west bank of the Bhagirathi. On the southernmost of 
these, which has an area of about 11 square miles, lies the town of 
Nadia or Nabadwip ; it is probable that this strip would have 
been transferred to the district of Bardwan, within the natural 
boundary of which it; now falls, had it not been for the previous 
history of the river and the anomaly which would have been 
caused by including within another district the to'^m from which 
the Nadia district derives its name : indeed the order for transfer 
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was actually passed by Sir George Campbell, but was rescinded 
in the following year by his successor, Sir Eichard Temple. The 
other strip is the island of Agradwip, which lies about 15 miles 
north of Nadia : this, however, was transferred to the district of 
Bardwan with eiffect from 1st April 1888. There seems no doubt 
that at one period the main channel of the Bhagirathi passed to 
the west of both these strips. 

The Nadia district is a large alluvial plain stretching south- 
wards from near the head of the delta formed by the successive 
rivers into which the Ganges has from time to time distributed 
itself. As to the formation of this delta, the following remarks 
of Dr. Thomas Oldham recorded in the proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1870, page 47, may be quoted : — 

‘‘ I suppose no one will hesitate to acknowledge that the whole 
of the country, including the Sunderban proper, lying between 
the Hooghly on the west and the Meghna on the east, is only the 
delta caused by the deposition of the debris carried down by the 
rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra, and their tributaries. It is also 
equally well known that in such flats the streams are constantly 
altering their courses, eating away on one bank and depositing on 
the other, until the channel in which they formerly flowed becomes 
choked up, and the water is compelled to seek another course. It 
is also certain that in this peculiar delta the general course of the 
main v\uters of the Ganges has gradually tracked from the west 
towards the east, until of late years the larger body of the waters 
of the Ganges have united with those of the Brahmaputra and 
have together proceeded to the sea as the Meghna. Every 
stream, whether large or small, Soiling through such a flat, tends 
to raise its own bed or channel by the deposition of the silt and 
sand it holds suspended in its waters, and by this gradual deposi- 
tion the channel bed of the streams is raised above the actual level 
of the adjoining flats. It is impossible to suppose a river con- 
tinuing to flow along the top of a raised bank, if not compelled 
to do so by artificial means, and the consequence of this filling in 
and raising of its bed is that, at the first opportunity, the stream 
necessarily abandons its original course, and seeks a new channel 
in the lower ground adjoining, until after successive changes it 
has gradually wandered over the whole flat and raised the entire 
surface to the same general level. The same process is then 
repeated, new channels are cut out, and new deposits formed. 

‘‘ Bearing these admitted principles in mind, look to the delta 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges river emerging 
from its upper levels round the Eajmahal Hills, and prevented by 
their solid rooky barrier from cutting further to the west, sought 
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its channel in the lower ground adjoining, and originally the 
main body of its waters flowed along the general course now 
indicated by the Bhagirathi and Hooghly. But gradually filling 
up this channel, it was again compelled to seek a new course in 
the lower, because as yet comparatively unfilled-in, ground lying 
to the east. And the same process being repeated, it wandered 
successively from the rooky western limit of the delta-flat 
towards the* eastern. If this progress eastwards was allowed to 
be suflBciently slow to admit of the gradual filling in of the 
country adjoining, the delta was formed continuously up to the 
same general level, and the larger streams or channels passing 
through this flat to the sea became unavoidably diminished in 
size, and in the quantity and force of the water they carried, the 
main body passing around further to the east, and having its 
course in the channels successively formed there. I need not 
here point out the successive stages in the formation of the delta, 
or shew how these have been exactly paralleled by similar change 
in the course and deposits of the Brahmaputra and the other 
rivers which unite with the Ganges.’’ 

Revd. J. Long, in an article entitled The Banks of the 
Bhagirathi, ” and published in volume YI, December 1846, of the 
Calcutta BevieiVi writes thus: We name this article the banks 

of the Bhagirathi, though some Europeans call the river as far as 
Nudiya the Hugly; but Hugly is a modern name given to it 
since the town of Hugly rose into importance ; the natives call 
it Bhagirathi, because they say it was the ohaunel Bh^girath 
out in bringing the Ganges from the Himalaya to Qanga Sagar. 
This name recalls, what is believed to he a fact, that the Ganges 
itself formerly ran by Katwa, Tribeni, and not as it does now 
into the Padma^ our reasons are, the natives attribute no sanctity 
to the waters of the Padma, thinking the Bhagirathi to he the 
true bed of the river; hence the water flowing by Bishop’s 
College is not esteemed holy, as they say that the site of Tolly’s 
Nala was the ancient bed; there are no places of pilgrimage along 
the banks of the Padma, while on the Bhagirathi are Tribeni, 
Sagar, Nudiyd and Agardip, Dr. Buchanan states on that 
subject: ‘1 think it not unlikely that on the junction of the 
Hosi with the Ganges, the united mass of water opened- the 
passage now called Padma, and the old channel of the Bhagirathi 
from Songti (Suti) to Nudiya was then left comparatively dry. 
In this way we may account for the natives considering that 
insignificant channel as the proper continuation of their sacred 
river, as they universally do, a manner of thinking that, unless 
some such extraordinary change had taken place, would have been 

p 2 
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highly absurd.’ The names of places near the BhSgirathi ending 
in dmp island, danga upland, daha abyss, sSgar sea, seem to 
indicate that a large body of water formerly flowed near them.” 

The country is flat and the general aspect is that of a vast 
level alluvial plain, dotted with villages and clusters of trees and 
intersected by numerous rivers, back-waters, minor streams and 
swamps. The soil is agriculturally classed as high land, and 
bears cold weather crops as well as rice. In the west of the 
district is the Kalantar, a low lying tract of black clay soil which 
stretches from the Murshidabad district through the gap in the 
north-western boundary between the Jalangi and Bhigirathi, 
down into the Ksliganj and Tehata thanas. This tract bears 
only winter rice and is specially liable to famine when the 
monsoon fails : if is also liable to serious injury from inundations 
from the Bhagirathi when the Laltakuri embankment in the 
Murshidabad district gives way. 

At present all the Nadia rivers may be described as ofE-shoots 
of the Padma, or main channel of the Ganges, but it seems clear 
that at one time the Ganges found its way to the sea along 
the course of the Bhagirathi, and in those days, before the Padma 
broke its way to the eastward and intersected the drainage of the 
DarjeelingHimalayas, there must have been some earlier streams to 
carry that drainage to the sea, of which the Bhairah is said to have 
been one. Now-a-days, however, all the drainage of Northern 
Bengal is intercepted by the Padma before it reaches Nadia. 

The Padma impinges on the district at its most northerly 
corner, at the point where it throws off the Jalangi, and flows 
along the northern border in a direction slightly south of east, 
until it leaves the district some miles to the east of Kushtia. It 
carries an immense volume of water and is very wide at places. 
Except where it is confined by high banks, the main channel is 
constantly shifting, whereby many disputes are caused as to the 
possession of the chars and islands which are thrown up. 

The Jalangi leaves the Padma at the extreme north of the 
district, and after forming the greater part of the north-western 
boundary, passes within the district at a point some miles north 
of Tehata. Thence it pursues a tortuous course in a southerly 
direction until it reaches Erishnagar, from which point it 
proceeds due west until it falls into the Bhagirathi opposite the 
town of Nabadwip. 

The Bhairab, which is by some thought to be of older origin 
than the Jalangi, its generally reputed parent, takes off from 
that river at a point a few miles north of Slarimpur, and after a 
most tortuous course across the district; the general trend of which 
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is to the south, loses itself in the Matabhanga not far from 
Kapasdanga. During the greater part of the last century there 
was very little current in this river, owing to its intake from 
the Jalangi having silted up ; in 1874 a high flood cleared away 
the obstruction and widened the channel, but, for many years 
past, it has been practically dead, and the unhealthiness of 
Meherpur, which lies upon its banks, is in great measure attri- 
buted to the stagnancy of its waters. 

The Bhagirathi impinges upon the district near Plassey, and 
for some distance, forms its western boundary. It takes the 
name of the Hooghly from its junction with the Jalangi opposite 
Nabadwip town. In its upper reaches it is at present a com- 
paratively insignificant stream, but the surrounding country 
gives evidence of the vast size which it attained, when it formed 
the main bed of the Ganges, the name of which is still applied to 
it by the villagers along its banks. 

The Matabhanga or Hauli leaves the Padma about ten miles 
below the point where the Jalangi diverges from it. It flows 
first in a south-easterly direction as far as Hat Boalia, where it 
bifurcates, and one branch, which is thereafter known as the 
Kumar or Pangasi, proceeds, in the same direction, past 
Alamdanga up to the boundary of the district which it forms for 
a few miles until it passes into Jessore, while the other branch 
pursues a very tortuous course, the general trend of which is 
to the south, until, after passing Ohuadanga, it reaches Kissen- 
gunge, east of Krishnagar, where a second bifurcation takes 
place, the two resulting streams being known as the Ohurni and 
Ichhamati, and the name of the parent river being lost. 

The Ohurni passes in a direction slightly west of south, past Chumi. 
Hanskhali and Ranaghat and falls into the Hooghly between 
Santipur and Ohakdaha. 

The Ichhamati flows in a south-easterly direction and after ichhamati. 
forming the boundary of the district for a few miles passes into 
the J3angaon Subdivision of the Jessore district. ' 

The Kabadak takes off from the left bank of the Matabh&nga Kabadak. 
a few miles below its junction with the Bhairah, and takes an 
almost straight south-easterly course to the boundary of the 
district where it passes into Jessore. Its offtake is silted up, and, 
within this district, it is now nothing but a hhah 

The Garai takes off from the Ganges not far from Kushtia, Garai. 
and after flowing in a south-easterly direction past Kumar- 
khali and Khoksa, passes over the border into the Goalunda Sub- 
division of the Faridpur district. It throws out two unimport- 
ant distributaries from its right bank, named the Kliliganga and 
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Daokoa The Garai is gradually silting up, and is now navigable 
only during the rainy season. 

The whole district is a net work of moribund rivers and 
streams, but the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi and the Matabhanga are 
the three which have been for more than a century, and still are 
distinctively known as the “Nadia Eivers.” Until the advent of 
the railways, these watercourses afforded the regular means of 
communication between the upper valley of the Ganges and the 
seaboard. Ever since the British occupation of the country 
much difficulty has been experienced in keeping them open for 
navigation throughout the year. They have, when left to 
themselves, a very sluggish current which fails to carry off the 
large quantities of silt which they receive from the Ganges. 
In 1781 Major Eennel recorded that ,they were not usually 
navigable in the dry season. Captain Oolebrook, in a memoir 
on the course of the Ganges Q797), writes thus : — “ The Bha- 
girathi and Jalangi are not navigable throughout during the 
dry season. There have been instances of all these rivers con- 
tinuing open in their turn during the dry season. The Jalangi 
used formerly to be navigable during the whole or greater part 
of the year. The Bhagirathi was navigable in the dry season 
of 1796. The Matabhtoga, when surveyed in 1795, was navig- 
able throughout in the dry season for boats of a moderate 
burden. This year (1797), however, I was informed that the 
passage was no longer practicable for boats proceeding to 
Calcutta. Experience has shown that none of these rivers are 
to be depended on.'^ Early in the nineteenth century the Mata- 
bhauga appears to have been more easily navigable than either 
the J alangi or the Bhagirathi, and it is said to have continued 
open every year from 1809 to 1818. In 1813 measures were 
taken towards improving its channel, and a toll was established 
to defray the expense of the work. Very little good, however, 
appears to have resulted from the effort then made, for in 
* 1818 “ the obstructions had become so many and dangerous, as to 
cause the wreck of innumerable boats, and to entail heavy losses 
on account of demurrage paid for detention of ships waiting 
expected cargoes. The merchants of Calcutta in that year 
urgently" petitioned Government that steps should be taken for 
remedying an evil from which the oommeroial interest suffered 
too severely.” 

In order to allow the ordinary large traffic-boat of 250 to 300 
maunds to pass by this route, there must be a minimum depth of 
not less than or 3 feet. This amount of water can of course 
always he obtained during the rains from the middle of June to 
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October. But during the other seven months of the year, obstruc- 
tions and shoals form, which render navigation alvp'ays uncertain, 
and often impossible, by tbe beginning of February. In 1819-20, 
Mr. 0. E. Eobison was appointed Superintendent and Collector 
of the Matabhanga, and he succeeded in clearing the mouth of 
the river, where it leaves the Ganges in the north of the district, 
from the sand banks which had formed over sunken boats 
and timber. The channel was also narrowed by means of 
bandhak described below, and the rirer rendered navigable from 
its head to the point where the Kumar branches off to tbe east. 
This river carried away five-sixths of the supply of water from 
the Matabhanga, and an attempt to divert a portion of its current 
into the MatabhangS proved unsuccessfuL Shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Robison was succeeded in his office by Mr. May, who con- 
ducted the duties over twenty years, and first directed his atten- 
tion to the damage caused by the numerous trees which were 
allowed to grow on the river side, and which fell into the stream 
wherever the waters cut into the banks. Many wrecks took 
place every year from boats running against these fallen trees, and 
Captain Lang states that in 1820 the number of sunken &al 
timber logs was incredible. In a single year timber rafts to the 
value of a lakh of rupees are said to have been lost. During 1820 
and tbe following year, three hundred sunken timbers and many 
boats and trees were removed from the bed of the river, some of 
them being buried to a depth of twelve feet in the sand. During 
1820-21, the upper channel of the Matabhanga was deepened by 
means of handhaU^ constructed as follows: — At the shoals, to be 
operated on, a line of bamboo stakes is run out from each bank 
of the river. These stakes gradually converge so as to force and 
concentrate the current into a narrow channel. They are well 
driven into the bed of the river, supported by struts, and fastened 
at the top by longitudinal ties. Large mat screens {jhdmp%) are 
then let down as far as possible, and well secured to the bamboo 
frame-work. The first result from the bandhal is a great velocity 
within the channel it is intended to create, and a diminished 
current on both sides. Owing to the increased pressure below, the 
mat soreems {jhdmps) can never be sunk quite to the bottom of 
the river, and through the space left there the water rushes with 
immense force in a circular direction, cutting away the sand, and 
carrying it under the matting and behind the line of bamboos, 
where the stream being sluggish, constant deposit takes place. 
The force of the current in the centre of the channel is at the 
same time gradually cutting and bearing down stream the sand 
in its course, so that by these two actions the depth is increased 
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in the ohaanel enoloaed by the handhal^ while on each side of it 
towards the bank, large collections of saod take place, materially 
narrowing and deepening the stream. The depth of the channel 
within the bandhal scarcely varies more than an inch or two, which 
is remarkable : and although the rivers may fall two or three feet 
after the handhaU are constructed, and shoal proportionately at 
other points, the uniform depth, be it three, four or five feet, is 
generally maintained within their channels till the next rainy 
season. All that is necessary is to drive the bamboo piling 
further down as the water cuts away the sand, and to sink the 
jhdmpB from time to time to suit the fall of the river. It some- 
times happens that the weight of gravel and sand swept away by 
the current within the bandhal sinks immediately on getting 
beyond it, thus forming another shoal which requires the con- 
struction of another bandhal to remove it. 

These works, carried on in the upper channel of the Mata- 
bhanga during the dry season of 1820-21, rendered the river 
navigable till the end of March, from its mouth to the entrance 
of the Kumar, at which point further measures were undertaken 
to divert a portion of its current into the Matabhanga. A cut, 
1,640 yards in length, was made to shorten one of the bends of 
the latter river, and to increase the fall ; a caisson was also sunk, 
together with a number of old boats, across the mouth of the 
Kumar. These operations involved an expenditure of Rs. 14,000. 
When the river fell again to its usual dry season level, it was 
ascertained that the works had not been without effect, that the 
entrance of the Kum§,r had shoaled considerably, and that the 
depth of the Matabhanga had increased in proportion. Through- 
out 1821-22, a depth of three feet of water was always to he found 
at the worst shoals, and boats of three hundred maunds burden 
passed without difficulty. In the beginning of 1823, a dredging 
machine worked by oxen was supplied at a cost of Es 10,400. 
In the meantime, however, the condition of the river had alto- 
gether changed, and although the dredge only drew 2 feet 4 inches 
of water, it was conveyed up the river with difficulty, and the 
entrance^was found so shallow from the masses of sand which had 
been thrown up across the mouth by the Q-anges, that the machine 
could not he used. Having found the Matabhanga so obstructed, 
and seeing no prospect of improving it, Mr. May proceeded in 
1823, by order of Government, to inspect the Bhagirathi and 
Jalangi. The channel of the former was discovered to be greatly 
obstructed by trees which had fallen into its bed during the two 
preceding inundations. At the Jalangi head, a little to the west 
of the M&tabhangA entrance, sufficient water was found for 
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boats of three hundred maunds burden, there being a depth 
of ten feet at the entrance, and only one shoal of three 
feet in its course. Here a bmdhal was erected, and a depth of 
four feet secured. The Bhagirathi head, which turns ofl from 
the Granges in Murshidabad district, had shifted about half a 
mile to the east of its former position before the rains, and in the 
month of December was even more favourable than the Jalangi j 
for, although there was less water at the entrance, yet it lay so 
well open to the stream of the Ganges, with no detached sand- 
banks near, that there was every prospect of its being kept open 
for large boats throughout the season. The dredging boat was 
therefore despatched to this river. During 1824, Mr. May was 
appointed to the additional charge of the Bhagirathi and Jalangi, 
and a regular establishment was sanctioned for the three rivers. 
A great change, however, took place soon afterwards in the 
Bhagirathi. At the end of the year it was found that the 
entrance of the river had shifted five miles forther westward. 
Its new head lay quite open to the direct current down the 
Ganges which forced itself with such violence down it, that its 
breadth rapidly enlarged from two hundred and fifty feet to 
half a mile. Across this entrance there was a depth in January 
1826 pf twenty-two feet, the shoals down the river were easily 
removed by means of hmdhals, and a depth of three feet was 
maintained throughout the dry season from the Ganges to Nadia. 

The favourable condition of the Bhagirathi head did not last 
long. In ] 825 the Gange s altered its course, and the entrance 
to the Bhagirathi shifted eight miles to the south-east. The 
river became wholly unnavigable as early as November, and it 
was found that it would be a useless expenditure to attempt to 
improve it. In spite of a second dredging boat, which was 
supplied at a cost of Rs. 15,000, all the rivers became dosed at 
the beginning of March 1826. 

During the following five years, 1826-27 — 1830-31, all the 
rivers, with the exception of the Jalangi, continued in an un- 
satisfactory state as regards navigation, although the usual 
operations were vigorously carried on. In 1826-27, the sand- 
bank at the mouth of the Bh&girathi was found to have in- 
creased in breadth and length. After the rains of 1826 it 
extended far below the entrance, and the river became 
impassable, except by small boats, before the end of December. 
During the inundations of 1829, however, another change took 
place at the head of the Bh&girathi, by which the entrance was 
removed three and a half miles from its position of the previous 
year, and the old channel of 1823 re-opened | but its course for 
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some miies being through a loose sandy soil, shoals soon began 
to appear, and before January 1830 it again became impassable. 

The Jalangi, however, was in a much more favourable state. 
In 1826-27 it was closed for a portion of the year. In 1827-28 
it continued navigable for boats of two feet draught during the 
greater part o£ the dry season, and in the two following years, 
by constant attention to the usual works for removing obstacles, it 
remained navigable for small boats throughout the dry season. In 
1830-31 the river continued navigable for large boats to the end of 
December, and for boats drawing two feet throughout the year. 

The Matabhanga continued in a bad state throughout the 
five years 1826-30. In 1828-29 a steam dredger received from 
England was sent to work on this river, but the machinery did 
not answer well, and the draught of the boat, six feet, rendered 
her very ill adapted for the river. 

During the next few years, very little improvement appears to 
have been effected, and, in the case of the Jalangi, greater 
difficulties were experienced in navigation than during the pre- 
vious five years. In the early part of 1831-32 an unusual flood 
occurred in the Bhagirathi, caused by heavy rain in the 
Rajmahal Hills swelling the tributary streams. The force of 
the current cleared away the shoals below Berhampore, apid re- 
opened the communication for small boats, which had been 
entirely closed since January. During the inundation of 1832 
an unfavourable change took place at the entrance of the Jalangi, 
the head having shifted five miles to the north. 

In 1835 doubts seem to have arisen whether the benefits that 
accrued from the works were commensurate with the expense 
incurred. Orders were given in February to stop operations and 
the establishment was discharged, M!r. May’s report on the work 
done during the previous three years showed that 359 bandhah 
had been constructed on the different rivers, 118 sunken boats 
raised, 219 sunken trees and timbers removed, 12 masonry build- 
ings pulled down, and 1,731 trees cut down on the banks "to pre- 
vent them falling into the stream. He explained that the 
extraordinary deviations annually occurring in the course of the 
Ganges, affecting as they did all the streams that flowed from it, 
rendered it impossible to lay down any fixed rule of guidance 
or plan of operations by which the navigation of the Nadia 
rivers could be permanently maintained. An experience of 
thirteen years had convinced him that the changes which took 
place in the great river during one inundation afforded no data to 
determine what the next would bring forth, and therefore there 
was no assurance that the measures adopted for mitigating or 
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repairing the evils of one season would he of the least avail in 
the ensuing one. Dredging machinery could only be usefully 
employed where the stream was rapid. Its use was to stir up the 
sand, so that the current might carry it away, rather than to lift 
the sand itself out of the bed. In sluggish water, where a 
bucketful was raised it was instantly replaced by the falling in of 
the surrounding mass. 

During two years (1835-37) the operations were stopped, but 
in February 1837, Mr. May proceeded, by order of the Govern- 
ment, to again inspect and report upon the state of the rivers. 
He found that obstacles to navigation had much increased since 
the suspension of the works, and in J une 1837, he was reappoint- 
ed Superintendent. For the next three years the Bhagirathi 
was the most favourable of the three rivers for navigation. 

In August 1840, Mr. May resigned his ofiSoe, and was 
succeeded in November of the same year by Captain Smyth.- The 
operations carried on by this officer during the next seven years 
were the same as those previously adopted by Mr. May. The 
rivers continued in much the same state as before, the Bhagirathi 
being the most favourable for navigation. In 1840-41 this 
stream was kept open for large boats throughout the dry season, 
and in 1841-42 for boats of 2^ feet draught. In 1842-43, 
however, it was found to be in a worse state than at any time 
during the previous five years, and many complaints came up of 
the obstructions to navigation. Strenuous efforts were made to 
clear it of its shoals, and with much difficulty a passage was 
maintained throughout the season for boats of from 250 to 360 
maunds burden. In 1845-46 the river was kept navigable 
throughout the dry season for boats drawing two feet, but in the 
following year, 1846-47, it shoaled at the entrance to such an 
extent as to close altogether in February 1847, A fresh opening 
was made from the Ganges to the Bhagirathi, and in May, when 
the rains set in, this cut rapidly enlarged itself, and gave a 
depth of from five to ten feet of water, whereas at the old entrance 
there was only a depth of one foot. The cost of the excava- 
tion was soon repaid by the increase of the toll collections. 

The Jalangi remained in a very bad state throughout the 
whole seven years (1840-47), and the Matabhanga was never 
navigable in the dry season below the point where the Pangasi 
branches off from it. 

In December 1847, Captain Lang was appointed Officiating 
Superintendent of the Nadia rivers, and, in support of farther 
remedial operations, be brought to the notice of Government 
that, during the eight previous years, the total toU collections on 
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the rivers had yielded an average annual surplus of Rs. 1,65,090 
over the amount expended in keeping open the navigation, includ- 
ing the cost of collecting the tolls, and of all estahlishments. 
During the year 1847-48 the amount of tolls realised from each 
of the rivers was as follows : — Bhagirathi, Rs. 1,51,482 ; Jalangi, 
Rs. 63,922; Ma.t§,bh5nga, Rs. 24,098; total toll collections, 
Es. 9,38,733. On the expenditure side the charges for facilitat- 
ing the navigation were Rs. 36,122; for collection of tolls, 
Es. 22,360 ; total expenditure, Rs. 58,482. Surplus of receipts 
over expenditure, Rs. 1,80,250, 

The same system of operations without much variation was 
carried on in the succeeding years. In 1859 a further attempt 
was made to improve the current down the Mstabhanga, at the 
expense of the KumSr, by cutting channels across a few of the 
bends in the former. The following year some experiments were 
made by towing a rake or harrow over the entrance shoals by a 
steamer when the Ganges began to fall in the autumn, hut no 
success was obtained. 

In 1881, Mr. Yertannes, Superintending Engineer, submitted 
a memorandum on the state of the rivers. At that period the 
MatabhangS, had the best entrance. It was said, however, that 
this was the first year for nearly 20 years that that river had been 
navigable for large boats. Alluding to the outs on the Mata- 
bhanga made in 1859, Mr. Yertannes said : — “ Of the five cuts- 
offi made in the river by the late Mr. J. W. Armstrong, four 
have already deepened out, and are only a little narrower than 
the normal width of the river. These outs, now that they have 
been worked out, seem to have benefited the river, as fax as 
navigation is concerned, but I fear that they must have tended 
to raise considerably the flood level of the river lower down, 
and the damages recently caused to the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, are, I think, more due to this than to any breaching 
of the embankments above MurshidabSd.” 

In 1888, the revenue administration of the Nadia Rivers, 
which had up till then been controlled by the Board of Revenue, 
was transferred to the PubHo Works Department, and a separate 
division, called the “Nadia Rivers Division,” was constituted, 
and placed in charge of an Executive Engineer. Since that 
year an average sum of about IJ lakhs of rupees has been spent 
annually, chiefly on training works, to increase the depth in the 
dry season over the many shoals which form every year as soon 
as the rivers begin to fall. Prom December 1906 to March 1907 
two small dredgers were hired and worked on the head shoal of 
the Jalangi river. The experiment cost nearly Rs. 38,000; it 
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was temporarily successful, but no permanent improvement was 
effected. Two dredgers were again employed, at a cost of 
Es. 12,000, during the following cold weather, in dredging 6| 
miles of the Jalangi river. The result was — ^in two miles, less 
depth than before dredging ; in two miles, depth slightly increased ; 
and in 2J miles, maintenance of full depth dredged. 

The possibility of maintaining a navigable entrance to the 
Bhagirathi was discussed in 1906, 1907 and 1909. In 1909 the 
Steamer Companies submitted a representation strongly urging 
that the river be made fit for steamer traffic throughout the year, 
as the water-route from Calcutta to up-country would thereby be 
shortened by 425 miles. In September 1906 the Chief Engineer 
estimated that the initial cost of the plant necessary for dredging 
the ofi-tafce of the river from the Ganges would be 126 lakhs of 
rupees, and that, if the scheme were undertaken, the yearly 
recurring charge for maintenance would be very heavy, and such 
as could not possibly be met by any tollage which the steamer 
companies could afford to pay : he also pointed out the necessity 
of caution in the execution of any works in these rivers, as it was 
possible that any channels which might be made might become 
larger and deeper, and that this might eventually lead the maiu 
Ganges into the Hooghly and thereby ruin the port and city of 
Calcutta. A further point to be remembered was that any 
increase in the volume of water passed down these rivers must 
mean a decrease in the volume passing down the Ganges 
below their off-takes, and that such decrease would produce a 
deterioration in the present navigable channels of the 
Ganges. 

According to the 6gures given in Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Nadia and Jessore, the net revenue from the Nadia rivers in 
the year 1847-48 was Es. 1,80,250, and during the ten years 
ending with 1870-71, Es. 1,04,538, the average annual expendi- 
ture during this same decade being Es. 1,45,094. The following 
table shows the average income, expenditure and financial result 
since then : — 


Pbeiod. 

Average 

annnai 

income. 

Average annual 
expenditure. 

Average annual 
net surplus or 
deficit. 

1871-72 to 1880-81 

1881-82 to 1890-91 

1891-92 to 1900-01 

1901-02 to 1907-08 

1 Us. 

! 2,32,938 

1,95,632 
1,27,479 
76,629 

! 

Ks. 

87,019 

1,18,136 

l,25,864li 

1,23,689 

Es. 

-f 1,48,918 

4- 77,496 

-t- 1,616 

— 47,060 
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Sifloo 1871, there has heea a steady decline in the average 
inoome, while the average expenditure has maintained an almost 
steady increase : from 1895-96, there has been a deficit every 
year ranging from Eis. 2,657 in. 1899-1900 to Rs. 1,07,804 in 
1906-07. In 1907-08 the total receipts amounted to only 
Rs. 36,229. The falling off in the receipts is, of course, mainly 
due to the extension of the railway systems, which now carry off 
a very large portion of the trafiSe, whioh used to find its way 
down the rivers, but a further cause is to be found in the reduc- 
tion of the tolls whioh was introduced in 1906. The last two 
revised schedules of tolls, sanctioned in 1879 and 1906, are 
reproduced below • 


Schedule of tolls to be levied on the Nadia Rivers 

of 186 Ji; whatever the distance travelled. 


No. 


Notification No. 175, dated 30th July 1879 — nide Calcutta 
Gazette or 30th July 1879, Part I, page 789. 


8 . 


7. 


8 . 


9 . 


rinnaces of 10 oars and undei' that number, each 

Ditto exceeding 10 oars ... 

Budgerows of 10 oars and under that number 
Ditto exceeding 10 oars 

Bholeahs and boats for personal accommodation, cutters 
not being of the description specially defined, and 
bulwars, pansways and baggage boats, per oar 

Empty boats and boats laden with brichs, tiles or other 
earthen substances, baked or otherwise, per 100 
maunds tonnage 

Boats laden with quick-lime, chunam, straw, firewood, 
gurran-sticks, thatching grass or such like, per 100 
maunds tonnage 

Boats laden with grain, pulse, seed or vegetables of 
whatever description and indigo seed, per 100 maunds 
tonnage 

Boats of burthen freighted with timbers and bamboos 
or with any article not included in the above enu- 
meration, per 100 maunds tonnage 
Timbers with chowkars and dowkars, if floated on rafts 
or otherwise, not being boats, each timber 
Unwrought timbers called ghole or floated as above, 
each ... 

••• 

hafts floating 200 bamboos or less, each raft 
Eafts floating more than 200 but not more than 400 
hafts floating more than 400 but not more than 1,000 ... 
Hafts floating more than 1,000, each raft 


Act V 


Es. A. 

3 12 
fl 0 
2 4 

4 8 


0 4 


0 2 


0 8 


0 12 


1 0 
0 6 

0 3 

0 3 
0 6 
0 12 

1 8 
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Schedule of tolls to be letied on the Nadia Risers under Act V 
of 188 if whatever the distance travelled. 

No. Calcutta Qaeette, Notification No. 6, dated 31st July 1906. Rs. A. 

1. Passenger boats, accommodation boats, bholeahs, 

budgerows, pinnaces, bulwares, pansways and bag- 
gage boats, per oar ♦*, ... ... 0 4 

2. Empty vessels, except steamers, per 100 maunds of 

measured tonnage ... ... ... 0 4 

3. Vessels laden with cargo of any description per 100 

maunds of measured tonnage ... ... 1 0 

4. Cargo carried in flats or steamers and charged on the 

manifest per 100 maunds of cargo ,,, ... 10 

5. Steamers that have been surveyed under Act VI of 

1884, whose tonnage is determined by measurement, 
whether laden or empty, per 100 maunds of measured 
tonnage .... ... ... ... 1 0 

6. Eloats or rafts of roughly squared timbers, each timber 0 6 

7. Floats or rafts of unwrought timbers, ?each timber ... 0 3 

8. Fafts of bamboos, each 100 bamboos ... 0 3 

9. Heeds, for each hundred bundles of reeds ... ... 0 4 

1 ). All boats the tollage of which, does not exceed 4 annas 

will be allowed to pass free. 

During the flood season ( J une to October, both inclusive) half the above schedule 
rates will be charged. 

This acoount of the Nadia Rivers may fitly be closed with 
two extracts from an article by Sir William Hunter entitled ‘ A 
River of Ruined Capitals,’ which appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century of January 1888 ; — 

“ The Hugli is the most westerly of the inet-work of channels 
by which the Q-anges pours into the sea. Its length under its 
distinctive name is less than 160 miles, a length altogether 
insignificant compared with the great waterways of India. 
But even its short course exhibits in full work the twofold task 
of the Bengal rivers as creators and destroyers. The delta 
through which it flows was built up in times primaeval a 
thousand miles off. Their inundations still add a yearly coating 
of slime to vast low-lying tracts, and we oan stand by each 
autumn and see the ancient secrets of land making laid bare. 
Each autumn, too, the network of currents rend away square 
miles from their banks, and deposit their plunder as new alluvial 
formations further down. Or a broad river writhes like a 
monster snake across the country, leaving dry its old bed and 
covering with deep water what was lately solid land. 

“ Most of the channels do their work in solitude, in drowned 
wastes where the rhinoceros and crocodile wallow in the slush, 
and whither the wood-cutter only comes in the dry months, after 
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the rivers have spent their fury for the year. But the Hugli 
carries on its ancient task in a thickly-peopled country, destroy- 
ing and reproducing with an equal balance amid the homesteads 
and cities of men. Since the dawn of history it has formed the 
great high road from Bengal to the sea. One Indian race after 
another built their capitals, one European nation after another 
founded their settlements on its banks. Buddhists, Hindus, 
Musalmans, Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, French, Germans and 
English have lined with iDorts and fortresses that magnificient 
waterway. 

“ The insatiable river has dealt impartially with all. Some it 
has left high and dry, others it has buried under mud, one it has 
cleft in twain and covered with its waters : hut all it has attacked, 
or deserted, or destroyed. With a single exception, whatever it 
has touched it has defaced. One city only has completely 
resisted its assaults. Calcutta alone has escaped unharmed to 
tell of that appalling series of catastrophes. The others lie 
entombed in the silt, or moulder like wrecks on the bank. The 
river flows on relentless and majestic as of old, ceaselessly 
preaching with its still small ripple, the ripple that has sapped 
the palaces of kings and brought low the temples of the gods, 
that here we have no abiding city. It is a vision of the world's 
vanities such as the world has not seen since Spenser mourned the 
®E»uins of Eome ' : — 

Ne ought save Tyber hastning to bis fall 

Hemaius of all : O world’s incoustancie ! 

That which is firme doth flit and fall away. 

And that is flitting doth abide and stay.” 

Of all the cities and capitals that man has built upon the 
Hugli only one can now be reached by sea-going ships. The 
sole survival is Calcutta. The long story of ruins compel s us to 
ask whether the same fate hangs over the capital of British India. 
Above Calcutta, the head-quarters of the Hugli still silt up 
and are essentially decaying rivers. Below Calcutta, the present 
channel of the Damodar enters the Hugli, and at so acute an 
angle, that it has thrown up the James and Mary sands, the most 
dangerous river-shoal known to navigation. The combined 
discharges of the Damodar and Eupnarayan rivers join the 
Hugli, close to each other from the same hank. Their intrusive 
mass of water; arrests the flow of the Hugli current, and so 
causes it to deposit its silt, thus forming the James and liEary. 
In 1854 a committee of experts reported by a majority that, while 
modern ships required a greater depth of water, the Hugli 
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channels had deteriorated, and thafc their deterioration would 
under existing conditions go on. The capital of British India was 
brought face to face with the question whether it would succumb, 
as every previous capital on the river had succumbed, to the forces 
of nature, or whether it would fight them. In 1793 a similar 
question had arisen in regard to a project for re-opening the old 
mouth of the Damodar above Calcutta. In the last century the 
Q-overnment decided, and, with its then meagre resources of 
engineering, wisely decided, not to fight nature. In the present 
century the Q-overnment has decided, and, with the enlarged 
i esources of modem engineering, has wisely decided, to take up 
the gage of battle. 

“ It is one of the most marvellous struggles between science and 
nature which the world has ever seen. In this article I have had 
to exhibit man as beaten at every point ; on another opportunity 
I may perhaps present the new aspects of the conflict. On the 
one side nature is the stronger, on the other side science is more 
intelligent. It is a war between brute force and human strategy, 
carried on not by mere isolated fights, but by perennial cam- 
paigns spread over wide territories. Science finds that although 
she cannot control nature, yet that she can outwit and circumvent 
her. As regards the head waters above Calcutta, it is not possible 
to coerce the spill-streams of the Ganges, but it is possible to 
coax and train them along the desired channels. As regards the 
Hugli below Calcutta, all that can be effected by vigilance in 
watching the shoals and by skill in evading them is accomplished. 

The deterioration of the channels seems for the time to be arrested. 

But Calcutta has deliberately faced the fact that the forces of 
tropical nature may any year overwhelm and wreck the delicate 
contrivances of man. She has, therefore, thrown out two 
advanced works in the form of railways towards the coast. One of 
these railways taps the Hugli where it expands into an estuary 
below the perilous James and Mary shoal. The other runs south- 
east to a deep river, the Matla. Calcutta now sits calmly, 
although with no false sense of security, in her state of seige 
fighting for her ancient waterway to the last, but provided with 
alternative routes from the sea, even if the Hugli should perish. 

Sedet aeternumque sedehitJ^ 

The Embankment Act is not, and never has been, in force in embank- 
the Nadia district, and there are no embankments which 
maintained from Government or public funds. In 1868 the 
Collector urged the necessity of action by Government in the 
way of repairing existing, and constructing new, bunds, as 
the zemindars could not be relied on to do anything, and the 
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cultivators had no ability for combination. An enquiry was 
made by the Executive Eog'ineer, and estimates amounting 
to Rs. 3j494 were sanctioned by G-overnment for repairs to 
embankments on the Jalangi and Matabhanga rivers. It was, 
however, made clear that this was a concession to meet an emer- 
gency, and was not to be regarded as a precedent. In 1880 a 
report was submitted by the District Engineer detailing the 
embankments which existed on the various rivers by which the 
district is bounded or intersected. There are many isolated 
embankments which were apparently nearly all submerged by the 
flood of 1879, In the case of a few of the embankments it was 
said that they were repaired by the Public Works Department ; 
for the rest, they were repaired to a small extent by the zemindars 
or cultivators. The only continuous line of embankment was that 
on the left bank of the J alangi, and the District Engineer estimated 
that it would cost Es, 18,000 to put it into efficient condition. 
The Commissioner recommended some grants in aid for repairing 
some of the more important of the embankments, but it does not 
appear that the proposal received the approval of Government. 
Two years later the Superintending Engineer reported that in his 
opinion it was not advisable to retain the Jalangi embankments 
generally, though portions might be kept up to prevent inunda- 
tion water from needlessly damaging the crops at every rise of the 
river. In 1895 the Superintending Engineer was directed to 
have the embankments which had been scheduled in 1882 
inspected, and to ascertain whether they bad been added to or 
altered, A list with notes of the state of repair of each, was 
accordingly submitted, but no further action was taken. The 
flood water is, however, not greatly affected by such private works 
as are still in existence# 

The names of the chief lakes and marshes in the district are 
given in the following list : — 

Sadar Subdivision, — Abhangi, Adityapur, Arangsarisa, Aun- 
dhSri, Bachamari, Bairampur, Bakshi, Baliadaha, Bara Ohapra, 
BarbhangS, Bhajanghlit, Bhalufca, Ohapra, Charatola, Chingri-' 
mari, Ohinichora, Digri, Dubli, Dumri, Ohidaha, Goaradaha 
Gurguria Hansadaba, HansadAnga, Haridaha, Jhora, Jhori, 
Jiddha, Kaichuni, Kal§,tola, Ealidaha, Kalinagar, Kalinga, 
KalmS, Kaniadaba, Keturi, Khaira, Khana, Nelor, Nutan^ 
Padma, Parfa, P§.nighata, Poaldaha, Sajanipur, Sat-tala, Sona- 
iuli, Sukni, Tengra, Tungi, IJsidpur. 

Rdnaghat Subdivkion.—AmSik, Bali, Bara Kachua, Bayes- 
war, BhomrS, Oh^mpta, Ohapra, Ohinili, DamrSil, Dhoktadaha, 
Debar, GangaprasadbSor, Gopaya, Haripur, Jhakri, Kachua,' 
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Kulia, EatSganj, Mogra, Mondoura, Morail, Nasta, Nrisingha- 
pur, PfinikhaK, Pooha, Saguna, Sat Sholaki, Shejdiar, Ukundi. 

Chuadanga Subdivision. — Baradi, Begampur, Bharbhaxia, 
Buibhitola, Chakli, Ohandmari, Dalka, Dhankholabaor, 
Diikmarii Ektarpurbaor, Harda, Eanaladaha, Kbayerhuda> 
Kobikhali, KulbilS, Kumridanga, Loknathpur, Medinipurbaor* 
Mrigamari, Nalbila, Nalgari, Padmabila, Pakar, Pakhi, Parapari, 
Balpurbaor, Baisa, Sankarobandra, Sankbaiia, Solmari, Tentulia. 

MeAerpur Subdivision . — Alalgari damosh, AsraJpur, Bagha- 
doba, Batkemari, Gbakla, Obamu Kbandaba, Dubukbola, Blangi, 
Fatebpur damosb, Gobri, lobamatidaba, Jalanga, Kisborpnr, 

Kol Kulbila, Mobisbkbola, Mobisbmari, Nisbobintaptirbaor, 

Nona, Padma, Pangasi, Patabuka, Eoakul, Etiimari, Sonadaha, 
Tengramari, Teragbaria, Topla. 

Kushtia Subdivision.— Baradi, Boalia, Obapalgaobi, 
Cboroikbol, Gboldaba, Kaobudaba, Mobisbkundi damosb, Sagar- 
kbaU, Talberia. 

The following remarks are taken from the Gazetteer volume 
of the Ebnlna distriot, as they are eq^nally applicable to Nadia ; — 

“Many (bils) are of small size, but others are practically 
inland lakes. Some are mere accumulations of water upon low- 
lying ground, while others are natural drainage basins, the 
level of which does not admit of drainage. Their formation is 
due to the configuration of the district, which is divided by the 
interlacing of the rivers, into what are practically islands. Each 
of these is bounded by rivers, and the highest level is along their 
banks, so that the fall from all directions is towards the centre, 
which again is drained by a creek or khsl communicating with one 
of the surrounding rivers. In some places the basin thus formed 
is on a fairly high level, and the central depression, being suflfi- 
ciently high to be above water at least during some months of 
the year, is used for growing crops. Other such depressions are 
water-logged, but can still be used for growing rice, while others 
again are inland lakes always under water and cannot be used 
for cultivation.” 

The soil of the distriot is composed of recent alluvium, and GboiiOot. 
the surface consists of sandy clay and sand along the course of the 
livers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in the flatter portions 
of the plain, such as the tract known as the Ealantar. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afiord boiaht. 
a foothold for many marsh species, while the numerous ponds anti 
ditches are filled with submerged and floating water plants. 
Eemarkable among these for its rarity, and interesting on account 
of its distribution to Europe on the one hand, and to Australia 

c ^ 
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on the other, is the floating Drooera. The edges of sluggish 
creeks are lined with large sedges and bulrushes, and the banks 
of rivers frequently have a hedge-like shrub jungle. The sides 
of embankments and village sites, where not oooupied by human 
habitations, are densely covered with large growths of semi- 
spontaneous vegetation, often interspersed with clumps of 
planted bamboos, and groves of Areca^ Moringa^ Mangi/era^ 
and Anona, Waysides and waste places are filled with grasses 
and weeds, usually of little intrinsic interest, but sometimes 
striking because of their distribution. A large proportion of the 
species of this class to be met with in the district have been 
inadvertently introduced by human agency, and besides weeds 
that are indigenous in other parts of India, European, African 
and American species are sometimes found, which can not only 
hold their own with, but actually spread more plentifully than, 
similar weeds of truly Indian origin. In many places the soil 
does not seem to suit mango, jack and other indigenous fruit trees, 
and consequently the poorer classes are, in times of scarcity and 
famine, deprived of one resource which they oan fall back upon 
in more favoured districts. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century tigers were com- 
mon in the more sparsely inhabited portions of the district near 
the Bhagirathi. A reference has been made to their depredations 
in the Gazetteer article on Ohakdaha in the last chapter of this 
volume. It is, however, many years since the last of these animals 
disappeared, and none are now to be found nearer than in the 
Simdarhans. Leopards, however, are still fairly common, espe- 
cially in the Meherpur and Kushtia subdivisions : they do a good 
deal of damage to goats and young cattle, and are reported to 
kill two or three human beings yearly. -Wild hogs are common, 
especially where protected for the purpose of pig-stioking : the 
record bag of boar for the whole of India was. made recently on 
the chars of the Padma in the north of the district, 

Among Issser fauna are foxes, hares and porcupines. Monkeys 
(the black-faced Hanuman or langur) are numerous and destruc- 
tive in the towns, especially Krishnagar, where they cause much 
damage in gardens* and to the mango crop when it is ripening. 
Jackals are credited with carrying off about 100 infants yearly, 
and many cases of hydrophobia are caused by their bites. 
Crocodiles are fairly common, especially in the Garai and other 
rivers in the north of the district, and they occasionally kill 
human beings. 

Of game-hirds, the florioan used to breed on the field of 
plassey^ but appears -to have deserted, the district during recent 
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years. Snipe are very common in tke south of the district during 
the latter part of the rains and the beginning of the cold 
weather. Yarious kinds of wild duck and other aquatic birds are 
found in large numbers in the east and north of the district 
during the cold weather, and wild geese are common in the 
Fadma. A few partridge and quail are occasionally met with. 

Snakes are common, and account for some 400 deaths annually. 

Fish abound in most of the risers and bils, and very large 
catches of hilsa are made in the Fadma during the rainy season, 
and are exported freely by rail from Damukdia, or Sara, on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

The seasons in Nadia are substantially the same as in other Climau, 
parts of Lower Bengal. The cold weather may be said to 
commence in the latter part of November (the first part of this 
month is frequently very warm) , and to last until the middle of 
February. During these months the prevailing winds are from 
the north and north-west, and there is a very heavy dew at night. 

During March and April the weather becomes increasingly hot 
during the day, though the nights remain fairly cool; the daily 
range of temperature is frequently very high during these 
months. The temperature in May is often tempered by severe 
nor’- westers”, which generally come on in the evening, and last 
about an hour, during which the rainfall is very heavy, and the 
thunder and lightning practically incessant. The monsoon as a 
rule sets in about the middle of June, and causes some diminution 
in the maximum temperatures. The rains abate in September, 
when the heat again becomes very trying, and remains so until 
the cold weather gradually sets in. The mean temperature for the 
year is 79°, and it ranges between 69° and 89°. The mean 
minimum varies from 52° in January to 79° in June, and the 
mean maximum from 77° in December to 97° in May. The 
average humidity is 79 per cent, of saturation, varying from 71 
per cent, in March to 87 per cent, in August. 

The rainy season begins about the middle of June and lasts RinrrAii. 
till October. The average annual rainfall for the district is 67 
inches, of which 6'6 inches fall in May, 97 in June, 10*5 in July, 

11*3 in August, 8*1 in September, and 4*1 in October. Kushtia 
receives rather more rain than the other rain-registering stations 
in the district, but, with this exception, the variations from the 
district average are very slight. 
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HISTOET. 

There can be little doubt that the delta through which the 
> Ganges fl ows was built up from the sea in prehistoric times by 
the silt which the various distributaries of that river brought 
down from the plains and mountains far inland. As Sir 
WilKam Hunter has remarked, the “ inundations still add a 
yearly coating of slime to vast low-lying tracts, and we can stand 
by each autumn and see the ancient secrets of landmaking 
laid bare.” Ptolemy’s map of the second century shows the 
southern portion of the Gangetic delta as out up to such an 
extent by rivers and waterways as to consist practically of a 
succession of islands. This marked the first stage in the recla- 
mation of the land from the sea, and Nadia in those days appears 
to have been a fen country intersected with rivers and morasses, 
and probably inhabited by a few scattered settlements of fisher- 
men and boatmen. In course of time each successive distribu- 
tary of the Ganges deposited silt along its banks, and raised the 
level of the country until it no longer afforded sufficient fall for 
the escape of the drainage of the hinterland into the sea, when 
it broke a fresh channel for itself to the east, to repeat the same 
process further on. 

According to the references in the MahSbharata, the Eaghu- 
bansa and some of the Puranas, the delta lay on the boundary 
between two powerful kingdoms, namely, Suhma, corresponding 
to Western Bengal, and Tanga, or Eastern Bengal, and it is pro- 
bable that the NadiS district was under the control of the 
kingdom of Tanga in the tiine of the Eaghubansa, i.e,, about 
the fifth century A.D. When the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Bengal in the seventh century, he found two 
large kingdoms in the lower delta, namely, Samatata'and 
TSmralipti. From the general description which he gives of 
the former, it seems clear that it must have included what is now 
known as the Nadia district. Samatata appears to be another 
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name for Vanga, given to it on account of its flat and level 
aspect. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries the northern delta seems 
to have formed part of the empire of the Pal kings, and it is 
certain that it wasi included in the kingdom of the Sen Eajas, 
who were masters of both Vanga and Eadha. The town of Naba- 
dwip is said to have been founded by Lakshman Sen, son of 
Ballal Sen, and it is probable that Ballal Sen himself used to 
visit the locality, as his name is still connected with a mound 
and a tank in the village of Bamanpukur which is close by 
Nabadwip. 

The Sen dynasty is said to have been founded towards the 
close of the tenth century by an adventurer named Samanta Dynasty. 
Sen, who is believed to have come from the Carnatic and estab- 
lished a kingdom on the banks of the Bhagirathi. Samanta 
had a son by name Hemanta, about whom very little is known, 
and it is doubtful whether he ever actually ascended the throne : 
he appears, however, to have been a man of valour, for in one of 
the slokas it is said of him that his enemies withered at sight of 
him. Hemanta’s son Bijay ruled for a time, and was succeeded 
by his .^on, the famous Ballal Sen, who drove the PM Rajas out 
of Bengal and conquered Bihar. Ballal Sen was succeeded 
by his son Lakshman Sen, towards the close of whose lengthy 
reign the incursion of the Muhammadans under Muham- 
mad Bakhtiar Khilji took place. It seems that Lakshman 
on being driven out of Nabadwip, retreated to Subarnapur, near 
Dacca, and it is said that from there he and his successors con- 
tinued to govern eastern and southern Bengal until the middle of 
the fourteenth century. There has been some controversy as to the 
caste of the Sen kings. The name Sen is now generally borne 
by Baidyas, but in ancient times it appears to have been borne 
exclusively by Rajputs. The Baidya caste is found nowhere in 
India except in Lower Bengal, and there can be no doubt that 
the Sens referred to in the Mahabharata {e.g. Bir Sen) were 
Rajputs and not Baidyas. In the work Dan Sagar, the 
authorship of which has been imputed to Ballal Sen himself, it is 
expressly stated that the Sen Rajas were Kshattrias, On a stone 
tablet found by Mr. Metcalf at a place near Rampur Boalia, there 
is an inscription to the eflfect that Samanta Sen was a descendant 
of the Lunar Dynasty ; his forefathers were reigning kings 
in the Deccan, and his grandson Bijay Sen conquered Kamrup, 

Gaur and Kalinga. Two copperplates of Lakshman Sen have 
been found, one in Dinajpur, and the other in the Sundarbans; 
both of these trace the, descent of the Sen family from the 
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Moon, i.e.f proclaim them to he of the Lunar Dynasty, feuds 
between the two branches of which caused the celebrated war 
of the Mahahharata. Again a copperplate of KesavSen, son 
of Lakshman Sen, was found in Bakargan j, in which the same 
claim as to the descent of the family is set out, and the genea- 
logy is carried down from Samanta to Kesav Sen. In this 
latter plate Lakshman is said to have constructed triumphal 
pillars in Guzerat, Benares and Tribeni* All these copper plates 
purport to make grants of land, etc. ; ;they are of different 
generations, and were found in different places, but they all 
unite in saying that the Sens were the descendants of Kshattrias 
of the Lunar Dynasty, and in each is an invocation to the moon. 
There can thns te little doubt that the Sens were not Baidyas. 
The copper plate of Kesav Sen, in w'hich he is described as an 
independent king, is of further interest as showing that the 
Muhammadans had not forced their way into Eastern Bengal 
during the first half of the thirteenth century at any rate. 

Lakhsman, the last of the Sen dynasty, who exercised any 
sway west of the Bhagirathi, was driven from Nahadwip by 
Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, when he captured and sacked the 
town in. 1203 A.D. The latter was an Afghan by birth, but be 
took service at Delhi, and soon became well known for his 
activity, courage and abilities. About the year 1199 A.D. he 
was placed in command of an army destined to conquer Bihar, 
He carried out his orders with complete success and firmly 
established himself at Gaur, from which base he made preparation 
for an incursion into Bengal. It is said that the Brahmans and 
astrologers of Nahadwip warned Raja Lakhsman that the long 
appointed time for the subjugation of Bengal by the Turks was 
at hand, and begged him to remove his family, property and 
the seat of government from Nahadwip to a more secure 
and distant part of the country, where they would he safe from 
any sudden incursion from the enemy. The Raja, however ^ 
being very advanced in years and also attached to his capital, 
declined to listen to the advice, and took no steps to avoid the 
impending danger. In 1203 Muhammad Bakhtiar secretly 
assembled his army, and marched from Bihar with such expedi- 
tion that he was at the gates of Nahadwip before the king had 
any warning of his near approach. The surprise was complete, 
and the Raja only escaped with his life. After sacking the town 
Bakhtiar retired to Lakhnauti, and firmly established Muham- 
madan sway in the neighbourhood. It is doubtful whether the 
whole of Bengal immediately fell into the power of the Muham- 
madans, as has frequently been stated. It seems that from 
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Bakhtiar onwards there was for over 100 years a regular succes- 
sion of Muhammadan Grovernors at Ganr or Lakhnauti, but the 
probabilities are that the part of Bengal in which Nadia lies did 
not entirely acknowledge the Museulman Government until many 
years later. This point has been dealt with in an article by 
Manmohan Ohabravarti, entitled ‘‘ Disputed or Doubtful Events 
in the History of Bengal/^ published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, April 1898. The following extract 
is taken from the article The nature of Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtiar’s conquest appears to have been much exaggerated ; 
the expedition to Nadia is only an inroad, a dash for securing 
booty natural to these Turkish tribes. The troopers looted the 
city with the palace and went away. They did not take 
possession of that part, and if they had tried, they would have 
most likely failed, as tbeir base in Behar was too far ofi and too 
recent to be of much avail. On removing the seat of Govern- 
ment to Lakhnauti, there was an attempt to secnre permanent 
possession of some part of Bengal. On the north Diwkot, 
where he (Khilji) died on his return from the disastrous inroad to 
Tibet, was evidently in possession of {Mnssalmans, On the south 
Lakhnor was outside their jurisdiction, because Muhammad-i- 
Sheran had been deputed with a force towards it at that time* 
Diwkot is identified with Damdamma about 70 miles north-east of 
Gaur, Lakhanor is identified with Nagor by Stewart and with 
Lacaroondah by Bloohmann, but neither identification is satis- 
factory, both being far away from the river Bhagirathi. Even if 
either of these identifications be accepted, it would not be more 
than 90 miles from Gaur. The tract between the two is thus 
hardly large, and forms an insignificant part of the Bengal 
Province. Tabakat-i itself carefully speaks (’‘f Lakhnauti only ; 
it is only the later writers who dilate on the vaunted conquests of 
Bengal. In fact if such plundering inroads be magnified into 
conquests, and the Hindus of Bengal blamed and vilified for 
allowing the so-called easy conquests, then Muhammad of Ghazni 
has better claims for being credited with the conquest of all 
Hindus! an.” 

It seems probable that the hold of the Muhammadans upon eabi^ 
the part of Bengal in which the Nadia district lies was very 
slight for the two centuries which succeeded the sack of Naba- RtrLB. 
dwip by Bakhtiar Khau. It apppears, however, that by the 
middle of the fifteenth century the independent Muhammadan 
kings of Bengal had established their authority, for there is in 
Bagerhat, in the Khulna district, a tomb bearing an inscription 
which shows it to contain the remains of one Khan J ahan Ali,^ 
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a Muhammadan governor who died in the year 1469 A.D. Very 
little beyond legend is known of this man. In the latter part of 
the sixteenth century the northern half of the Nadia ^strict 
was probably under the rule of Pratapaditya, who exercised 
sway over the greater part of the Jessore and Khulna districts. 
Pratapaditya was the grandson of one Earn Chandra, a Kayasth 
of Eastern Bengal, who obtained favour at the court of Sulaiman 
Kararani, one of the last of the independent Muhammadan 
kings of Bengal. It is said that Pratapaditya went to the 
court of the Emperor at Delhi, and was granted a sanad making 
him a Eaja, and that he thereupon returned and ousted his 
father. Before long he declared himself independent of the 
Emperor, and he succeeded in defeating several Mughal 
generals who were sent to bring him to subjection. Finally 
Man Singh, governor of Bengal, with the assistance of Bhabanand 
Majmuadar, one of the Eajas of Nadia, surprised his capital, 
and captured him ; he was sent oS in custody towards Delhi, but 
he put an end to his life on the way, preferring death to the 
fate which he expected was in store for him. 

In order to keep some hold upon the greater %ammddrB^ and 
to endeavour to secure as far as possible the regular and prompt 
payment of the revenue by them, the country was parcelled out 
into districts, each under a military governor, called the Faujdar^ 
with a small force of soldiers under his command. The Fauj^ 
dars were responsible to the Nawabs for the maintenance of 
order and the realization of the revenue. The Nadia district 
fell within the Jessore Faujdaru In 1696 Subha Singh, a 
zemindar of Bardwan, rose in revolt, and, having induced 
Eahim Khan, the leader of the Afghans in Orissa, to join him, 
advanced on Bardwan, seized it, and killed the Eaja. The 
latter’s son escaped to Dacca, and laid his complaint before the 
NawAb, who directed Nurullah Khan, the Faujdar of Jessore, 
to punish the insurgents. “ But that officer,” says Stewart, in 
his History of Bengal published in 1813, *^who, instead of 
attending to his own business, had long employed himself in 
commerce and in amassing wealth, and possessed nothing of the 
military character but the name, liaving with much loss of time, 
collected a few of the 3,000 horse of which he was the comman- 
dant, marched from Jessore and crossed the river ; but on the 
approach of the rebels, he shut himself up in the fort of Hooghly 
and implored assistance from the Governor of the Dutch settle- 
ment of Ohinsura, The rebels convinced by this pusillanimous 
conduct that they had little to fear from the merchant soldier, 
advanced boldly, and laid siege to Hooghly ; they carried on 
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their attacks with such vigour that the Faujdar became alarmed 
for his personal safety, and during the night, having crossed the 
river in a boat, made his escape to Jessore, The garrison finding 
that their commandant had fied, opened the gates, and the 
rebels got quiet possession of that opulent city without any 
loss.” The rebels then proceeded to harry the districts of Nadia 
and Murshidabad. In the meantime Subha Singh was stabbed 
by the daughter of the Raja of Bardwan, and Rahim Khan was 
unanimously elected as the leader of the rebel army. When 
tidings of these affairs reached the ears of the emperor 
Auiangzib, he appointed his grandson, Azim-us-Shan, as 
Governor of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and directed that Zabar- 
dast Khan, the son of the disgraced Nawab, should at once 
take the field against the rebels, with the assistance of a 
number of troops from up-country. The operations, in the course 
of which Maharaja Ram Krishna of Nadia appears to have given 
material assistance, were finally successful (though the Nadia 
district was in the meantime plundered for the second time), 

Rahim was killed, and the Afghan raiders were finally hunted 
down and destroyed. 

Some fifteen years later, during the viceroyalty of Murshid rbtolt 
Kuli Khan, the north of the Nadia district was again pillaged, 
during the revolt of SitarSm Rai, the following account of which Eai, 
is taken from the Riyazu-s-Salatin : — “Sitaram, zamindar of 
pargana Mahmudabad, being sheltered by forests and rivers, had 
placed the hat of revolt on the head of vanity. Not submitting 
to the Viceroy, he declined to meet the imperial oflScers and 
closed against the latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He 
pillaged and raided the lands adjoining to his zaminddri, and also 
quarrelled with the imperial garrison and Faujddn. Mir Abu 
Turab, Faujdar of the Ohakla of Bhushna, who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan, and was closely related to Prince Azim-us-8han 
and the Timuride Emperors, and who amongst his contemporaries 
and peers was renowned for his learning and ability^ looked down 
upon Nawab Jafar Khan. Mir Abu Turab tried to capture 
SitarS-m, but was not successful. At length he detailed his 
general, Pir Khan, with 200 cavalry to chastise Sitaram. On 
being apprised of this, Sitaram, concentrating his forces, lay in 
ambush to attack the aforesaid general. One day Mir Abu 
Turab with a number of friends and followers went out for 
hunting, and, in the heat of the chase, alighted on Sitar&m’s 
frontiers. Pir Khan was not in Abu Turab^s company. The 
zamindar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu Turab 
to be Pir Kh&n, suddenly issued out from the forest , with his 
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forces, and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced his name, Sitaram, not 
heeding it, inflicted wounds on Aba Turab with bamboo clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. 

“When this news reached Nawab Jafar Khan, his body 
trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resentment. Appointing 
Hasan Ali Khan, who had married J afar Khan’s sister and was 
descended from a noble family, to be JBaujddr of Bhushna, and 
supporting him with an efficient force, Nawab Jafar Khan 
directed him to capture that troublesome villain (Sitaram). The 
Nawab issued mandates to the %aminddr^ of the environs insisting 
on their not suffering Sitaram to escape across their frontiers, 
and also threatening that should the latter effect his escape 
across the frontiers of any one, not only would he be ousted from 
bis zamindari but be punished. The zaminddn from all sides 
hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali Khto arrived and captured 
SitarSm together with his women, children, confederates and 
adherents, and sent them with chains round their necks and hands 
to Nawab Jafar Khan. The Nawab, enclosing SitHram’s face in 
cowhide, had him drawn to the gallows in the eastern suburbs of 
Murshidabad on the highway leading to Jahangirnagar and 
Mahmudahad, and imprisoned for life Sitaram’s women and 
children and companions. Bestowing his zamindari on Eamjiban, 
the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitaram’s treasures and effects, 
and extirpating his family root and branch, he sent an account of 
the affair to the Emperor.” 

The execution of Sitaram Eai took place in 1712. Maharaja 
Krishna Ohandra of Nadia came to the gadi in 1728. During 
his administration the district was constantly oppressed by 
Marhatta raids, and he was forced for a time to transfer his 
residence to Sibnibas in the Kissengunge thana. In 1767 
Olive defeated the Mughals at Plassey, and in 1765 the East 
India Company obtained the diwdni of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. An account of the early British administration of the 
district will be found in the chapter in this volume dealing with 
Land Eevenue Administration, 

In March 1787 the President of the Board of Revenue 
Mr. John Snore, submitted proposals to the Board for tie “ aboli- 
tion of the present division of the country into thirty-six differ- 
ent establishments for the collection of the revenues, eight of 
which have been created since my departure from Bengal in 
February 1785,” and for the establishment in place of them 
of twenty* three Collectorships. In the proposed rearrangement 
it was suggested to annex “ the greatest part of the Hughly 
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Oollectorship to the district of Kishenagur’’, the President added 
that to this disposition some objections may be made, but I 
know not any other that is preferable.” The proposals were 
approved by the Board of Eevenue and submitted to the 
Q-overnor-Q-eneral in Council on 13th March 1787, and accepted 
in their entirety at a meeting of the Council held on the 2l8t of 
the same month. In accordance with these orders Mr. F. Uedfearn 
was appointed as the first Collector of Nadia, with Mr. &. Cherry 
as his assistant. It was resolved at the same time by the Supreme 
Council that a commission upon the nett collections, at a rate to 
be subsequently fixed, should be paid to the Collectors^ as “ at 
present it is well known that their allowances are in few places 
equal only to their unavoidable disbursements, and, in general, 
inferior to them.” 

“ In the year 1808 the crime of gang-robbery or dacoity was Lawless- 
very prevalent in the district. Mr* Lumsden, in a minute recorded in 
on 13th June of that year, stated that the existing system of 
police has entirely failed in its object, and that the detestable eighteenth 
crimes of gang-robbery and murder are now equally prevalent in 
every part of Bengal (the Division of Dacca, perhaps, excepted) 
as at any former period, are truths of too much notoriety to admit 
of dispute. The details of the enormities which are still commit- 
ted with impunity in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital 
of British India, as described iu the report, are not too highly 
coloured.” In the course of a report upon the police submitted 
by Mr* Secretary Dowdeswell in 1809, abstracts are given of three 
Nadia cases which had recently come before the Calcutta Court 
of Circuit. A short account of one of these oases may he given, as 
it is concerned with the last exploit of a famous outlaw, by name 
Bishwanath Sardar, who had for years terrorized the district. 
Bishwanath and eight companions were charged with being con- 
cerned with others in a robbery which was committed at the resi- 
dence and factory of Mr. Faddy, an indigo planter in the district, 
on which occasion Mr. Faddy’s servant was murdered, and Mr. 

Faddy himself, and a Mr, Lediard, who was staying with him, 
were wounded, and property to a considerable amount carried off. 

Three of the prisoners under trial were convicted criminals, who 
had been sent to the Dinajpur Jail, but had succeeded in making 
their escape and returning to the scene of their former depreda- 
tions, where they had formed a numerous and powerful gang, 
which committed the most daring robberies and cruelties, and 
reduced the whole country side to a state of terror. Mr. Faddy 
had been most active in communicating to the Magistrate such 
information as he could procure for the detection and arrest of 
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tbe leaders of the gang, and had snooeeded through his head paik 
in compassing the capture of one of the principals. The gang 
then determined to wreak their vengeance upon him, and, between 
3 and 4. a.m. on 27th September 1808, they attacked Mr. Faddy*s 
house. He and Mr. Lediard were awakened by the report of a 
gun, and, on rising, found the house surrounded by dacoits, who, 
in spite of all resistance (in the course of which one of the gang 
was shot dead), forced their way into the bungalow from aU 
sides, and four of them seized Mr. Faddy after a considerable 
struggle in which he was nearly strangled. Mr. Lediard 's gun 
having repeatedly missed fire, he received a severe spear wound in 
his breast, and was disabled from farther resistance. Bishwanath 
then called upon Mr. Faddy to deliver up his head paik, who 
appeared to be the immediate object of the vengeance of the 
gang, and to point out where his own money was. The dacoits 
repeatedly dragged Messrs. Faddy and Lediard to a short distance 
from the house, treating them with great insult and indignity, 
some proposing to put them to death, and others to out oft their 
ears and nose. At the approach of day the dacoits retired, carry- 
ing off with them all the arms in the house, about Es. 700 in 
n-ni^ other property to a considerable amount. On their way 
they set fire to the house of the head paik and murdered two of 
his relatives. The Court found them all guilty, and sentenced 
them to death. 

In speaking of the atrocities committed by this and other 
gangs, Mr. Dowdeswell observed : “ But robbery, rape and even 
murder itself are not the worst figures in this hideous and disgust- 
ing picture. An expedient of common occurrence with the dacoits 
merely to induce a confession of property supposed to be concealed 
is to bum the proprietor with straw or torches, •until he discloses 
the property, or perishes in the flames, and when they are actuated 
by a spirit of revenge against indmduals, worse cruelties (if worse 
can be) are perpetrated by those remorseless criminals. If 
the information obtained is not extremely erroneous, the offender 
hereafter noticed, who was apprehended through the agency of 
Mr. Blaquiere’s goyendas at Patna, himself committed fifteen 
murders in nineteen days, and volumes might be filled with the 
recital of the atrocities of the dacoits, every line of which would 
make the blood run cold -with horror.” 

Mr. Blaquiere, the Magistrate of Nadia, dealt very vigorously 
•with this state of affairs, and in the course of a year succeeded in 
almost freeing the district of these criminals. But those who 
had escaped arrest merely went over the borders and recommenced 
their depredations in the neighbouring districts. Mr. Blaquiere 
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was then given jurisdiotion over Jessore, Hooghly and Bakarganj, 
in addition to his own district, and he extended his system to 
those districts also with great success. In a letter of commenda- 
tion which he received from Q-overnment it was said that the 
Honourable the Vice-President in Council considers it only an act 
of justice to record on the public proceedings and to communicate 
to you, the high sense which he entertains of your services in the 
suppression of the heinous crime of gang robbery, and in the 
amelioration of the general state of police in those districts in 
which you were appointed to oflSciate as Magistrate, especially 
in the district of Nuddea, where that crime was most prevalent, 
and attended with the most fatal consequences.” In token of the 
appreciation of Government Mr. Blaquiere was granted a bonus 
of Es. 6,000, and an extra permanent allowance of Es. 600 per 
mensem. 

Up till the end of 1808 the police in each district had been a 
purely local force, with no departmental head with power to 
oo-or^nate their efforts in the suppression of crime, but the 
success which attended the experiment of placing Mr. Blaquiere 
in charge of the police of four districts, led to the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Police (subsequently the Inspector-General), 
with powers over the whole police force throughout the Province. 

One of the chief weapons used by Mr. Blaquiere was the 
employment of goyendas or spies. This practice led to a good deal 
of controversy at the time, and was strongly denounced by one 
or two of the Magistrates, and some of the judicial authorities, 
especially by the Judge of the Court of Circuit of the Murshidabad 
Division. It was, however, approved by the Government, and 
also accepted by the Nizamat Adalat, from whose register the 
following extract, dealing with the manner in which goyendm 
should be employed, is taken : — “ The established duty of goyendm 
is to discover the haunts of the daooits, to watch their movements, 
to mix with them occasionally, with the view of obtaining 
accurate intelligence respecting their operations and designs for 
their employer, to communicate to him the result of their 
observations and enquiries, and , finally, to point out to goyendm^ 
who are usually regular police ofScers, the persons of the 
individuals whom the Magistrate, in the discharge of his public 
functions, may order to be apprehended.” 

The Mutiny affected the district very slightly. In the article The* 
on Kap5sdi.nga in Chapter XVI of this volume an extract has 
been given from a letter written in 1857 by the Manager of one 
of the largest indigo concerns in the district. There was a certain 
jiuiount of trouble in the sister district of Jessore, but practically 
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none iu Nadia, In his minute on the Mutiny dated September 
30th, 1868, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir. F. L Halliday, wrote : 
‘^In the Nadia Division, Berhampore, garrisoned by native troops> 
both cavalry and infantry, was rescued from threatened danger, 
first by the rapid despatch of European troops by land and by 
steamer, and secondly by the prompt and well conceived measures 
for disarming the native garrison. An uneasy feeling meanwhile 
extended itself through Krishnagar, Jessore and the whole 
Division, ^ * * 'Ihe districts generally have been 

perfectly tranquil, and furnish little matter to remark upon,” 
During the first half of the nineteenth century the manufac- 
ture of indigo was the most important industry in the district. 
It sprang originally from very small native factories which were 
bought up by Europeans. ' The district became gradually dotted 
with indigo concerns, owned by English capitalists, or by pro- 
prietors backed by money advanced by agents in Calcutta. A 
great impetus was thus given to the cultivation and manufacture 
of indigo. Large factories rapidly sprang up, taking the place 
of the smaller native ones. Money was plentiful with the 
planters, and the ryots eagerly took advances to grow indigo. 
The cultivation increased, and the high rates which the dye 
then commanded yielded large profits. One of the greatest 
difficulties which presented itself in the earlier days of indigo 
cultivation was the contention which arose between neighbouring 
planters as to the right to sow in the different villages. This 
difficulty, however, gradually righted itself, and boundaries were 
laid down between the different indigo factories, beyond which 
neither party could extend except under a penalty. At first the 
ryots were not averse to the cultivation, and as the country was 
then lower than during later years, and more liable to fertilizing 
inundations from the rivers, the plant grew more luxuriantly, 
and the crop was less liable to failure from drought. The 
European planter soon gained for himself an important position 
in the district, although at first he held but little property. The 
large native landlords, and holders of sub-tenures, finding that 
their influence was interfered with by the planters, endeavoured 
to stir up a feeling against them, and to prevent the spread of 
indigo cultivation. This led to quarrels, and the planter, failing 
to get redress from or through the courts, had recourse to fighting 
the native landholder with bands of clubmen, according to the 
practice in Bengal at that time. The planter began also to buy 
real property (when it became legal for Europeans to hold land), 
even at fancy prices, in order to get rid of the annoyance and 
injury to wMch he was subjected by hostile native proprietors* 
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This, however, was but the oommenoement of still greater 
troubles for the European planter. He had got over his early 
disputes with neighbouring planters, and had surmounted the 
diflSculty of inimical %am%ndar^ by himself becoming a proprietor, 
or at any rate by buying a sub-tenure upon the lands which 
surrounded his factory. But the greatest difficulty still 
remained. This was the native agency which he had to employ 
in carrying on the cultivation. The district was now dotted with 
large concerns, whose managers and sub-managers could give 
but slight personal supervision to their work, and bad to leave 
it to native servants. A great deal too much was thus committed 
to underlings who fleeced the cultivators, and as the planter 
often declined to hear complaints from the latter and redress 
their wrongs, a very bitter feeling was engendered against the 
factories. This was intensified by illegal practices committed 
in tbe badly managed factories to enforce tbe cultivation of the 
plant, and also by a very marked rise in the price of other agri- 
cultural produce, which brought home to the ryots the loss which 
they sustained by the cultivation of indigo. Moreover, the 
commencement of the Eastern Bengal State Bailway through 
Nadia at about that time led to a sudden rise in the price of 
labour, with which the planters failed to keep pace. Also the 
ryots were in a chronic state of indebtedness to the factories 
for advances, which went on in the books from father to son, and 
were the source of a hereditary irritation against the planters, 
whenever a bad season forced them to put pressure upon the 
ryots to pay up. The dislike to indigo, thus generated, grew 
apace, and on a rumour being started that the Bengal Govern- 
ment had declared itself against indigo-planting, the whole 
district got into a ferment, which culminated in the disturbances 
of 1860. At first all the planters suffered equally, the good 
with the had, and for some time the district lay at the mercy of 
the cultivators, and those of them who had acted on their own 
judgment, and sown their lands with indigo in the terms of the 
contract which they had entered into with the factory, were 
seized and beaten by the moh. The Bengal Government en- 
deavoured to arrest the devastation, and eventually passed Act 
XI of 1860 to enforce the fulfilment of indigo oontraots, and 
to provide for the appointment of a Commission of enquiry.’’ 

This Commission sat during the hot weather of 1860, and its 
report was submitted in August of the same year. The report 
gave an account of the various systems of indigo cultivation in 
Bengal and Bihar, and divided the subjects of the enquiry into 
three heads; — (1) the truth or falsehood of the charges made 
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against tlie system and the planters ; (2) the changes required 
to be made in the system, as between manufacturer and culti- 
vator, such as could be made by the heads of the concerns them- 
selves ; and (3) the changes required in the laws or adminis- 
tration, such as could only originate with, and be carried 
out by, the legislative and executive authorities. 

The general conclusion at which the Commission arrived was 
that the cause of the evils in the system of indigo cultivation as 
then practised was to be found in the fact that the manufacturer 
required the ryot to furnish the plant for a payment not nearly 
equal to the cost of its production, and that it was to the system, 
which was of very long standing, rather than to the planters 
themselves, that blame attached. The only remedy recommended 
by the Commission which it was in the power of Government to 
apply was a good and effective administration of the law as it 
stood. Accordingly new subdivisions were created, and various 
other steps taken to improve the efficiency of the Civil Courts. 

The moral effect of the temporary Act of 1860, and the public 
assurance given to the complaining ryots that proved grievances 
should be remedied for future seasons, was such that most of the 
planters were able to complete their spring sowings, but, as 
, autumn came on, the state of affairs became very critical. Lord 
Canning wrote ; “ I assure you that for about a week it caused 
me more anxiety than I have had since the days of Delhi,” and 
“from that day I felt that a shot fired in anger or fear by one 
foolish planter might put every factory in Lower Bengal in 
flames,” The intensity of feeling aroused among the ryots may 
be gauged from a note recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
September 1860. Sir J. P. Grant wrote; “I have myself just 
returned from an excursion to Sirajganj on the Jamuna river, 
where I went by water for objects connected with the line of the 
Dacca Railway, and wholly unconnected with indigo matters. I 
had intended to go up the Mat&bhanga and down the Ganges ; but 
finding, on arriving at the Kumhr, that the shorter passage was 
open, I proceeded along the Xumar and Kaliganga, which rivers 
run in Nadia and Jessore, and through that part of the Pabna dis- 
trict which lies south of the Ganges [e.c., the north-eastern corner of 
the Nadia district, as now (1909) constituted]. Numerous crowds 
of ryots appeared at various places, whose whole prayer was 
for an order of Government that they should not cultivate indigo. 
On my return a few days afterwards along the same two 
rivers, from dawn to dusk, as I steamed along these two rivers 
for some 60 or 70 miles, both banks were literally lined with 
crowds of villagers, claiming justice in this matter. :Evea the 
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women of the villages on the banks were collected in groups by 
themselves ; the males who stood at and between the riverside 
villages in little crowds must have collected from all the villages 
at a great distance on either side. I do not know that it ever fell 
to the lot of an Indian officer to steam for 14 hours through a 
continued double line of suppliants for justice ; all were most 
respectful and orderly, but also were plainly in earnest. It would 
be folly to suppose that such a display on the part of tens of 
thousands of people, men, women and children, has no deep 
meaning. The organization and capacity for combined and 
simultaneous action in the oause, which this remarkable demon- 
stration over so large an extent of country proved, are subjects 
worthy of much consideration/^ 

Towards the end of September the Grovernment of India 
authorized the issue of a notification in the affected districts to 
disabuse the minds of the rural population of the erroneous 
impression said to have been conceived by them, that Government 
was opposed to the cultivation of indigo ; to convey an assurance 
to the ryots that their position in regard to past arrangements 
would not be made worse than it was, and that, in future 
arrangements, their right to free action in regard to indigo, as 
in regard to all other crops, would be respected in practice ; to 
warn all parties concerned against having recourse to violent or 
unlawful proceedings ; and to announce the intention of Govern- 
ment not to re-enact the temporary law of 1860. 

Reports that the ryots would oppose the October sowings led 
the Government to strengthen the military police in the indigo 
districts, and to send two gun-boats to the rivers of l^adis and 
Jessore, and Native Infantry to the head-quarters stations of 
these two districts. Subsequently in the spring of 1861, the 
planters complained of the difficulty of realizing their rents, of 
being forcibly dispossessed of their nijahad lands, and of danger 
to their own lives and those of their servants. The difficulty as 
to rents being undeniable, extra officials were appointed where 
required, and Messrs. O. P. Montresor and G. Q. Morris of the 
Indian Civil Service were appointed special Commissioners, the 
former for the Nadia district, and the latter for Jessore, PabnE 
and Faridpur to settle the rent difficulty. Further steps were 
taken to prevent disturbances during the ensuing sowing season. / 
For a longtime there was a complete overthrow of the industry 
in Nadia and the adjoining districts, but by degrees, as the 
excitement cooled down, those factories which had been most 
carefully managed before the disturbances, recovered themselves, 
and eventually most pf the oonoems which were well backed by, 
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capital succeeded in weathering the storm, and were carried on 
until the invention of synthetic indigo reduced the price of the 
natural dye to so great an extent as practically to destroy the 
industry. Throughout the whole district there is only one concern 
in which the manufacture of indigo is now (1909) carried on, and 
the outturn of the dye during 1908-09 was only nominal. 

Up till 1864 Nadia was in the Jessore Division, but, when the 
oflSoe of Superintendent of Police for the Lower Provinces was 
abolished in that year, a rearrangement of the Commissioners’ 
Divisions was made, under which the NadiS Division was consti- 
tuted, with head-quarters at Krishnagar. Por various reasons the 
Commissioner did not take up his residence at Krishnagar for 
more than a year. In February 1856 he applied for permission 
to remain at Alipore, but after correspondence with the Board of 
Revenue, the Lieutenant-Governor decided that the head-quarters 
of the Division must he at Krishnagar. In 1860, however, the 
Murshidahad district having in the meantime been included in 
the Raishahi Division, the head-quarters of the Nadia Division 
were retransferred to Alipore. 

The district of NadiS was, for centuries, famous as a centre of 
literature and learning. In the article upon Nahadwip in the 
Gazetteer chapter in this volume will be found a short account 
of the best known among the men of learning who have brought 
fame to the district. Below will he found some remarks, based 
chiefly upon Mr. R. 0. Butt’s Literature of Bengal,” on the 
connection of Nadia with the literature of the Province. 

The earliest of all the Bengali poets was Jayadeb, who was one 
of the ornaments of the court of King Lakhsman Sen at Nahadwip, 
in the twelfth century. Many tales are told about hind, but very 
little is definitely known of his life. He is chiefly famous as the 
composer of the Sanscrit poem Qita Oomnda^ which consists of a 
number of songs on the amours of Krishna and Radha. Mr. R. 
0. Dutt in his work referred to above speaks of ‘‘ the exquisite 
music of the songs ” and adds and if the book is rich in its 
musio, it is no less rich in its descriptions. The blue waves of the 
Jnmna, the cool shade of the Tamal tree, the soft whispering of 
the Malaya breeze, the voluptuous music of Krishna’s flute, the 
timid glances of the love-stricken milkmaids, the fond working 
of a lover’s heart, the pangs of jealousy, the sorrows of separa- 
tion, the raptures of reunion-all these are clearly and vividly 
described in the song of the immortal hard of Birbhum.” 

The first Bengali poet to write in his own vernacular was 
Ohandidfis, who was born in the Birbhum district in the fourteenth 
century. In the fifteenth century came KrittibSsi who was bom 
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at jPulia near Santipur. His great -work was a translation, or to 
be more accurate, a rescript, in Bengali, of tbe great Sanscrit epic 
Ramayana- Mr. Dutt writes, It will thus appear that Krittibas^ 
is not a translation of the Sanscrit work. A. class of reciters 
called Kaihakm have flourished in this country from olden times ; 
they recite legends before large audiences, they amuse and entertain 
their hearers by their wit, or move them to tears by their 
eloquence; and they thus teach the unlettered public in the 
traditions of the past, and preserve from age to age the literary 
heritage of the nation. The Ramayana is a fit subject for 
Kathakas; and the recitation lasts for a month or more, the 
speaker taking up the story every day from the point where he 
left it on the preceding day. It is supposed with reason that 
Elrittibas learnt the story of the Ramayana from KatMkas^ and 
that, without attempting to translate the Sanscrit epic, he has 
given his version of the story as he heard it. The poet has 
Iiimself told us in several places in his work that he has composed 
it as he heard it recited.” Mr. Dutt then proceeds to give an 
interesting comparison between KrittibSs’ Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata of Kasiram Das, who also flourished in the fifteenth 
century, and who was born at Katwa, on the opposite hank of the 
Bhagirathi to Nadia. ** But if Krittibas fails us as a translator, 
as a poet and composer he rises in our estimation. His narration 
is fluent and easy and often sparkles with the richest humour. 
Kasiram Das is a pious and learned student, who has endeavoured 
to give his countrymen a condensed translation of the Sanscrit 
Mahabharata; Ejdttibas is a sprightly story-teller who tells the 
story of the Ramayana with his own native wit. Kasiram Das 
is anxious to teach his countrymen in the sacred traditions, the 
undying legends, and the didactic narrations which compose the 
bulk of the Mahabharata. Krittibas delights in depicting in vivid 
colours the deeds of Hanuman, the fierce rage of the Rakshasas, 
the marvellous prowess of the god-like Rama. Kasiram Das 
approaches his subject with reverence and writes in a chaste and 
dignified though simple style ; Krittibas delights in the somewhat 
primitive battles between monkeys and giants, colours his descrip- 
tion with his wit, and writes in the style of ordinary villagers. 
Kasiram Das’ work is the favourite study of pious Hindu ladies, 
and of religious and elderly men of the upper classes ; Krittibas 
appeals more effectively to the million. The village Mudi (con- 
fectioner) reads his Ramayana when waiting for his customers, and 
the village Ealu (oil-manufacturer) chants the story of Rama and 
8ita as his bullock turns his primitive oil-mill with a slow creaking 
sound. To the upper ten thousand Kasiram Das’ work is the 
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repository of all the sacred traditions and moral lessons of the 
Hindus ; to the class of vendors, shopkeepers and the like, as well 
as to the upper classes, ElrittibS'S’ work is a joy which endureth for 
work ( f ever). For the millions of Bengal, the two works have 
been a means of moral education, the value of which cannot be 
over-estimated.” 

None of the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are particularly connected with the NadiS. district, but in tihe 
eighteenth century, when the famous Krishna Ohandra Bai was 
the M&har3.ja of Nadia, literatme flourished at his court. The two 
chief poets of this period were BSm Prasad Sen and Bhirat 
Chandra Bei. Bam Prasad Sen, who was a Baidya by caste, was 
born in Kumaxhatta in the Kushtia Subdivision. He commenced 
life in a merchant’s office in Calcutta, but having shown distinct 
literary ability his employer allowed him to return to his native 
village on a small allowance ; here he devoted himself entirely to 
writing poetry, and his fame spread until it reached the ears of 
Mah&raj^ Krishna Chandra, who sent for him to his court and 
favoured him with his patronage. He excelled principally in short 
poems. Mr. Butt says of him, “ One great charm of Hs poetry 
consists in the simple homely similes, always drawn from familiar 
objects of lowly village life. The cultivated rice-field, the ferry- 
boat, the village market, the oil mill, such are the objects of his 
similes, round which he entwines his feeling songs with the most 
touching efiect.” Bh&rat Chandra Bai was a man of good family 
in the BardwSn district. Owing to various misfortunes he was 
compelled to leave bis home, and after many vicissitudes he came 
to the notice of Maharaja Krishna Chandra, who took him to his 
residence at Ktishnagar, and appointed him as a pundit of the 
court. Mr. Butt has no great opinion of his abilities; he 
descnbes him as a somewhat unsuccessful imitator of Mukunda 
Bam, who flourished in the seventeenth century ; at the same 
time he says that be was a complete master of the art of versifica- 
tion, “and bis appropriate phrases and rich descriptions have 
passed into bye-words. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
polish he has given to the Bengali language.” After the death of 
Maharaja Krishna Ohandra, the connection of later writers with 
the district became very slender, and descriptions of them and 
their works would be outside the scope of this volume. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

When the first census was taken in 1872, the population of vabia.- 
the district as now constituted was 1,600,397. During 
succeeding nine years, there was an increase of 10*8 per cent., tick. 
the figures for the 1881 census showing a population of 1,662,795. 

There has been very little variation since then, a slight 
decrease of IT per cent, found at the census of 1891, having 
been rather more than made up by the increase of 1*4 per cent., 
which the census of 1901 showed. At this last census the 
population was returned at 1,667,491. At the censuses of 1872 
and 1881, the district included the Subdivision of Bangaon, which 
was transferred to the Jessore district between 1881 and 1891, 
but the effect of this change upon the population of the district 
has been taken into account, and the figures have been adjusted 
accordingly. The net variation in the period from 1872 till 1901 
was an increase in the population of 167,094 persons, which is 
equivalent to IIT per cent. This was considerably less than the 
percentage of increase in all other districts in the Presidency 
Division, with the exception of Murshidabad, which showed an 
increase of 9*8 per cent. 

In the Bengal Census Report for the census of 1901 it is Ceksus of 
remarked that, what with the terrible outbreak of epidemic 
fever between 1880 and 1885, and two destructive floods in 1885 
and 1890, it was small wonder that at the census of 1891 
a decrease of rather more than one per cent, should have been 
recorded. The re|)ort continues : — , . 

The decade which has just passed has witnessed no suoli 
widespread calamities as that which preceded it, but the condi- 
tions have not been favourable to the growth of the population* 

Fever has been very prevalent in the south of the district^ 
especially in the Krishnagar town and in the old jungle-smothered 
villages of the Eanilghat Subdivision, In the extreme north-ea&t 
of the district also, obstructed drainage rsfavoured the spread 
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of a virulent form of malarial fever which, has caused a very 
heavy mortality. Cholera also was very prevalent, especially in 
1891, 1892 and 1896. The only two healthy years of the decade 
were 1897 and 1898. The seasons were, on the whole, unfavour- 
able to the crops, especially those of 1895 and 1896, in which 
years the early rice oxop was a little more than a half and a 
third, respectively, of the normal outturn. The winter rice 
sujSered even more, yielding less than half of an average crop in 
1895 and barely a seventh in 1896. Distress was severe through- 
out the district and deepened into famine in the tracts where 
late rice is the staple crop. The relief afforded by Government 
was eminently successful in preventing loss of life, and the 
deaths reported in the years 1896, 1897 and 1898 were less 
numerous by nearly 50 per cent, than those of the preceding 
triennium. The statistics were tested, but the results showed 
that the reporting was quite as accurate as usual, and the fact 
that during the same period the reported births exceeded by 7 
per cent, those of the previous three years points to the same 
conclusion. 

“ The net result of the present census is an increase of 23,383 
persons, or 1*4 per cent. The Biln&ghSit Subdivisicm in the 
south of the district shows a loss of 6*6 per cent., or 1 per cent, 
more than that recorded ten years ago. The Exishnagar thana, 
in the head-quarters subdivision which joius this tract, has also 
lost ground, though not quite to the same extent as in the 
previous decade. The whole of this tract is, as has been already 
noted, malarious and unhealthy, s.nd its continuous decline must 
be ascribed maanlj to this cause. The decadent condition of the 
weaving industry of S&ntipnr may also have oontributed to the 
falling ofi in that direction. Calcutta and the mills in the 
neighbourhood attract immigrants from this neighbourhood, but 
the total number of Nadi§.-bom settlers in Calcutta and the 
24-ParganaB was less in 1901 than it had been ten years previ- 
ously. The district has lost by migration during the decade to 
the extent probably of about 1 per cent. 

‘‘The two eastern thanas of the head-quarters subdivision, 
S&nskh&li and Kissengunge, show the greatest increase of any 
in the district. These thanas lie in the hollow across which the 
floods of the BhSgirathi sweep whenever the great Li&litakuri 
embankment in this MurshidSbad district gfives, way, and they 
suffered severely in the floods of 1886 and 1890. ' The population 
of 'Eissengunge was stationary in 1891, while that of TTa.nji1rh&1i 
showed a gp^eat deer ease > In the two thanas together the present 
figures represent a very slight improvement on the population 
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recorded twenty years ago. The only other part of the district that 
shows a satisfactory rate of progress is the line of thanas stretch- 
ing through the centre of the district from Kaliganj to Kushtia, 
which corresponds very closely to the area in which famine relief 
operations were found necessary. This area, taken as a whole, 
is probably at the present time the healthiest part of the district. 
The decrease in Kumarkhali, in the north-east, is due to malaria 
which, as will be seen further on, has caused an even greater loss 
of population in the adjoining parts of Jessore and Faridpur. 
The falling ojff in Karimpur to the north-west is less easy to 
explain.”^ 

The following table shows the salient statistics of the census 
of 1901:— 


Subdivision. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Number of 

Popula- 

tion. 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

square 

mile. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in popula- 
tion between 
1891 and 
1901. 

Towns. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Krishnagar 

701 

2 

740 

361,333 

515 

-t-3 53 

Eanaghat 

427 

4 

668 

217,077 

508 

-5-6S 

Kushtia 

696 

2 

1,011 

486,868 

816 

+ 0-71 

Meherpur 

632 

1 

607 

348,124 

561 

+3-39 

Ohuadanga 

437 

... 

485 

254,589 

583 

+ 3*74 

District 







Total ... 

2,793 

9 

3,411 

1,667,491 

597 

+ 1’42 


The Kushtia Subdivision is by far the most populous portion 
of the district. Kumarkhali is the most densely populated thana 
within the subdivision, notwithstanding that it lost 4*65 per cent, 
of its population during the ten years ending with 1901, It now 
supports 947 persons to the square mile, and this though it only 
contains one small town with a population of 6,330 only. The 
density of the population decreases towards the west, being 923 
in Kushtia, 813 in Naopara and 588 only in Daulatpur, which is 
on the extreme west and borders upon the northern part of the 
Meherpur Subdivision. The subdivision whicn shows the least 
density is Rang ghat, notwithstanding that it contains a larger 

• The Drainage Cottuaittee of IQOT came to the oonolusion that the falling off in 
Karimpur was dne to malarious f erer. 
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urban population than any other subdivision. EanSghat lost 
4‘6 per cent, of its population between 1881 and 1891, and 5"63 
daring the following ten years, and its density in 1901 was only 
508 persons to the square mile. The failing o£E was most marked 
in Siintipur and Ghakdaha thanas. The low density is primarily 
due to the continued unhealthiness of the tract, which in its turn 
is caused mainly by lack of drainage to carry ofi surplus water. 
In the Krishnagar Subdivision the density varies from 661 
persons to the square mile in the Elissengange tlmna, to 411 in 
HSnskhali ; in Meherpur, from 631 in the Gangni thana to 521 in 
the Tehata thana ; and in OhuS.d§.nga, from 691 in the Alamdanga 
thana to 477 in the Jibannagar thana. During the decade 
ending with 1901 the greatest loss in density occurred in the 
Sintipur thana, and the greatest gain in the Kissengunge thana. 

The district has nine towns, viz , Krishnagar, Santipur, Eana- 
ghat, Ghakdaha, Bimagar, Nabadwip, Meherpur, Kushtia and 
Kumarkhali, The average population of these towns is 10,595, 
and their inhabitants represent 5 per cent, of the total population 
of the district. This percentage is far greater than the corre- 
sponding percentage in the sister districts of Jessore and Khnlng , 
ITifty-four per cent, of the urban population is contained in towns 
inhabited by 20,000 persons or over. Tlie rural population is 
contained in 3,411 villages, each of which, on an average, 
has 461 inhabitants. The average population of the villages is 
higher than that in any other district in the Presidency Division. 

The following remarks on the towns of the district are taken 
from Mr. Gait’s report on the Gensus of Bengal, 1901 : - 
“Nadia has nine towns, but only one, Ranaghat, can boast of an 
increase. The apparent loss of population in Kushtia and Kumar- 
khali is due to the exclusion of a considerable area from municipal 
limits; Kushtia at least, on its present area, has gained rather 
than lost ground. Santipur was once the centre of a flourishing 
weaving industry, and its muslins had a European reputation ; 
but the modern machine-made article has driven thA^t out of the 
market; the weavers are no longer prosperous, and in many eases 
i;hey have been driven to supplement the earnings from their 
looms by agricultural pursuits. There was also at one time a 
ODi^aderable trade in date-sugar, but this too is becoming less ’ 
profitable.' The earthquake of 1897 destroyed many of the largest 
buildings, and these the impoverished owners have been unable to 
replace. The result of these adverse conditions is a decline of 11 J 
per cent. Krishnagar, the district head-quarters, is also decadent, 
•dbiefly on account of malarial fever which is very prevalent in 
the older part of the town. The decline in Nabadwip is, to 
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a great extent, fictitious. It is celebrated amongst Vaishnavas as 
the birth-place of Ohaitanya, and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. 

There happened to be very few pilgrims on the date of the 
present census, whereas in 1891 and 1881 a great number were 
present, especially in the former year, when the Dhulut ceremony 
was in progress at the time when the census was taken.’’ 

The total number of residents of other districts who were immigra^ 
found in Nadia at the census of 1901 was 59,010, representing 
3*5 per cent, of the total population. The great majority of 
these, viz., 44,233, came from contiguous districts. In 1891 
72,945 immigrants were found in the district. The excess over 
the number found in 1901 is probably due to the fact that the 
Dhiilut ceremony was in progress in Nabadwip when the census 
was being taken in 1891, and was attended by 15,000 persons 
from neighbouring districts. 

The total number of residents in Nadia who were enumerated Emigra- 
in other districts at the census of 1901, was 123,737, which 
represents 7*4 per cent, of the total population of the district. 

This is a far larger percentage of emigration than is shown by 
any other district in the Presidency Division. Mr. Gait remarks, 

‘‘ Nadia loses population to all the districts that adjoin it, even 
to unhealthy Jessore.” One reason which may account to some 
extent for the large excess of emigration over inumigration is the 
fact that the demand for labour in Nadia is slack during the 
cold weather when the census is taken j the main crop of the 
district is the am or early rice crop, and when the reaping of 
that is finished, it is probable that a large number of agricul- 
tural labourers betake themselves to other districts where there is 
a demand for labour to out the winter rice ; many of these would 
no doubt remain away until the time for reaping the rahi crop, 
and later for preparing the land for the hhadoi crop, afforded 
them the prospect of regular employment in their native district. 

It is also not improbable that the continued unhealthiness of the 
district has a tendency to drive away to more congenial districts 
those who are not too much tied down to their own villages. 

The language commonly used is the dialect of Bengali called lin- 
‘‘Central Bengali.” It is the same dialect which is employed 
in the districts of 24-Parganas, Murshidabad, Midnapore, 
Hooghly and Howrah, and, as spoken by the higher classes, is 
claimed to be the most pure form of Bengali. Ninety-nine per 
cent, of the people of the district use this language, and of the 
remainder, about three-quarters use Hindi, and the rest other 
languages. The number of persons speaking Hindi rose from 
9,098 in 1881 to 12,319 in 1901, 
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The population of the district is almost entirely made up of 
Hindus and Muhammadans; the former number 676,391, cr 
40*56 per cent, of the total population, and the latter 982,987, or 
58*95 per cent. ; there are 8,091 Christians; but no other religion 
has eren 20 adherents in the district. In 1872 Hindus formed 
45*3 per cent, of the total population, and the Muhammadans 
54*8 ; in 1881 the corresponding figures were 42*85 and 66*82 ; in 
1891 they were 41*9 and 57*0. It will thus be seen that the 
proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans in the district has been 
steadily declining during the last 40 years. A similar and nearly 
equal decline has taken place in the Jessore district, while in 
Hhulni the reverse tendency is to be observed, though not to a 
marked degree. It is a curious circumstance that in these three 
adjoining districts the Muhammadans are overtaking the Hindus 
in the two most unhealthy districts, while in the comparatively 
healthy district of Khulna, the Hindus are very slowly over- 
taking the Muhammadans. In the province, as a whole, Muham- 
madans are increasing more rapidly than Hindus, and at the 
1901 census Mr. Gait made an enqidry as to why this should be 
so, and he came to the conclurion that in the province as a whole 
the main explanation of the relatively more rapid growth of the 
Muhammadan population must be its greater fecundity, one 
reason for which is that the Muhammadan widow remarries more 
readily than her Hindu sister, and another that the Muhammadan 
has a more nutritious dietary than the Hindu. 

The most remarkable fact in connection with Hindus disclosed 
at the census of 1901 was that the decline in their numbers was 
almost entirely among females; the total loss was 12,833, and of 
these only 162 were males. This disparity is not to be observed 
in the sister districts of the Presidency Division. Hindus out- 
number Muhammadans in the Krishnagar and E&nagh&t Sub- 
divisions, but by only about 4 per cent, in the former and 16 per 
cent, in the latter ; in the other three subdivisions Muhammadans 
largely predominate, Hindus forming considerably less than a 
third of the population in the Kushtia Subdivision and only 
slightly over a third in the Meherpur Subdivision. One reason 
for the preponderance of the Hindus in the two southern sub- 
divisions is that in them are rituated the large municipal towns, 
and it is a curious circumstance that although Muhammadans 
form the majority of the whole population, they are in a very 
considerable minority in the towns, where they form only 26*3 
per cent, of the population. A further reason is that these two 
subdivisions lie along the most sacred part of the Bhftgirathi, 
and are therefore specially attractive to Hindus. A third reason 
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may be that Erishnagar has for many years been the head- 
quarters of the Hindu Nadia Esj. 

The Kaibarttas are the most numerously represented caste in Hisnir 
the district; they were returned at nearly 111,000 at the 1901 
census. There are seven other castes with more than 25,000 
representatives each, namely, in numerical order, Ahirs or Q-oalfis, 
Brahmans, Bagdis, Muohis, Namasudras (Ohandals), Kayasthaa 
and Males. Nadia is, in this respect, differentiated from the 
sister districts of Jessore and Khulna chiefly by the relative 
importance of the Kaibarttas and the unimportance of the 
Namasudras and Pods. 

The Kaibarttas are mainly agriculturists and occasionally Kaibait- 
fishermen. They have representatives in every thana in the 
district, but are most numerous in Tehata, Daulatpur and 
DSmurhuda. In the Tehata thana they form about 20 per cent* 
of the population. They are nearly all classed as Ohdsi KaibarU 
taa. At the time of the census they urged that they should he 
treated as entirely different from the Jaliya Kaibarttas^ and 
many of them entered their caste as Mahishya, an ancient caste 
of much respectability which is said to he descended from a 
Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother. They were permitted to 
enter themselves as Mahishyas, as this is a name which is assumed 
by no modern caste, and it was not litely to lead to confusion ; 
but in the course of tabulation all the so-called Mahishyas were 
classed as Chd%i Kaibarttas. There seems to be no room for 
doubt that the two sections of Kaibarttas are of common origin, 
and in remote tracts inter-marriage is still permitted between 
them ; at the same time the process of differentiation has proceed- 
ed so far in the more advanced portions of the Province, that 
they constitute practically separate communities. 

The census of 1901 showed 71,880 Ahirs and Goalas in the AMrjuul 
district. In Bihar the two terms are interchangeable ; in Bengal 
the term Abir is used only by persons of the Bihar caste, but 
doubtless many of these also showed themselves as GoalSs ; it was 
not therefore found practicable to differentiate them in the course 
of tabulation. 

This community numbered 47,002 at the 1901 census. They Brahmani* 
are divided into two classes, RArhi and Bftrendra, so called 
according to the names of the different divisions of the country 
assigned to the Brahmans by Ballal Sen, King of Bengal, in the 
twelfth century. The Rarhi Brahmans originally came from the 
districts west of the BhSgirathi, and the BSrendra Brd.hman8 
from the country north of the Padma. The Brahmans form, by 
themselves, the first group in caste precedence in Bengal proper. 
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The number of BSgdis in. the distriofc is steadily increasing ; in 
1872, with the BSngaon Subdivision included, there were 36,676» 
whereas in 1901 there were 46,435. They are fishermen, cultiva- 
tors, palanquin-bearers, etc., and, in caste precedence, they rank 
very low, being in the last group but one. Mr. Gait remarks of 
them, “ This caste gave its name to, or received it from, the old 
division of BalM Sen’s kingdom known as Bagri, or South 
Bengal. Mr. Oldham is of opinion that they are the section of 
the Mai who accepted life and civilization in the cultivated 
country as serfs and co-religionists of the Aryans.” The distri- 
bution of the BSgdis is very local, their habitat being practically 
confined to the-Bardwan Division and two of the adjoining 
districts of the Presidency Division. 

Muehis numbered 40,113 at the 1901 census. This caste is on 
the decline in the district. 

The Namasudras were returned at 37,695 at the census of 
1901. The main habitat of this caste is in the more eastern 
districts, and Nadia is the most westerly district in which they 
form an important item in the sum total of the population. It is 
only within comparatively recent years that they have assumed 
the name of Namasudra ; formerly they were known as GhandAls. 
The following story as to the origin of the Pods and Ohandals is 
current in EihulnS : — A beautiful girl succumbed to the bland- 
ishments of a low caste lover and gave birth to a son. The 
intrigue and its re.sult were kept secret, and in due course the 
girl was married to a man of her own rank in life. She had 
several other sons, who were brought up in comfort, while her 
first-born shifted for himself as best be could. When the legiti- 
mate children grew up they learnt the story of their mother’s 
frailty, and persecuted their half-brother in aU possible ways* 
Once when he was away from home they pulled up his paddy 
seedlings and planted them upside down. This was more ttign 
the bastard could bear, and he was about to commit suicide when 
the goddess Lakhsmi appeared and caused the plants to bear a 
crop of golden grain. The bastard is said to be the ancestor of 
the Pods, while the legitimate sons were the forebears of the 
Ghandals. 

: The Namasudras show considerable aptitude for organization 
and it was at much pains that they succeeded in getting their 
present designation recognized, in place of the term Ghandsl to 
which they objected. They appear to have a genuine deare to 
raise theinselves as a class, and in March 1908, they held a 
very largely attended meeting at which the following resolutions 
were - passed That the Namasudra conference be i^ade 
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permanent by yearly meetings to be held in the different distriotg 
for the discussion of sooial matters and the spread of education; 

(2) that a village committee be formed in every Namasudra 
village, and unions of 15 such villages, and a district committee 
in every district ; (3) that for acquiring funds for a Namasudra 
contribution fund, village communities, unions and district 
committees be authorised to collect subscriptions. A handful of 
rice should be set apart before meals in every family, and collected 
weekly by the village committee. Every member of village com- 
mittee will pay a monthly subscription of one anna, of unions 
two annas, and district committees four annas. Three per cent, 
of the expenses incurred in srdddha^ marriages and other occasions 
must be reserved for this fund ; (4) that as some active measure 
should be adopted towards sooial reform, it is resolved that any 
Namasudra marrying his son under 20 or daughter under 10 will 
be excommunicated. The committees and unions must be 
specially careful about strict compliance with these resolutions.” 

- There were 80,578 Kayasthas in 1901. This caste appears to ^Syastbas. 
he somewhat on the decline. They are to be found all over the 
district, hut are most numerous in the Kaliganj, Krishnagar, 
Nakasipara and Kumarkhali thanas. 

The Malos numbered 26,049. They are of low caste and are Males, 
chiefly fishermen, boatmen and labourers. 

There are only two Hindu sects which call for special remark ; 
these are the Kartabhajas and Vaishnavas. Karm- 

The Kartabhaja sect was founded about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, and took its origin at the village of Ghoshparfi, in 
the Ohakdaha thana. The name of the founder was Earn Saran 
Pal, who was by birth a Sadgop and by profession a cultivator. 

With him was associated a religious mendicant who was known 
as Fakir Thakur. A local legend relates how, while Earn 
Saran was tending his flock, Fakir Thakur suddenly appeared 
before him and asked for a cup of milk. While he was drink- 
ing it, a messenger eairie up and said that Earn Saran^s wife had 
been taken seriously ill ani was at the point of death. Fakir 
Thakur offered to go and cure her, and taking some mud from 
the nearest tank, he anointed the body of the dying woman with 
it and restored her instantly to full health and strength. He 
then said that he must himsell; be born of the woman whose life 
he had saved, and, miraculously disappearing, was in due time 
born as Earn Saran’s son, and received the name of Earn Dulal. 

According to another aeeount Earn Saran was born in J agdis- 
puT near Ohakdaha ; he caused dissensions in his family owing to 
the fact that, he gave himself up entirely to religious, exercises. 
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and neglected temporal affairs; not oaring to remain with his 
family under such oiroumstanoes, he left them and went to 
Ghoshpira where he found favour with one of the leading 
residents, and was allowed to settle there and marry the daughter 
of one Gobinda Ghosh. Not long after his marriage he was 
visited by a strange Fakir, who informed him that he had just 
been beaten by some soldiers of the Naw§b of Eengal, and bad 
had to make his escape by miraculous means ; he had in his hand 
a small vessel, and he said that he had gathered the water of the 
Ganges in it, in order that he might pass over dry shod. BSm 
Saran comforted him, and before he took his departure persuaded 
him to leave behind the miraculous vessel, which is still preserved 
as a valuable relic in the family of Babu Gopal Krishna Pal. 
The Fakir settled in his own village in the BangSon Subdivision 
of Jessore, and there established a band of Fakirs, who performed 
many miracles, and propagated many tenets of the new faith over 
all the districts of the Presidency Division. 

Bam Saran Pal is believed to have died in the year 1783, and 
his place as head of the sect was taken by his son Bam Dulal, or 
Dulal Chand. He appears to have been a man of marked 
personality and considerable power of proselytism. He impressed 
a number of leading men of his time with - his teaching, and had 
added very largely to the numbers of sect by the time of his 
death, which took place in 1833. He was succeeded as Karts 
(which was the name given to the head of the faith) by his son 
Iswar Chandra, but since the death of the latter, there has been 
no generally recognized Karta ; at present each of the four sur- 
viving members of the family of the founder heads a separate 
church, which is attended by his special adherents and admirers. 
Under these oiroumstanoes the popularity of the sect is naturally 
declining. 

The ceiwus of 1901 furnishes no reliable indication as the 
pornber of the sect. The great majority entered their religion as 
Hindu or Muhammadan, as the case might be, and in compiling 
the returns it was not found possible to differentiate the sect. 

The following account of the tenets of the sect is taken from 
a note furnished by Babu Gop§l Krishna Pal : “ The Kartabhaja 
sect, or as the members themselves call it, the “ Satya Dharma," 
or the “ Sahaj Dharma ” (the true religion, or the easy religion) 
is, if I may be permitted to say so, a man-worshipping sect, and 
its object is to call forth and develop the latent divinity in man. 
This it seeks to accomplish, not by renouncing the world athI 
its cares as something transitory and illusive, but by going 
through life’s ' struggles manfully and heroically, sustained 
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throughout with love for mankind and reverence for nature. 
Far from being atheists, as some writers have described us to be, 
we believe in the existence of a personal God, whom we can love 
and adore, but the Mukti, or salvation, we seek to attain is not 
one of annihilation, or of absorption, but one in which we shall 
live in subordinate co-operation with the supreme Godhead. 

‘‘We have no outward characteristic that would mark us out, 
no marks on the forehead or elsewhere, no special garb, no parti- 
cular ornament or instrument. Neither have we any secret 
signs, nor any secret rites and ceremonies. Ours is not a guru- 
worshipping sect, as some have taken it to be. In fact as a 
safeguard against any possible misconception as to the rights 
and obligations of a religious preceptor, and the consequent 
misuse of his privileges, the terms ‘ guru ^ and ‘ sishya ^ are 
never employed among us ; on the contrary the words used are 
“ mahashay and varati * * It will thus be seen that 

the “ mahashay is merely a teacher and has no right to exact 
any divine homage from his ‘ varatis 

“ The duties enjoined upon the members are, inter alia^ the 
following 

(1) Never to utter any untruth. iV'.jB. — This injunction 

is so strictly observed by the majority of the mem- 
bers, that our sect has come to be called the ‘ Satya 
Dharma ’ sect. * * * 

(2) Every day to repeat the mantra in the prescribed 

manner for at least three times on each of these five 
occasions, early in the morning when rising from 
bed, then again after morning ablutions, in noon 
after hath and before dinner, in the evening, and 
lastly in the night when retiring to bed. 

(3) Fridays to be held as sacred, and to be observed with 

fast and religious meditation and discourses, and, 
where practicable, to hold or attend in the evening 
religious meetings of the sect. 

(4) Always to abstain from meat and intoxicating liquors. 

To the above may he added. 

(6) To attend diligently the festivals held at Ghospara, 
and to pay or remit something to the gadi in reoog- 
nilion of the spiritual headship of the Karta. 

“ One of the most important points to be noticed in connection 
with our sect is the complete separation that has been made both 
in theory and practice between social and spiritual matters. In 
respect of the former the members are at perfect liberty to follow 

B 
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the customary rules and usages of their families and communities, 
and it is only in matters purely spiritual that they are amenable 
to the control of the sect. From the spiritual point of view all 
members stand upon the same footing, and no distinctions based 
on caste, wealth, etc., are recognized, so that a person of however 
low a social status he may be, provided that he has sufficiently 
advanced in spirituality and in the development of his physical 
powers, is unhesitatingly accepted as the spiritual guide by 
those who are socially his superiors. 

Thus persons who would otherwise have practically no status 
in the Hindu society, do find that by being admitted into our 
sect, vast opportunities open before them of being useful to others 
and thereby incidentally of distinguishing themselves. It is 
this highly liberal and democratic obaracter of our sect, coupled 
with proofs positive of its utility in the shape, for instance, of a 
rapid development of psychical powers, which chiefly induces 
outsiders to join our ranks. And however much one may differ 
from the founder as regards his tenets and similar other matters, 
one certainly cannot deny that he who has laid the foundation 
of this all-oompreheusive system of spiritual co-operation, in 
which degraded humanity finds a cordial welcome and ready 
recognition, is simply for thiSf if for nothing else, entitled to the 
everlasting respect and gratitude of the whole mankind.’^ 

The sect is, of course, anathema-maranatha to all the followers 
of pure and orthodox Brahminism, and this accounts, to a great 
extent, for the unfavourable comments upon it which have occa- 
sionally appeared in print, and also for the fact that it does not 
appear to bear a very high repute amongst Hindus generally. 

The following extract is takeu from Mr. Gait’s report on the 
oensus of 1901: — “Modern Taishnavism, as preached by Ohai- 
tanya, represents a revulsion against the gross and debasing re- 
ligion of the Tantras. Ohaitanya was a Baidik Brahman and 
was born in Nabadwip in 1484. He preached mainly in Cen- 
tral Bengal and Orissa, and his doctrines found ready accept- 
ance amongst large numbers of people especially among those who 
were stiU, or had only recently been, Buddhists. This was due 
mainly to the fact that he ignored caste and drew his followers 
from all sources, so much so that even Muhammadans followed 
him. He preached vehemently against the immolation of animals 
in sacrifice and the use of animal food and stimulants, and taught 
that the true road to salvation lay in Bhakti, or fervent devotion 
to God. Be recommended Radha worship, and taught that the 
love felt by her for Krishna was the best form of devotion. The 
acceptable offerings were flowers, money and the like, but the 
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great form of worship was that of the Sankirtan, or procession 
of worshippers playing and singing. A peculiarity of Ohaitanya’s 
cult is that the post of spiritual guide or Gosain is not confined 
to Brahmans, and several of those best known belong to the 
Baidya caste. They are all of them descended frona the leading 
men of Ohaitanya’s immediate entourage. The holy places of the 
cult are Nabadwip, Ohaitanya’s birthplace, and in a still greater 
degree Brindaban, the scene of Krishna^s sport with the milk- 
maids, which Ohaitanya and his disciples rescued from jungle, 
and where he personally identified the various sacred spots, on 
which great shrines have now been erected. At Nabadwip the 
most important shrines are in the keeping of Brahmans who are 
themselves staunch Saktas. 

In course of time the followers of Ohaitanya split into two 
bodies, those who retained and those who rejected caste. The 
latter, who are also known as Jat Baishtams or Bairagi, consist 
of recruits from all castes, who profess to intermarry freely among 
themselves, and, except for the fact that outsiders are sfcill admit- 
ted, they form a community very similar to the ordinary Hindu 
caste. Its reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact 
that most of its new recruits have joined owing to love intrigues, 
or because they have been turned out of their own caste or for 
some other sordid motive. Those who have retained their caste 
and are merely Vaishnavs by sect are, of course, in no way 
connected with the Jat Baishtams just described, and their 
religion is, on the whole, a far purer one than that of the Sakta^* 

The stricter Vaishnavs will have nothing to do with Saktism and 
are vegetarians, hut amongst the Bagdis and other low classes 
many of the professed followers of the sect will freely eat animal 
food and follow in the Durga procession, though they will not 
on any account be present when the sacrifices are offered up.” 

The Muhammadan population of the district increased fromMuHAM 
947,390 in 1891 to 982,987 in 1901. As noted above, the loss 
of the Hindu population was almost entirely among women ; the 
same tendency is to be observed among the Muhammadans, though 
not to so marked an extent, for the increase in their numbers 
was made up mostly among males. The following remarks may 
be quoted from Hunter’s Statistical account of Nadia: ‘‘The 
existence of a large Musulman population in the district is 
accounted for by wholesale forcible conversions at a period 
anterior to the Mughal Emperors, during the Afghto supremacy, 
and also to the circumstance that Nadia was the highway between 
the great Muhammadan settlements of Murshidabad and Dacca. 

The only form of sectarianism which Muhammadan religion has 
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developed in tke district is a rather powerful Faraizi oommunity. 
They are not actively disloyal, but cultivate their fields like the 
rest of the peasantry. Forty-two years ago the case was very 
difEerent, and the fanatic leader, Titu Mian, found in Nadia a 
sufiioient body of disaiSeoted Faraizi husbandmen as to lead him 
to set up the standard of revolt and for a short time to defy the 
British Government.” The Faraizi sect is not now of much 
importance. 

The Kushtia Subdivision contains the largest Muhammadan 
population, and next to it the Meherpur Subdivision. Generally 
speaking, Muhammadans predominate in the eastern portion of the 
district, away from the Bhagirathi, sacred to the Hindus. 

Mnham- The vast majority of Muhammadans returned themselves as 
Shekhs at the 1901 census, this class showing a total of 895,724. 
The number of Jolahas was 20,016, and of Atrafs 19,332. No 
other class returned even as many as 10,000. The higher classes 
were in a very small minority, only the Pathans (8,794) and 
Saiads (7,093) numbering over 1,000. There is a good deal of 
ambiguity in the term Shekh, and it is certain that most of those 
who have been returned as such are not true Shekhs. 

Casia. The total number of Christians enumerated in 1901 was 
®iAHs. 8,091, being 794 more than were enumerated in 1891, and 1,669 
more than were enumerated in 1881. All but 179 of these are 
natives of India. The Church of England has 5,836 followers ; 
next to this is the Eoman Catholic Church with 2,172 followers ; 
there are very few followers of other Churches or sects. Nadia 
has more Church of England converts than any other district in 
Bengal except Eanohi. For further information about the 
Christians in the district, a reference should be made to the 
chapter upon Christian Missions in this volume. 

The ordinary food of the people consists of rice, fish, pulses 
OHABAO- (dd/), vegetables and milk. Well-to-do Muhammadans indulge in 
animal food, generally the flesh of fowls or goats. There is a 
tendency among the more advanced of the Hindu oommunity 
also to partake more freely of meat. The lowest classes of the 
Hindus eat pork, and Bunas are fond of the flesh of the flying-fox. 
A 11 classes are partial to feathered game when they can get it. 

The cultivator generally starts the day with a meal of cold 
rice, [which has been kept over from the evening meal. About 
midday he usually partakes of a hot meal, which is brought out 
to him in the field by one of his household. The principal meal 
of the day is taken after sunset, generally at about 9 p.m. The 
consumption of tea and aerated waters is increasing among those 
yrho can afford these simple luxuries. 
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The Collector; reports that the oondition of the people as Clothing, 
regards dress and other comforts has improved greatly of recent 
years. A well-to-do man dresses during the hot weather in a 
dhuii^ worn long and loose, and a shirt, worn outside the dhuti^ 
or a loose coat. He also wears a ehadar^ or shawl, of silk or light 
cotton during the summer, and of wool or heavy material during 
the winter. The richer people use coats made of serge or flannel, 
and costly shawls. Some Muhammadans prefer their oharaoter- 
istic costume consisting of a long chapkan and pyjamas. The 
pandits and Brahmans who perform priestly duties wear plain 
borderless dhutis, and cover their bodies with a chadar of cotton or 
broadcloth. They generally wear slippers of Indian pattern, 
whereas the Engbsh pattern of shoe is preferred by all other 
classes who can aflord it. The ordinary cultivator wears a short 
coarse dhuti^ and carries a gamchd (towel) on his shoulders. In 
the winter a woollen vest or jersey is frequently worn. By women 
the Ban is universally worn; this is a single cloth about five yards 
long, half of which is worn below the waist, and the other half 
over the head and body. A hoaioe is also commonly used under 
the Bdri. Well-to-do ladies have rich silk sark worked with gold 
thread, and fine silk bodices trimmed with lace. Q-old and silver 
ornaments are worn more or less by all women except widows. 

As is the case in most of the Lower Bengal districts, the village Houses, 
is generally a loose agglomeration of bdris^ or homesteads, rather 
than a compact collection of houses. Except among the poorest 
classes, the ordinary ban contains at least three huts or houses, 
and is frequently surrounded by a fence made of grass or the dried 
stalks of jute. The principal house serves as a bedroom, another 
is used as a reception room and the third as a cow-shed. The dwel- 
ling house usually has a high plinth so that the floor may be well 
above flood level in the rains. The walls of the houses are 
generally made of mud ; but in the Ohuadanga and Kushtia 
Subdivisions split bamboos, or bamboo mats plastered with mud are 
frequently used. The doors and door-frames are as a rule made 
of wood, with wooden bolts or chain fastenings ; the poorer classes 
use mat screens for doors. The roof is thatohed with the long 
coarse grasses of various kinds which grow in the district, and in 
bazars corrugated iron sheets or flattened kerosine oil tins are 
frequently placed on top of the thatch as a protection against ire. 

In the old Hindu bdris there is always to be found a pujdr daldn 
or a chandi mandap. The former is a large brick-built structure 
with a certain amount of architectural decoration, in which the 
presiding deity of the house is installed and worshipped. The 
latter, which serves the same purpose, is a thatohed house in the 
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bdri of humbler folk. These arrangements for worship are some- 
times omitted in modem built b&ris. Every husbandman of 
means has in his bdri a circular hut built on a raised platform 
with bamboos and the leaves of the date palm, which is used as a 
granary. The thatch of the houses has to be repaired every 
year, and ought to be renewed every other year. Two-storied 
brick-built houses are gradually becoming more common, espe- 
cially in the towns. For fuel the ordinary villager uses cakes 
of dried cow-dung, the stalks of jute and other plants, and the 
dried branches of trees. 

The Collector reports that owing to the facilities of communi- 
cation afforded by the railway, there is a marked tendency on the 
part of |the rural population to settle in towns and seats of com- 
merce. Many inhabitants of San tip ur and Ean&ghat are daily 
passengers to Calcutta, where they have their business. Some 
residents of the district live in Calcutta during the week, and go 
home for the week-end. Day labourers migrate in search of work 
to towns and into the neighbouring districts, but they always 
retain their connection with their native villages. 

The principal amusements of the people consist of various 
theatrical and musical entertainments. The performance of what 
is called the Mamdr Bhdsan is very popular. In this a descrip- 
tion is given of the strife between Ohand Saudagar, a rich 
merchant, and Mansa, the snake goddess; the latter, having 
destroyed six of the merchant’s sons, causes a snake to bite the 
seventh and last son on the day of his marriage, Behula, the 
bride, by her chastity and devotion to her husband, at last succeeds 
in arousing the compassion of the goddess, and she restores the 
husband to life. The legend is sung in verse to the accompani- 
ment of music and dancing, the performers generally being either 
Muhammadans or Muchis, 

Pirer gdn is a popular entertainment among Muhammadans. 
It consists of a musical recitation of the supernatural powers and 
wonderful feats of a Muhammadan saint named Manik Pir. This 
saint is held in much esteem even by Hindus, especially those of 
the Goals, caste. 

The hathdkala is a recital of the Eamayana or the Maha- 
bhSrata by a Brahman to an audience consisting chiefly of 
illiterate females, who cannot read the sacred books. The recital 
goes on night after night for about three hours at a stretch. 

The jdtrd is an entertainment of a higher class, consisting of 
the performance of a mythological piece, generally selected from the 
EamSyana or MahUbharata. There are mzjiy jdtrd parties in the 
district^ but the chief among them is that which was conducted 
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and managed by the late Moti Rai of Nabadwip, wbioh is 
considered the best in Bengal, The usual charge for a single 
performance by this party is Rs. 160. 

In the towns there are amateur dramatic societies which 
give public and private entertainments ; in RanSghat alone there 
are four such societies, each of which has its own stage and 
appurtenances. 

In every large village, or group of villages, there is a place 
called the bard^Srita^d, which is reserved for the worship of the 
village deity, and for the performance of jdtrd9 and other enter- 
tainments. There is usually a committee for the coUection of 
subscriptions to pay the expenses of the bdrdtjdrk, and though 
Hindus are generally the organizers, Muhammadans also subscribe 
willingly. A portion of the subscriptions is used on the worship 
of the local godiing, but the greater part goes in defraying the 
expenses of the entertainments. The two bdrdydri melas held in 
the Kanaghat bazar are the most popular in the district; people 
come in from all the country round to attend them, and a brisk 
trade is carried on by local and other shopkeepers and itinerant 
vendors. 

Among the younger generation cricket, football, and even 
lawn tennis, are gradually replacing the indigenous games. 

The chief indoor games which are indulged in are chess, 
draughts and card games. 

In the statement below will be found a list of the chief festi- Festivals, 
vale held in the district. 



Month 


Dura- 

Num- 

Daily 

Name of 


Serial 

in 

Name of 

tion 

her 

average 
attend- 
ance of 
people 

Name of 

No. 

which 

held. 

festival. 

in 

days. 

of 

fchops. 

village 
where held. 

subdivision. 

1 

Jan. 

Mallikpur .. 

3 

20 

700 

Patuli 

Ranaghat, 

2 

99 

Tehata 

8 

200 

6,000 

Tehata 

Meherpnr. 

3 

99 

Mian feahiber 

1 

16 

300 

Ragbahpnr 

Ranaghat. 

4 

Feh. 

Phnlat 

15 

80 

1,000 

Nabadwip... 

8adar« 

5 

9 > 

Dharmatola... 

6 

200 

3,000 

Cliapra 

9 > , 

6 

99 

Mnragachha 

7 

100 

1,600 ; 

Mnragachha 

99 

7 

99 

Baita 

25 


150 

Raita 

Kushtia. 

8 

99 

Kali Pnja ... 

7 

200 

4,000 

Khoksa 


9 

)9 

Maghi Purni- 

4 

300 

2,000 

Chakdaha... 

Ranaghat. 



ma. 




. 


10 

99 

Baidyanath- 

16 1 

60 

500 

Baidyanath- 

MelxerpTir. 



tola. 




tola. 


11 

>9 

SaraBwati Pu. 
ia. 

16 1 

eo 

600 

Bhowanipnr 

99 
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Serial 

No. 

Month 

in 

which 

held. 

Name of 
Festival. 

Dura- 

tion 

in 

days. 

Num, 

her 

of 

shops. 

Daily 
average 
attend- 
ance of 
people. 

Name of 
village 
where held. 

Name of 
subdivision , 

12 

Mar. 

Mahismardini 

5 

150 

1,000 

Bara Bazar, 
Banaghat. 

Banaghat. 

13 

99 

Chandghar ... 

14 

150 

4,000 

Chandghar 

Meherpur. 

14 

99 

Kali Fnja ... 

30 

7 

100 

Bara Gangdi 

Kushtia. 

15 

» 

Qhoshpara ... 

3 

250 

10,000 

Ghosh para 

Banaghat. 

16 

» 

Dol Pumima 

3 

50 

2,000 

Birahi 

99 

17 

99 

Kam Navami 

30 

10 

300 

Bhairamai^ 

Kushtia. 

18 

Apr, 

Annapurna ... 

30 

15 

200 

Khalisakundi 

'9 

19 

»9 

Bara Dol ... 

3 

200 

3,000 

Krishnagar 

Sadar. 

20 

May 

Jugal Kishor 

30 

25 

200 

Aranghata 

Banaghat. 

21 

99 

Dial Chandi 

5 

200 

2,000 

Birnagar ... 

99 

22 

June 

Dashahara ... 

2 

48 

i 4,000 

Nabadwip... 

1 Sadar. 

23 

99 

Murufcia 

8 

60 

5,000 

Murutia ... 

Meherpur. 

24 

July 

Rath Jatra ... 

1 

5 

100 

Haludbaria 

Kushtia. 

25 

99 

Ambubachi ... 

5 

100 

4,000 

Matiari 

Sadar. 

26 

99 

G^azir 

1 

15 

200 

Sankarpur 

Banagbat. 

27 

Ang, 

Brahmanltola 

4 

50 

5u0 

Nakasipara 

Sadar. 

28 

Nov, 

Bash 

4 

100 

8,000 

Nabadwip... 

99 

29 

99 

99 f.. 

3 

300 

10,000 

San tip ur ... 

Banaghat. 

80 

99 

99 ••• 

20 

25 

2,000 

Beldanga ... 

Meherpur, 

81 

99 

99 ... 

10 

30 

300 

Cbandbilla 

99 

82 

99 

Dharma 

Thatur. 

1 

15 

300 

Kayetpara 

Banaghat. 

83 

Dec. 

Ganga Puja... 

4 

10 

100 

Gotpara ... 

Sadar. 

34 

99 

Annapurna ... 

5 

100 

1,000 

Ohota Bazar 
Banagbat, 

Banaghat. 

85 

99 

Kulia 

2 

200 

10,000 

Kulia 

9» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIO HEALTH. 

The Census report of the Nadia district for the year 1901 speaks OByBBAi* 
of the district as once famous as a health resort,” but this ® 
reputation appears to be based mainly, if not solely, upon a few 
vague references to visits to it from more unhealthy spots, and 
it is extremely improbable that the district, as a whole, could 
ever have been anything but absolutely unhealthy. Certainly 
during the last fifty years or more it has been uniformly 
malarious to a high degree, and it has, in addition, suffered from 
two serious epidemics of fever. Recent enquiries have shown 
that there is little or no j ustification for the opinion, which has 
occasionally been expressed, that the present condition is of 
comparatively recent date, and has arisen from causes which 
should have been preventible. The first serious epidemic of fever, 
of which there is any complete record, occurred in the early 
sixties of the nineteenth century ; it was investigated by a com- 
mittee (usually referred to as the Epidemic Commission) under 
the presidency of Mr. Anderson in 1864, in which year it began 
to abate, though there was a subsequent slight recrudescence in 
the early seventies. 

This first epidemic of fever is thus described in Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Governors ” by 0. E. Buokland : — 

A very fatal epidemic had of late years shown itself in 
some of the villages of the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, 
but the steps taken to afford relief, viz., the appointment of native 
doctors and the gratuitous distribution of medicine, failed to check 
its progress. Towards the close of 1862 a special oflBoer, Dr. JT. 

Elliot, was deputed to visit the affected districts. He traced the 
progress of the disease, from the Jessore and Nadia districts to 
Hooghly, Barasat and Bardwan, and explained the various 
predisposing causes which enabled an ordinary epidemic fever 
to become a scourge, less virulent, but, in its effects, not les? 
desolating than cholera. The disease was described as differing 
only in its intensity from the ordinary form of malarious fever, 
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‘ being of a more congestive character than the ordinary inter- 
mittent, but presenting all the grades of severity between the 
remittent and intermittent types ’ ; and its excessive virulence in 
these districts was attributed solely to villages being undrained, 
houses unventilated, tanks uncleaned and overgrown with noxious 
weeds, and to the tangled growth of jungle and rank vegetation 
with which the Bengali loves to surround and to obscure his 
dwelling. 

The mortality from the epidemic fever arising from this 
sanitary neglect had in some villages amounted to 60 per cent, 
of the population, and, in the presence of this constantly recurring 
visitation, the remnant who had escaped immediate death lingered 
on in a state of apathy and despair, unable to help themselves, and 
destined, unlesss vigorous external aid was afforded them, to fall 
certain victims to the fever which had already nearly depopulated 
the neighbourhood, Grovernment at once proceeded to carry out 
the remedial measures proposed by Dr, Elliot, namely, the 
removal of superabundant and useless trees, shrubs, bamboo 
clumps and plantain groves, from the immediate vicinity of bouses, 
the pruning . and thinning of trees, the removal of trees and 
bamboos from the sides of tanks, the uprooting and burning of 
low bnshy jungle, vegetation and rank grass, the deepening and 
cleaning of the larger tanks, and the filling in of all useless tanks, 
watercourses, and other excavations in the neighbourhood of 
houses, the appropriation of particular tanks exclusively for the 
supply of drinking water, the construction of a few drains and 
paths in each village, and the proper ordering of burial-grounds 
and burning -ghats. This is one of the first notices of the so- 
called ‘ Burdwan ^ fever which recurred again several years after 
this date, and will be mentioned in due course. It not only 
carried off its victims in large numbers, bat the health of the 
whole population appeared to be deteriorated thereby. The 
sanguine hopes that were entertained in 1862-63 of the measures 
adopted were never realized. The fever was, generally 
speaking, an unusual phase of the malarial fever from which 
Lower Bengal is never free. The efforts of Government to 
mitigate its ravages were to some extent successful : after a time 
it appeared to die away of itself. But in 1863-64 this epidemic 
fever again appeared. The sanitary measures ordered had, 
wherever carried out with tolerable efficiency, greatly mitigated 
the intensity of the scourge, but they failed generally through 
the want of willing co-operation on the part of the people and 
their zemindars,- and this again was owing to their inability to 
understand that a comparatively new visitation like the epidemic 
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oould be in any way connected with the unwholesome state of 
the villages, which was assuredly no new thing. A special 
commission drew up a report on the subject, containing a full and 
complete account of the nature, history and probable causes 
of the disease, and offering some valuable suggestions for 
dealing with it. The epidemic was described as a congestive 
remittent fever, running its course to a fatal termination, usually 
with great rapidity, and, where not at once fatal, leaving the 
patient so shattered as to be generally unable to resist a recurrence 
of the attack. So fatal was it that no less than SO per cent, of 
the whole population of the affected area were carried off by it. 
The Commission came to the conclusion that the miasma, which 
was the immediate cause of the disease, was the result of a great 
dampness of the earth’s surface, and that this damp had been 
intensified to an unusual degree of late years, owing to the fact 
that there had been a gradual filling up of the biis by the deposit 
brought in from the rivers, and that this again bad been supple- 
mented by a gradual, but continuous, rising in the level of the 
river-bed itself, thus causing a general derangement of levels so 
as seriously to affect the natural drainage of the country. The 
remedies proposed were an improved system of drainage 
throughout the country, the burning of weeds, dried grass and 
jungle in the villages, especially at night time, the filling up of 
the small and filthy holes and clearing of the larger pools and 
tanks in the villages, and the removal of low brushwood and the 
thick accumulations of fallen leaves and branches. It was pro- 
posed tnat steps should be taken for a supply of pure drinking 
water, by reserving certain tanks under the charge of the police 
for drinking water only, and by erection, if possible, of public 
filters. The Commission insisted very strongly on the necessity 
of stringent measures being taken in all larger villages for the 
proper disposal of dead bodies. They condemned the practices of 
uneducated medicine vendors who went about the villages 
making money out of the ignorance of the people by the sale of 
drugs of the nature of which they equally were ignorant, and 
suggested the registration of qualified practitioners. It is on 
record that Hhe epidemic fever disappeared entirely after the 
oj clone of 1864, and there was no return of it in 1865 to attract 
attention.’ But it reappeared in 1866 and 1867.” 

There was another serious epidemic which lasted from 1880 
to 1885, and was enquired into by the NadiS Pever Commission 
in 1881-82. The district was again extremely' unhealthy in the 
years 1902 and 1905, and was visited by the Drainage Committee 
in the cold weather of 1906^07.- The following extract is taken 
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from the report of that Committee, which was submitted to the 
Government in April 1907 ; — 

*‘lt is impossible to differentiate between the physical features 
of the different portions of the NadiS, district. The whole area 
consists of an alluvial plain, which still receives a fair share of 
the Gangetio flood through the channels of the Jalangi, M&tS- 
bh&ngH and Gorai, but is subject to general inundation in years 
of high flood only. Backwaters, minor streams and swamps 
intersect it in all directions. A low-lying tract of black clay 
soil known as the KMantar, stretches from the adjoining district 
of Murshid&bad through the !^liganj and Tehata thanas on the 
west, but these areas do not present any special features from the 
point of view of health. A comparison from the different 
thanas arranged according to the average (a) total and (5) fever 
mortality during the five years 1901-05 does not disclose any 
marked variation in tne position of each. Santipur is compa- 
ratively rather less feverish, and Kushtia rather more so, than its 
position in the list according to total mortality would presume. 
Taking the average annual district death rate from fever for 
the same period, 33‘3, it may be said that those thanas which 
have a corresponding rate of 35 and ovfer are speoiedly unhealthy, 
and those with a rate of 80 and under comparatively healthy, 
looking to the general conditions of the district. On this basis 
the most unhealthy thanas in Nadia are those of Gangni and 
Karimpur adjoining one another on the north-west, and Jibau- 
nagar, Kumarkhali and NSopara in the east. The more healthy 
thanas comprise those of Krishnagar, Ohapra and Meheipur, 
forming a little strip from north to south in the centre of the 
district, and Ohakdaha in the extreme south. It is difficult to 
connect the figures showing the variations in population in the 
three censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901 with a theory of the pro- 
gressive deterioration of health in thanas which now show the 
highest rates of mortality from fever, but the outbreaks of 
epidemic fever in the district between 1861 and 1864 and 
again between 1880 and 1885 have complicated the conclusions 
as to normal health which may be deduced from the various 
fluctuations. In the census report of 1901 the thanas of 
B&nagbat, Santipur and Ch&kdaha (comprising the Banaghat 
subdivision), Brishnagar and Kum&rkhali are mentioned as 
being specially malarious, but only in the case of Bum&rkhali 
is tMs borne out by the figures of mortality from fever between 
1901 and 1905. As regards Karimpur, recently particularly 
feverish, the census report notes the falling off in population 
between 1891 and 1901 as difficult to esplain. The tracts reported 
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to US by the Distriot Magistrate * after consulting the local 
officers, old residents and well known zamindars,’ as specially 
unhealthy are Kumarkhali, Jibannagar, Ohakdaha, Q-Sugni, 
Alamdanga, Daulatpur, and some villages in the Meherpur and 
Krishnagar thanas. Except as regards Kumarkhali, Jibannagar 
and Gangui, the figures of mortality quoted scarcely support the 
statement, while the further allegation that ‘almost in every 
village in the Meherpur Subdivision and in some villages of the 
Kumarkhali, Daulatpur and Alamdanga police-stations malaria 
fever has increased considerably in recent times ’ requires further 
verification before it can be accepted. A comparison between the 
total number, of births and deaths registered during the five years 
1901-05 shows an increase of population in the thanas of 
Krishnagar, Ohapra, Kaliganj, Daulatpur, Meherpur and Alam- 
dSnga only. The local enquiries of Oaptain Stewart and Lieu- 
tenant Proctor in Nadia were too brief to permit of a comparison 
covering the whole distriot, but in the three thanas of Gangni» 
Kumarkhali and Jibannagar total spleen rates of 80, 47 and 67 
were recorded, although the number of villages examined (48 in 
all) was small. The most interesting point elicited was the 
probable presence in the Gangni thana of Leishman-Donovan 
infection in considerable amount, which renders nugatory the spleen 
test as evidence of the prevalence of malaria. In respect of malaria 
only it was surmised that the three thanas suffer about equally. 

The statement of the villagers in Gangni that fever had been 
severe within the last two or six years is noticeable, and is 
consistent with the fact that between the censuses of 1891 
ftn/l 1901 the thana showed an increase of 8‘5 per cent,, I'.e., was 
not particularly unhealthy. * * * Looking to the available 
evidence touching the medical history of the distriot we arrive 
at the following; conclusions:— 

(а) the whole distriot is very unhealthy ; 

(б) similarly, the whole district is feverish ; 

(e) investigation upon a small scale has demonstrated the 
fact that some of the fever is probably due to Leish- 
man-Donovan infection, but that the greater part is 
malarial ; 

{d) the most malarious thanas are those of Gangni, Kai-im- 
pur, Jibannagar, Kumarkhali and Naopara; 

(e) the least malarious areas are the Krishnagar, Ohapra, 
Ohakdaha, and Meherpur thanas.” 

Drinking water-supply is still bad, though the Distriot Board Wateb 
has for some years been endeavouring to improve it by construct- acrwr 
ing masonry wells along, the principal roads, and in many oj the 
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big villages. Kutoha ring wells are common, but are not often 
used for drinking purposes owing to religious scruples. Tanks are 
very common in the villages, and form the usual water supply 
when there is no river handy ; they are generally very dirty and 
weed-grown, and are used for washing and other domestic pur- 
poses as well as for drinking. Where no tanks or wells exist, 
drinking water is got from any casual collection of water, how- 
ever dirty and unwholesome it may be. When river water is 
drunk it is generally obtained at a spot which is also used as a 
bathing-ghat, and it must be remembered that, for the greater 
part of the year, most of the rivers have very little current. 
The sides of the rivers and Ma/g are generally used as latrines. 

In 1867 the general want of water and the decadence of the 
tanks in the district were brought to the notice of Government. 
An enquiry was held, and the Executive Engineer advocated the 
digging of tanks at the expense of Government. The Collector 
suggested that legislative interference was necessary in order to 
compel the landlords to provide their tenants with an adequate 
water supply, but no action was taken by the Government. 

PEiHomi. By fax the greatest number of deaths are returned under 

P^ever!*^* the head of fever. It is probable that the total death rate as 
now recorded is reasonably accurate, but there can be no doubt 
that a very large proportion of the deaths attributed to fever are 
due to diseases other than malaria. The village ohaukidar is able 
to detect cholera, small-pox and some other diseases with well 
defined symptoms, but most of the diseases which present any 
dilficulty in diagnosis are classed as fever. The returns under 
this head are, tiierefore, less accurate than those under any other 
head. The Medical OflScers who were deputed to assist the 
Drainage Committee of 1906-07 specially enquired into 195 
deaths in the Nadia district which had been reported as due to 
fever ; they found that 40 per cent, of these cases were due to 
malaria, acute or chronic, and the remaining 60 per cent, to 
bronchitis, pneumonia, phthisis, dysentery, diarrhoea, typhoid, 
Leishman-Donovan infection arid other causes. A similar en- 
quiry was held in the Dinajpur district in 1904, when it was 
found that less than one-third of the deaths classified as due to 
fever were actually caused by malaria. It seems probable 
that, ordinarily speaking, not more than one-third of the 
deaths imputed to fever are the direct result of malaria, though 
it must be remembered that malaria is probably the indirect 
cause of a much larger proportion, owing to the enfeeblement 
which repeated attacks of it cause* The conditions of registration 
being much the same in all districts, the returns, though incorrect 
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absolutely, give a fairly accurate idea of tbe relative prevalence 
of malaria iu different districts. During the five years ending 
with 1907, the death rate from fever averaged 34’12 per annum, 
which was the highest return from this cause of any district in 
the Province. During the five years ending with 1903, and 
during the previous five years, the corresponding figures were 
28'82 and 27*13, the district taking the 7th aud 13th place, 
respectively, in the Province, 

The Drainage Committee of 1906-07 found that the local 
conditions which contributed to the spread of malaria were : — 

(а) The insanitary state of the village sites due to, 

(1) the thick jungle in which the houses lie imbedded 

(the spleen rate in villages in which jungle was 
thick was found to be 71“7, as against 44‘5 in 
villages in which it was moderate or little), 

(2) the large number of tanks, pits and collections of 

water scattered about them, 

(3) the cultivation of rice in close proximity to the 

houses, 

(4) the bad drinking supply, and 

(6) promiscuous defcecation ; 

(б) the water-logged state of the country. 

The operation of these two factors is in two directions, namely, 
that of directly increasing the amount of malarial infection 
by facilitating the breeding of mosquitoes, and of predisposing 
the constitutions of the local residents to attacks of malaria by 
weakening them in other directions. 

Next to fever the greatest mortality is caused by cholera, for 
which disease the Nadia district has an unenviable reputation. 
It has been said that cholera made its first appearance in India in 
the town of Nabadwip. The disease is endemic in the district 
and severe epidemics occur from time to time. It is generally at 
its worst during the cold weather months, and it gradually 
subsides as tbe year advances, and usually ceases during the rains. 
There was a very severe epidemic during the cold weather of 
1896-96, the daily number of deaths at one period being as 
many as 300. During the five years ending with 1907 the death 
rate from cholera averaged 3*83, Nadia taking the fourth place in 
this respect of all the districts in the Province. In the five years 
ending with 1903, and in the previous five years, the rates were 
3*95 and 2*32, Nadia being 3rd and Xlth, respectively, in the 
Province. 
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Other Other diseases are not important, and claim very few victims 

dJseases compared with fever and cholera. Diarrhoea and dysentery 
initmitiee. pievail at times, hnt not of a severe type, the deaths due to these 
diseases seldom exceeding *12 per mille. Small-pox is even less 
prevalent and is responsible for very few deaths. Plague has 
never become epidemic. Leprosy is not common. Infirmities 
such as insanity, deaf-mutism, and blindness are comparatively 
rare ; according to the census of 1901 there are only 26 insane 
persons and 38 deaf-mutes per 100,000 of the population, the 
figures in respect of the former comparing vary favourably with 
those of the other districts in the Presidency Division. 

Mbdioaii There are 12 dispensaries and hospitals in class III under 
Government supervision in the district ; they are supported by 
local funds. There are also two dispensaries in class V. The 
most important of all these is the institution at Krishnagar, 
in which 16,420 out-patients and 412 in-patients were treated 
during the year 1907. Attached to this hospital is a separate 
building for the accommodation of female patients, which was 
erected in 1895 through the munificence of Babu Nafar Chandra 
Pal Ohaudhuri. The next institution in respect of attendance is 
that at BanEghlit, the headquarters of the Ean§ghat Subdivision ; 
this ‘was attended in 1907 by 10,004 ont-patients and 102 
in-patients. There are three other class III institutions in the 
Eanaghat Subdivision, namely at Sintipur (attended by 9,951 
out-patients and 23 in-patients), at Ula (attended by 6,276 out- 
patients), and at Ohakdaha (attended by 6,978 out-patients)* 
There is also a class V dispensary at Belgharia, supported by the 
trust fund created by Baba Kailash Chandra MukhopSdhyay. 
In the Sadar Subdivision, besides the hospital at Erishnagar, 
there is a hospital at Nabadwip called the Q-arrett Hospital, 
after a former Collector, and a dispensary at Debagram ; the 
former was in 1907 attended by 4,238 out-patients and 35 in- 
patients, and the latter by 6,110 out-patients. In the Chu&dang& 
Subdivision there is only one medical institution, namely a dis- 
pensary at Chu§.danga itself, in which 5,741 out-patients were 
treated in 1907. In the Meherpur Subdivision there is a hospital 
at Meherpur (attended by 8,120 out-patients and 59 in-patients), 
a dispensary at Shikarpur (attended by 5,644 out-patients) 
and a dispensary for women and children at Eatnapur, main- 
tained by the Church of England Zenana Mission Society, aided 
by the District Board. In the Kushtia Subdivision lie the 
remaining two class III medical institutions, namely a hospital at 
Kushtia and a dispensary at Kumarkhili ; during 1907, 7,088 
out-patients and 66 in-patients Were treated at the former and 
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2,854 out-patients at the latter. There is also in the Kushtia 
Subdivision a class V dispensary at Amta, maintained by the 
Shaha Babus of that place.. 

The total income of these hospitals and dispensaries during the 
year 1907 was Es. 28,100 and the expenditure Es. 22,433. Out of 
the income nearly Es. 16,000 was contributed from the funds of 
the District Board and Municipalities. 

Out of the 89,370 cases treated during 1907 by far the largest 
number fell, as was to be expected, under the head of malarial 
fevers. The next most prevalent disease was other diseases of 
the sbin,’^ which accounted for rather over 10,000 cases, as 
compared with 36,000 eases of malarial fever. It is noteworthy 
that skin diseases appear to be relatively much less prevalent in 
Nadia than in Khulna and Jessore, the two sister districts on the 
east of the Presidency Division. Diseases of the digestive system, 
diseases of the respiratory system, diseases of the eye, ulcers and 
worms account, in the order mentioned, for between three and 
four thousand cases each. The only other diseases calling for 
mention are leprosy and rheumatic affections, of which the 
district appears to be relatively free, as compared with other 
districts in the Presidency Division ; and diseases of the spleen 
which are relatively far more common than in the other districts 
of the Division. 

Besides the above institutions which are under Government 
supervision, there are nine private hospitals and dispensaries at 
which free medical aid is dispensed. The most important of 
these is the dispeusary and hospital at Dayabari, on the outskirts 
of Ranaghat, instituted by the Eanaghat Medical Mission but 
now maintained by the Church Missionary Society ; at this insti- 
tution 18,350 patients were treated in 1908. Next to this comes 
another institution maintained by the Church Missionary Society 
at Santirajpur, in the north of the Mehexpur Subdivision ; here 
16,064 patients were treated in 1908. The other private insti- 
tutions are at (1) Natuda in the Ohnadauga Subdivision, main- 
tained by Babu Nafar Chandra Pal Chaudhuri ; (2) NakasiparS. 
in the Sadar Subdivision, maintained by Babu Debendra Nath 
Singh Eai ; (3) Meherpur, maintained by the Mallik family ; (4) 
Meherpur, maintained by the Church of England Zenana Mission 
Society, for women and children only ; (5) Selaida, in the Kushtia 
Subdivision, maintained by Babu Eabindra Nath Tagore; (6) 
Sutragaarh, in the Eanaghat Subdivision, maintained by Babu 
Kartik Chandra Das ; and (7) Krishnagar, maintained by the 
Church of England Zenana Mission Society, for women and 
children only. 

F 
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Vaccination is compulsoiy within the limits of the nine Muni- 
cipalities, where paid vaccinators are employed. In the rttral 
areas, where vaccination is voluntary, the operation is performed 
by licensed vaccinators who charge two annas for each successful 
case. It is reported that the people have no particular prejudice 
against vaccination. During the year 1907-08 (the season for 
vaccination is September to March) 64,493 persons were success- 
fully vaccinated, giving a ratio per thousand of 34‘66 ; this ratio 
is higher than in any other district in the Presidency Division, 
with the exception of the 24-Parganas. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGEICULTCRE. 

According to the census of 1901, 56 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the district are employed, or directly interested, in 
agriculture. This percentage is remarkably low* being less than 
that in any other district in the Province, except Hooghly and 
Howrah, which show 53*8 and 42*3 per cent., respectively, of 
their populations as engaged in agriculture. This is accounted 
for to a certain extent by the' fact that Nadia has a relatively high 
urban population, but the main reason is the infertility of the 
land. The soil varies but little all over the district ; except for the 
tract known as the Ealantar, and some portions of the KushtiA 
and ESnaghat Subdivisions, it is almost universally a light sandy 
loam, possessing but little fertilising power, and incapable of 
retaining moisture. In earlier days, before the rivers had 
completed their xJ'ork of land making, the district was far more 
liable than it is now to considerable inundations, which, although 
they might destroy the crop which was actually standing at the 
time of their visitations, brought with them a coating of silt, which 
ensured an excellent outturn for the following crop. This 
enrichment of the soil, however, no longer takes place as frequently 
as it is used to, and as the very light manuring which is applied 
is insufficient to compensate for the loss occasioned to the soil by 
cropping, there can be little doubt that the land is getting less 
and less capable of giving a good return, This is particularly 
noticeable in the steady diminution which has been taking place 
of late in the net area cropped in the district, which means that 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to allow the land to lie 

* The Collector states that he doubts the accuracy of these figures ; he would 
put the percentage at about 80, as many day labourers are directly interested in 
agriculture, and rely on field work for a living ; he thinks that 66 per cent 
probably represents only those who actually hold lauds on lease, uilemdi, jamm o 
otherwise, 

f The abandonment of indigo cultivation has als'> reduced the fertility of the IsAd 
it is reported that bumper crops of paddy ware, obtained when it was Hgrown in 
rotation with indigo 

f2 
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fallow for longer periods between croppings. During the last 
five years for which statistics are available, the average area of 
culturable waste other than fallow was about 348,000 acres ; of 
current fallows, about 400,000 acres ; and of net cropped land, 
about 520,000 acres ; in other words the net cropped area was 
only about 41 per cent, of the total culturable area. The 
corresponding percentages in the two sister districts of Khulna 
and Jessore for the same years were about 74 and 89, respectively. 
The only conclusion that can be drawn from these figures is that 
the soil in Nadia is not sufiSciently fertile to enable the same 
percentage of the population to depend upon agriculture as 
would be the case were the district more favourably circum- 
stanced in this respect than it is. Other reasons have been 
suggested, such as the precarious nature of the tenure under 
which a large proportion of the land is held, and loss of vitality 
and energy among the inhabitants owing to repeated attacks of 
malaria; but though these may be contributing causes, there 
seems little doubt that the main reason why the percentage of the 
population engaged upon agriculture is so comparatively low in 
Nadia is that the land is, on account of its infertility, incapable 
of affording a livelihood to a large percentage. 

The physical oharaeteristios of the district are almost uniform 
throughout, and the agricultural conditions vary but little. The 
only tract of any size which presents any marked differences 
from the general average is that known as the Kalantar. This 
tract commences in the Murshidabad district, comes into Nadia 
through the gap on the western boundary between the Bhagirathi 
and the Jalangi, and stretches through the district in a south- 
easterly direction. It is about 15 miles long and 8 miles 
broad. It is low-lying, and the surface soil has hardened into 
a comparatively stiff black clay, which, under favourable condi- 
tions, produces a good crop of dman rice, but is too water-logged 
for any autumn crop, and is unsuitable for regular winter crops. 
The inhabitants of this tract, being dependent upon the one crop, 
which is liable in some years to be swept away by violent floods, 
and in other years, when the monsoon fails, to die for want of 
moisture, are naturally more exposed to famine than those of 
the other parts of the district, where a second crop may afford 
some compensation for loss of the first. 

No irrigation is practised in the district, the chief reason being 
that the surface is so uniformly level as to afford little or no 
scope for canals and distributaries. 

As elsewhere in lower Bengal, the most important crop is 
rice, but NadiS. differs from all other districts in depending far 
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more upon the autumn variety than upon the winter variety. In 
this district the autumn rice crop occupies 69 per cent, of the normal 
net cropped area ; this percentage is more than double that of any 
other district in the province, except Sambalpur, in! which it is 47. 
Winter rice covers 23 per cent, of the normal net cropped area 
No summer rice is grown. Rabi crops, of which the most 
important are (1) gram and (2) other rabi cereals and pulses, 
occupy 56 per cent, of the normal net cropped area ; jute occupies 
14 per cent,; while sugarcane is comparatively unimportant? 
occupying only 2 per cent. The reason why the total of these per« 
centages exceeds 100 is that so large a proportion as three-fourths 
of the total cropped area is twice cropped. It is said that more than 
a thousand different varieties of rice are grown ; many considerable 
villages have a variety of their own, and old varieties are constantly 
being replaced Toy new ones. In a report issued by the Director 
of Agriculture it is remarked that paddy is perhaps the best 
instance known of the variations which plants have undergone 
under cultivation. Originally an aquatic grass, the one charac- 
teristic which it has most persistently retained amidst all the 
changes brought about by differences in climate, soil and mode 
of cultivation, is the need of a large quantity of water for its 
proper growth * * * It is the belief of the raiyats that, 
give the paddy but this one thing needful, it will grow in 
any soil and under any climate. Indeed the facility with which 
it adapts itself to the different classes of soil from the stiflest 
olay to the lightest of sands, and from the peaty to the 
saline, is simply wonderful. Compared with the advantages of a 
proper supply of water, all other questions in its cultivation, 
namely the quality of the seed used, the nature of the soil on 
which it is grown, the manures applied, and the mode of 
cultivation adopted, are things of very minor importance.” 

The autumn rice or aus, is also known as hhadoi rice, after Aatumn 
the name of the month in which it is harvested. As already 
stated it is by far the most important crop which is grown in the 
district. It requires less water than the other varieties of ricOj 
and in fact it cannot be grown on land which is liable to be 
flooded during the rains to a depth of more than two feet, as 
it does not grow to a height of more than three or three 
and-a-half feet, and it does not possess the power of accommodat- 
ing its growth to the depth of the water surrounding it, as 
do the long stemmed varieties. Cultivation of the land for it 
commences as soon as the early showers permit of ploughing 
and the seed is sown broadcast in April or May. As soon as 
the young plants have attained the height of 5 or 6 inches, the 
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field is harrowed with a view to somewhat thin out the crop, and 
also to prepare the way for the first weeding. During May and 
the first half of June it is most necessary to keep the fields 
clear of weeds, and it is the amount of labour required in this 
operation which makes the am a more troublesome crop even than 
the transplanted 6>man. Under favourable conditions the crop 
is ready for the sickle in August or September. The rice yielded 
IS of coarse quality, and difficult to digest ; it is used by the lower 
classes only. The outturn is less in weight, and fetches a lower 
price than that afforded by the dman crop, but it provides the 
raiyat with a food grain, and his cattle with fodder, at a time 
of the year when both are scarce. Moreover it is ofi the 
ground early enough to permit of the preparation of the land 
for the rahi or winter crop, which gives it another advantage 
over the aman^ The normal outturn of am rice in Nadia 
is 12 maunds per acre, which compares favourably with the 
figures for other districts, notwithstanding the infertile nature 
of the soil; but this result is only obtained by allowing the soil 
far more frequent and prolonged periods of rest .than are 
necessary elsewhere. Am paddy is one of the best cleaning crops 
for lands which have become badly infested with weeds ; and it 
is occasionally grown for this purpose. It is specially useful for 
ridding from mIu grass land on ^which it is desired to plant out 
an orchard. 

Witit«>r The crop of next importance to the district is the winter rice 

rice or dman. It is in this class that the most varieties occur, and 

it furnishes all the finest qualities of rice. The preparation of 
the land for this crop begins early in the year. In April or 
May the seed is sown very thick in a nursery, and when the 
seedlings make their appearance another field is prepared into 
which to transplant them. For this purpose it is necessary to 
repair the embankments round the field so that it shall retain all 
the rain which it receives. It is then repeatedly ploughed up 
until the surface is reduced to thick mud. The seedlings are 
then taken out of the nursery and transplanted into rows about 
nine inches apart, where they are left to mature, the only 
subsequent operation being one or two weedings in the latter part 
of August. The crop is harvested in November or December. 
The most critical period for this crop is when it begins to blossom 
in the latter part of October. If there is not sufficient moisture 
at this time, no grain will form in the ear. The soil most suited 
to the dman crop is one that contains a large admixture of 
olay. In Nadia dman rice is nearly the sole crop in the 
Kalantar, and it is also grown fairly extensively in the Kushtia 
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Subdivision. Tlie normal yield is about 13 J maunds of rice 
per acre, which is less than what is obtained in the other districts 
of the Presidency Division. 

The cultivation of jute has been steadily increasing of late Jut#, 
years, and this crop now occupies 14 per cent, of the normal net 
cropped area. Generally speaking, it does well on lands which 
are suitable for aus rice. The preparation of the land for this 
crop begins as soon as sufficient rain to moisten it has fallen. 

It is first ploughed twice or thrice and then allowed to rest for a 
time, while the cultivator manures it with cow-dung and any other 
fertilizing agent upon which he can lay his hands. It is ploughed 
again in May, and the surface rendered as fine as possible, after 
which the seed is sown. When the seedlings are five or six 
inches in height, a harrow is passed over the field with a view to 
thinning out the plants where they are too thick, and also to 
assist] in the absorption of moisture by breaking up the surface of 
the ground. The first weeding does not take place until the 
plants are about a foot high ; every effort is then made to entirely 
eliminate the weeds, and if the work is well done no further 
weeding is required. The crop matures in August or September, 
and it is then out and tied up in bundles about 15 inches in 
diameter, which are steeped in the nearest stagnant water for 
about a fortnight until the stalks have become sufficiently 
decomposed to admit of the extraction of the fibre from them. 

In performing this operation the stem is broken near the root, 
and the broken portion drawn off ; the protruding end of the fibre 
is then grasped, and, by gradual pulling and shaking, the rest of 
the fibre is extracted from the stalk. It is then well rinsed in 
water, and hung up on bamboos in the sun to dry. Jute is an 
exhausting crop to the land, and cannot be grown on the same 
plot for two years in succession. Some of the loss to the land is 
made up by scattering on the surface the leaves of the plant which 
are stripped from the stalks before they are steeped. 

The quality of the jute grown in the Nadia district is inferior 
to that grown in the districts north of the Ganges. One reason 
for this is that in the latter districts the best lands are devoted to 
the crop, whereas in Nadia and other districts in the Presidency 
Division less care is taken in this respect; a further explanation as 
regards Nadia itself lies in the inherent infertility of the soil. 

The best jute has its fibres in long thick clusters, soft and fine, 
yet strong, of a white glistening colour and free from particles of 
bark or wood. The inferior qualities have a coarse red fibre. 

The length or shortness of the stem is said not to affect the price-; 
only its fineness^ cleanness and silkiness are looked to. 
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itahi Babi crops generally are sown in October and early November, 

crops. and reaped in March. The most important of these are gram, 
the normal acreage of which is 80,000, representing 14 per cent, 
of the normal net cropped area ; and those which fall under the 
head of other rabi cereals and pulses, such as peas and mamri: 
these latter occupy 10 per cent, of the normal net cropped area. 
Wheat has declined in importance, and its normal acreage is now 
only 23,100. Barley is only grown on 7,500 acres. The normal 
outturn of the rabi crops in Nadia is rather under the average 
outturn in the other districts of the Presidency Division. 

Other Crops producing oilseeds occupy, between the different 

varieties, about 22 per cent, of the normal net cropped area. In 
some parts, especially in the Ohuadanga Subdivision, the cultiva- 
tion of chillies {capsicum frufescem) and turmeric forms an 
important feature of the rural industry, and the peasant relies 
upon it to pay his rent. Indigo, the manufacture of which was 
once the most important industry in the district, now occupies 
only about 1,000 acres About 20,000 acres are devoted to 
orchards and market-gardens. Generally speaking, the quality 
of the mangoes is not good, and in some parts of the district, 
especially in the Kalantar, even the common mango does not do 
well.* The cultivation of potatoes is extending especially in the 
south of the district near the railway line, in which parts other 
garden produce is freely grown (where the conditions of the soil 
permit) and exported to Calcutta. 

tion^^De Collector reported that the 

^on^geDe- gp^re land capable of being brought under cultivation 

was small, and probably as scarce as in other district in Lower 
Bengal. The proportion of such land is still smaller now, and 
Consequently there is room for very little extension of cultivation. 
Moreover, little or no improvement in the methods of agriculture 
is observable, and but little progress in the way of the introduc- 
tion of new or better varieties of crops. 
eainpali. The character of a harvest depends, within certain wide limits, 
more on the seasonable distribution of the rainfall than on its 
absolute quantity. Although a well marked deficiency in the 
rainfall will certainly entail a deficient crop yield, yet the 
magnitude of the deficiency will depend on the distribution of the 
rain which fell. In the month of Baisakh (April-May) there 
should be light showers to facilitate the preparation of the land 
and supply moisture for the sowing of the aus^ During the 
month of Jaiotha (May-June) rain is not required, but in Asarh 

* The cultivation of good mangoes from grafts is increasing, and many of the 
amMars now have good mango orchards. 
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(June-July) there should be heavy falls to give plenty of moisture 
for the young am crop, and to permit of the sowing of the dman 
seed in the njirseries. Heavy rain with intervals of fine weather 
for transplantation of the aman seedlings and for weeding is 
required during the month of Sraban (July- August). During 
Bhadra (August-September) longer intervals of fine weather are 
required to facilitate the reaping and threshing of the am crop. 
Showers at intervals of about a week are required in Aswin 
(September-October), and lighter and less frequent showers in 
Kartik (October-Nov ember). There should be no rain in 
Agrahayan (November-Deeember), but showers in Magh (De- 
cember- January) are useful; a proverb which is frequently 
quoted in the district runs ^^jadi barshe mdgher Bheshdhanya rdjd 
punya de%h^^ if it rains at the end of M%h, rich will be th© 
king and blessed the country. No rain is required in the last two 
months, Phalgun and Ohaitra. 

The local cattle are very inferior ; the pasturage available for Cattle. 
them is deficient both in quantity and quality, and no care 
is taken to improve the breeds by selection or otherwise. The 
prices are low, averaging about Rs. 26 for a cow and Rs. 30 for 
a bullock. The practice of employing buffaloes in agricultural 
operations has become in rocent years much more common than 
it used to be, as one pair of them can do the work of two 
pairs of the miserable local bullocks. The price of a buffalo 
is about Rs. 40- 

The local breed of ponies is wretched ; the average price is Other 
about Rs. 37. Q-oats are fairly common, but are not as a rule f 
kept as a means of making a livelihood. Sheep are occasionally 
imported, but are rarely bred in the district. Pigs are kept by 
Bunas, and some of the lowest castes of Hindus. 

The District Board expends about Rs. 1,000 per annum on its Vetebi- 
Veterinary establishment. 

WOEK. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


^n atural calamities. 

Floods. Before the Ganges broke its way to the east, the district must 
have been liable to terrible floods, but there have not been many 
occasions during the last hundred years on which inundations 
sufiBciently serious to affect the general prosperity of the people 
have] occurred. In 1801 a very destructive inundation took 
place necessitating Government aid for the sufferers, and a sum 
of Es. 3,171 was expended on relief. The next serious inunda- 
tion took place in 1823, but no definite information is now forth- 
coming as to its extent. Such also is the case with the floods of 
1838, 1857, 1859 and 1867, but a full account of the inundation 
of 1871 is on record. Rain fell at short intervals throughout the 
hot weather of that year until the ordinary monsoon set in, but 
though it was unseasonable, the prospects of both the early and 
late rice crops were excellent until the beginning of August, when 
the rivers began to rise. By the middle of that month it had 
become evident that a serious inundation was to be expected. 
The portions of the head-quarters subdivision lying in the 
Bhagirathi and the Meherpur Subdivision were the first to suffer ; 
the north-east and central parts of the district were next affected, 
and, lastly, the eastern part of the Ohuadinga Subdivision. The 
Bhagirathi rose and fell three times, and the other rivers twice, 
on each occasion the Bhagirathi being some days in advance* 
Bather more than half the rice crop was lost, and it is estimated 
that 200,000 head of cattle perished either from starvation or 
disease* The people suffered severe hardships for two and a half 
months, but there was very little loss of life, as the water rose 
slowly. It was hoped that with the subsidence of the floods the 
cold weather crops would give a good outturn, but this did not 
prove to be the case, as the sowing season was much retarded and 
many valuable crops were not put down at all. However, the 
poorer classes benefited by the increase in the demand for 
labour occasioned by the loss of so many cattle, and only a small 
amount was expended from public funds for the relief of pressing 
necessities. 
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In 1885, which, was a year of a very high flood, the embank- 
ment breached at Laltaturi on 23rd August, and water passed 
through it until the end of September. For three weeks the 
discharge through the breach was at the enormous rate of 50,000 
cubic feet per second. The inundation came down into the 
district through the Kalantar, and by 1st September it had 
reached the Bagula railway station ; eight days later it topped, 
and then breached, the railway embankment, and it then passed 
along into the Ichhamati and finally breached the Central Bengal 
Railway. 

The Bhagirathi went into very high flood again in the year 
1889, but much less damage was done in the district than in 
1885, as the Jalangi and Matabhanga did not simultaneously go 
into flood. 

In September 1900, owing to torrential rain over the whole of 
south-west Bengal, the district was again visited by floods. 
Considerable damage was done in some of the large municipalities, 
and in the rural tracts nearly 3,000 kutcba and 1,OOQ puoka 
houses collapsed, and seven lives were lost. The damage to crops 
and cattle was not, however, very serious, and no distress requir- 
ing Government relief came to notice. 

There is no record to show the extent to which the district Famustss.! 
suffered in the famine of 1769-70. The famine of 1866 was 
severely felt. Great damage had been done in the district by a 
cyclone which swept across it in 1864, and a severe drought 
occurred in the following year. At the end of October 1885 the 
Collector reported that the outturn of the rice crop was expected 
to be less than half that produced in ordinary years, and that the 
prospects of the winter crops were very bad. By the beginning 
of 1866 prices had risen to double the ordinary rates and distress 
had commenced. 

In March the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
addressed the Lieutenant-Governor on the subject. One of these, 
the Rev. T. G. Lincke, stated that a certain measure of rioe^ 
which some years ago cost three or four pice, now sells at thirteen 
or fourteen pice, which alone is sufficient to account for the 
present distress of the poor. Were I to tell the instances of how 
long many must go without food, and what sort of materials they 
contrive to convert into food, you could not beUeve it, for it 
is really incredible and yet it is true nevertheless.’^ Another 
missionary, the Rev. F. Sohurr, of Kapasdanga, declared that 
‘‘ respectable farmers are so much reduced in circumstances that 
they cannot employ nearly so many day-labourers as they used 
to do in former times, and consequently the labouring classes are 
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redaced to the point of starvation. They are now able to glean 
a little wheat, gram, etc., but after a month all the crops will 
have been gathered in, when nothing can be obtained by gleaning 
in the fields. They are now thrown upon roots, berries, etc., for 
their chief support, and when that supply is exhausted, they will 
be forced to eat the rind of trees, grass, etc. I never witnessed 
such misery in my life:’^ 

This appeal of the missionaries resulted in oflSoial reports being 
called for. A thorough inquiry was made, from which it 
appeared that the distress was severest in the central portions of 
the district, while in those parts in which much of the land is 
devoted to date trees, chillies, tobacco, and other of the more 
lucrative crops, the distress was least felt. On the 30th April 
1866, it was reported that the suffering was much less in the 
neighbourhood of Kushtia, Chuadanga and Meherpur than in 
other parts. Regarding the rest of the district,’’ the Collector 
stated, ** all accounts agree that there is great distress. There is 
no famine, for grain is to be had, but there is very little money 
to buy it at the prevailing prices. For some months the poor 
(and in this word I include all the working classes) have not had 
more than one meal a day, and it is to be feared that many have 
not had even that,’^ 

On receipt of this information, Government sanctioned the 
expenditure of Es. 20,000 on road-making and other relief- 
works. In May public meetings were held at Krishnagar, 
Ranaghat and Chuadanga, and subscriptions were raised for the 
relief of the sufferers. Before the end of the month relief works 
had been started at different places where most needed, and a sum 
of Rs. 5,000 was assigned to the district by the Government from 
the unexpended balance of the North-West Provinces Famine 
Fund. In June the distress became severe, and it was calculated 
that about 2,600 persons were employed on the special relief works, 
and on public works of all kinds about 4,000. In August a 
further sum of Rs. 30,000 was granted for relief works. Kitchens 
were established at different places for the distribution of cooked 
food, and in some few instances allowances were made to a limited 
number of people at their own homes. The general distress 
began to diminish in August, when the early rice crop, which is 
extensively grown in the district, began to come into the market. 
In the beginning of September steps were taken to gradually 
contract the relief operations, and in October only three or four 
centres remained open in the part of the district which had 
suffered most. Relief works were suspended on 10th October, 
but it was found necessary to resume them for a time in November, 
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as the cold weather crop did not afford so much employment 
as was expected. In the western part of the district the distress 
caused by the famine was aggravated by floods from the Bhagira- 
thi, which almost totally destroyed about 18,000 acres of rice. 

Tlie aggregate daily number of persons who received gratuitious 
relief throughout the operations was returned at 601,123, and the 
aggregate daily number employed on relief works was 837,059 
including those employed up to February 1867, in order to finish 
some works of great public importance. The average daily 
number employed during the last week of May was 550; during 
the last week of June, 4,415 ; during the last week of July, 12,059 ; 
during the last week of September, 460. The total expenditure 
on gratuitous relief was Rs. 35,488, of which Rs. 24,500 was pro- 
vided by Government and the balance raised by private subscrip- 
tions. The expenditure on relief works was Es. 48,000. As 
regards the method of payment to persons attending relief works 
the Collector reported that no wholesale contractors were 
employed ; the work-people were paid direct, generally by daily 
wages, which varied according to sex and age from three pice 
to ten pice, but sometimes by task work. Payment in food was 
attempted once or twice, but it was found that charitable relief 
gave quite enough in that respect, and money payments prevailed 
everywhere.” 

The district suffered again from famine in 1874. Great dis- Famine of 
tress had been caused by floods in 1871. The following year was 
on the whole prosperous, though there were not wanting periods 
of unpropitious weather or circumstances of partial failure in 
some of the crops ; it was not however, a bumper season, nor such 
as to make good all the losses which had been incurred in the 
preceding year. The rainfall in 1873 was both deficient in 
quantity, and unseasonably distributed, the most marked feature 
being the failure in September and October, in which months 
only five inches fell. The effects on the harvest varied remarkably 
in different localities ; in some the early rice crop was excellent, 
in others it was much below the average; but the winter rice 
on high lands completely failed, though a fair outturn was 
obtained in marshy lands. Taking the whole district, the early 
rice probably gave an average outturn, while the outturn of 
the winter rice did not exceed one-third of what it usually 
yielded. The area affected covered 628 square miles and 
comprised the whole of thanas Kaliganj and Nakasipara> 
three-fourths of Tehata and Chapra, and one-fourth of Kotwali? 
the last-named being the tract adjoining the Nakasipara thana 
severe distress was, in fact, practically confined -to that portion 
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Famine 

1897.1 


of the district, which is know^n as the Kalantar. Relief works 
were opened in February 1874, and were maintained until 
September. The average daily number of persons who attended 
them varied from 1,662 in February to 5,006 in July. The 
amount expended on relief works was Rs. 1,39,712, and in 
gratuitous relief Rs. 64,000. In addition, 264 tons of food-grains 
were distributed in charitable relief works and 115 tons advanced 
on loan, also the sum of Rs. 1,30,662 was expended in cash 
loans. 

The famine of 1896-97 affected the district much more 
severely. As usual the Kalantar, in which nothing but dman 
rice is grown, suffered the most. The average outturn of the 
dman crop in the district during the preceding nine years was only 
8 annas, nearly 3 annas worse than in any other district in 
Bengal : in the years 1894 and 1896 it was 12 J and 7^ annas 
respectively : in 1896 it was not more than 2 annas, as owing 
to the failure of the monsoon and the absence of the usual 
inundations, there was no moisture to swell the grain. The 
average outturn of the au8 rice during the preceding nine years 
was under 10 annas, and in 1895 it was 9 annas ; in 1896 the 
outturn was only 6 annas. The portion of the district which 
was first affected was the Kalantar, in which a test work was 
opened as early as 15th November. During January relief works 
had to be opened in thanas Karimpur and Daulatpur. Four 
more thanas, viz., Ohapra, Grangni, Meherpur and Naopara, were 
affected during the following months, and, finally, between June 
and September it was found necessary to provide work, though 
not gratuitous relief, in thanas Alamdanga and Damurhuda. 
The total area affected covered 1,182 square miles, with a 
population of 625,840. The distress was intense over 503 square 
miles with a population of 266,777. Relief works were 
open from the middle of November 1896 till the middle 
of September 1897: they were attended in all by close 
on three million workers, who excavated 105 million cubic 
feet of earth at 'a cost of 3i lakhs of rupees: this large 
amount of earthwork cost only 6 per cent, more than it would 
have at ordinary rates, which compares very favourably with the 
result obtained in the 1866 famine, when it was estimated that 
the earthwork cost double the ordinary rates. The average 
daily attendance on the relief works ranged from 673 in the last 
week of November 1896 to 29,545 in the third week in June 
1897. Five major works were taken up by the Public Works 
Department, and 48 minor works under Civil Agency. Among 
the former the most important, was^^the excavation; of a channel 
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to eonnect the Bhairab with the MatabhSnga near ShikSrpnr; 
this was finished in time to oarry the flood waters of the MstS- 
bhanga into the Bhairab, which greatly improved for a time the 
water-supply of a large part of the Meherpur Subdivision : the 
canal, however, has since then silted up to a great extent, and 
the Bhairab has lapsed into its old condition of stagnancy. 

Gratuitous relief was afforded from January till September* 
The aggregate number of persons so relieved was rather over six 
millions* The daily average relieved ranged from 1,675 in the 
third week in January to 77,233 in the third week in June. No 
gratuitous relief was found necessary in the affected portion of 
the Chuadanga Subdivision. The only form which gratuitous 
relief from Government funds took was the grant of doles of 
cleaned rice at the rate of half and quarter of a seer per diem for 
adults and children respectively. In return for the doles, those 
who were fit for light work were required to either twist 3J seers 
of Jiite into string, or spin one seer of cotton into thread, per 
week. Some of the string and cotton thus obtained watf issued to 
a few weavers who were in distress, and the matting and cloths 
woven by them were sold. From 1st August kitchens for the issue 
of cooked food to the dependents of workers were opened. Poor- 
houses were very sparingly used. The following paragraph is 
taken from the chapter dealing with gratuitous relief in the 
final report on the famine submitted by the Collector. 

Very few general remarks would appear necessary. It wag 
found in this district that the exaction of a task in return for 
doles made little or no difference to the number of applicants for 
relief, though it caused Government very considerable extra 
expense. If circle ofiSoers do their duty properly there should be 
no need to impose a task unless some task could be devised by 
which Government at any rate would not be a loser- These 
remarks do not of course apply to artizans. The system of sub- 
circle ofl5oers has worked well. Before it was introduced, circle 
oflBoers had to spend so much of their time in the purely mechani- 
cal duty of superintending the issue of doles, that they wer© 
unable to give suflGlcient attention to the extremely important work 
of careful house-to-house visitation. The system of relieving 
dependents of relief workers upon the works does not appear satis- 
factory ; it is liable to abuse and is also rather hard upon the 
dependents themselves, in that they have to undergo a considerable 
amount of exposure to the weather. It is desirable that gratuitous 
relief and relief to workers should be kept entirely separate, 
and consequently it is, in my opinion, better that dependents 
of relief workers should be relieved in their own homes.^^ 
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The total expenditure on relief was about 8 J lakhs of rupees, 
of which 3A lakhs were expended on the wages of workers, and 
3J lakhs on gratuitous relief ; the expenditure works out to an 
average of a trifle over one anna per diem per person relieved. 

In the chapter on general remarks and recommendations in 
the Collector's final report, the following passage occurs : — 

^‘The famine of 1896-97 was far more severe in this district 
than was that of 1873-74. Notwithstanding this, it was found 
possible in the present famine to close Gtovornment relief a 
month to six weeks earlier than was possible in 1873-74. As 
stated, however, under chapter VII, I believe that it was mainly 
because by somewhat liberal administration during the time of 
cultivation of the am crop, the people were enabled to obtain a 
better outturn than would otherwise have been possible, that it 
was not necessary to continue Government relief for a month or 
six weeks more. There are in my opinion no indications that 
the people have shown in the present famine increased resources 
and more resisting power than in previous famines. The people 
of the Kalantar are all wretchedly poor and hopelessly in debt ; 
the .great majority of them hold lands under the utbandi system, 
and being practically tenants-at-wiU^ are entirely in the hands 
of zamindars. In fact, under present oircumstanoes, there is no 
reason for supposing that their power of resisting famine has 
in any single way increased during the last 20 years.’^ 

Distress of Famine conditions prevailed again in the district in the year 
X908. 1908, though it was not found necessary to formally declare 

famine under the Code. The rainfall in 1907 was very similar 
to that in 1896, the most prominent feature being the almost 
complete failure of the monsoon in the months of September and 
October, whereby the outturn of the dman rice was reduced to 
only 13 per cent, of a normal crop. The distress afleeted an 
area of about 800 square miles, with a population of 435,000 ; as 
usual, the Kalautar was the tract to suffer the most. A few 
relief works were opened in January, but they did not attract 
many labourers, and it was not until March that the pinch became 
sufficiently severe to cause the people to come in at all freely. 
In April about 3,400 persons attended the relief works daily, and 
this number rose to 5 j677 in June, after which the attendance 
gradually fell off until September, by the end of which month it 
was found unnecessary to keep the relief works open any longer, 
A total sum of Es. 9,859 was expended on gratuitous relief, but 
there was some confusion in the accounts which renders it 
impossible to state the total number of persons so relieved. No 
kitchens or poor-houses were opened. A total sum of Rs. 6,69,635 
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was distributed in loans under the Land Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, principally during the months of 
April and May, and the Collector remarks that this “ put heart 
into the people, prevented demoralization, and stimulated agri- 
cultural operations.” 

The total amount expended on relief works was Rs. 1,59,414, 
and the total amount of earth-work executed was 63| million 
cubic feet ; this gives the remarkably low rate of Ks. 2-5-6 per 
thousand cubic feet. The piece-work system was adopted, and 
the average daily wage earned amounted to 3 annas 2 pies 
owing to the adoption of this system, the expenditure on gratui- 
tous relief was much less than it would otherwise have been. 

There was far less actual lack of food than was the case in 
1896-97, and no steps were necessary to bring grain into the 
affected area. The tendency which has been observed in other 
districts towards a considerable increase in the power of the 
people to resist famine conditions was clearly indicated in Nadia 
in 1908 ; for though the failure of crops in 1907 was very similar 
to that in 1896, and the prices of food grains were considerably 
higher in 1908 than they were in 1897, yet the distress appears 
to have been far deeper in the earlier than in the latter of these 
two years. 


0 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

Between the years 1786 and 1795 A.D. lists of rates of rent were 
filed by the landholders, and the following figures, which have 
been compiled from those lists, show the rates which then prevailed 
in twenty parganas of the district for the varying descriptions of 
lands which bear the most important crops. They are of interest 
in that they were the basis upon which the permanent settlement 
of 1793 was made. In considering them it should be remembered 
that the local bigha is equivalent to one-third of an acre. The 
figures noted against each crop represent the rate of rent in Indian 
currency per bigha of the land upon which that crop is grown. 



Aus rice. 

Aman 

rice. 

Home- 

stead. 

Tobacco. 

Jute. 

Sugar 

cane. 


Fan, 


A, 

Po 

A. P. 

Rs* A. 

P. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

A. p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs* A. 

p. 

Ashrafabad 

9 

7 

7 

3 

1 3 

6 




1 7 

7 



Bagwan ... 

8 

3 

9 

9 

0 14 

9 

0 14 

9 

8 5 



8 4 

C 

1 Faizullapur 

10 

0 

5 

0 

1 6 

0 

**• 



• •• 




Havilisbabr 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 10 

0 

«u, 


f tT 

1 6 

9 

... 


Jaipar 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 9 

9 

0 13 

0 

... 

1 10 

0 

2 7 

0 

Kbosalpur 

4 

0 

5 

0 

2 4 

0 



... 

1 8 

0 

3 0 

0 

Rusdaba ... 

8 

8 

6 

0 

0 14 

9 

1 0 

3 

11 6 

1 13 

3 

1 10 

0 

Krisbnagar 

9 

9 

8 

3 

0 14 

9 

0 14 

9 


1 13 

3 

3 4 

0 

Rubazpu’’... 

8 

3 

4 

3 

1 8 

6 




... 




Mabatpur... 

9 

9 

7 

3 

0 14 

9 

0 14 

9 


1 13 

3 



Mamjuani 

9 

9 

9 

2 

0 14 

9 

0 14 

9 

9" 9 

1 13 

3 

4 8 

0 

Sfatiari ... 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 9 

9 

0 13 

0 






Nabadwip 

9 

9 

13 

0 

1 3 

6 

0 13 

0 




7 4 

0 

Pajnaur 

9 

9 

7 

3 

1 3 

6 

1 10 

0 

« « • 

1 13 

3 

4 1 

0 

Pat Mabai 

14 

0 

8 

0 

1 0 

0 






• •i 


Plassey ,,, 

11 

9 



1 2 

0 

0 *9 

9 


0 n 

6 

3 10 

8 

Raj pur ... 

10 

0 

s' 

0 

1 8 

0 

... 





.*• 


Santipur ... 

9 

9 

7 

3 

0 14 

9 

0 14 

9 


1 *8 

6 

3 4 

0 

Srinagar ... 

9 

9 

8 

3 

0 14 

9 

1 2 

0 


1 13 

3 



Ukbra ... 

9 

9 

7 

3 

1 3 

6 

... 


... 






No records exut to show the rates which prevailed in the 
other parganas, 
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In July 1872 the Government of Bengal called for a return Rents of 
showing the prevailing rates of rent then paid by the cultivators 
for the ordinary descriptions of land on which the common crops 
are grown, and the following information is condensed from the 
report which was submitted by the Collector of Nadia. For 
ordinary land producing rice or miscellaneous crops, the titbandi^ 
or year by year, rates are given ; and as these rates were only 
charged according to the quantity of land actually under 
cultivation, they are higher than by the jama^ or leasehold 
system, under which land is taken for a term of years at an 
annual rate, which has to be paid whether the land be cultivated 
or not. The Collector stated that, as a general rule throughout 
the district, the rate for jama lands was about half that for 
ntbandL G-arden or orchard lands, however, were never leased 
on the utlandi system, and for such the jama or leasehold rates 
have been given. This explanation must be borne in mind in 
perusing the following list of rents for the several subdivisions of 
the district — 

(1) Head-quarters subdivision, in which lie the following 


pargana8 : — 

1. Bagwto. 

2. Belgaon. 

3. Faizullapur. 

4. Islampur. 

5. Jehangirahad. 

6. Khosalpur. 

7. Eubazpur. 

8. Mahatpur. 

9. Mahmudalipur. 

10. Mamjuani, 

11. Matiari. 

12. Manoharshahi. 

13. Munsifpur. 


14. Nadia. 

15. Palashi. 

16. Patmahal. 

17. Eajpur. 

18. Raipur. 

19. Santipur. 

20. Taraf Munsifpur. 

21. Umarpur. 

22. Umarpur, taraf Digam* 

barpur* 

23. Umarpur Digambarpur. 

24. Ukhra, Chakla Krish* 

nagar. 


Ordinary high lands^ producing dvnan rice ouly, or gu% 
rice, with a second crop of pulses, oilseeds, etc., or if sown 
in Jute, 12 annas to Re. 1-4 per bigha ; the same land, if culti- 
vated with pepper or indigo, from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per bigha ; 
the same land if under sugarcane, Re* 1-4 to Rs. 2 per bigha ; 
very deep marshy land in which the latest winter rice is sown 
on the chance of its not being entirely submerged, from 6 annas 
to 12 annas per bigha ; exceptionally high lands, near home- 
steads, frequently formed by elevations made for houses, and 
sides of tanks, and artificial mounds on which tobacco, betel-leaf, 

g2 
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cotton, mulberry, garden produce, etc., are grown, from Rs. 2-4 
to Es. 2-12 per bigba; the same land when used for plantain 
gardens from Ee. 1 to Rs. 2 per bigha ; jama rates for orchards 
of mango, jack, or bamboos, Rs* 2-8 to Rs. 6 per bigha. 

(2) Ohuadanga Subdivision, in which lie the following 


parganas : — 


i. Ashrafabad. 

10. Matiari. 

2. Bagw^n. 

11. N andalalpur . 

3. Burapara. 

12. Nagarbanka. 

4. Husainujial. 1 

13. Obania. 

5. Hunkhani. 1 

14. Eajpur. 

6. Easimnagar. 

15. Shahujial, 

7. Kasimpur. 

16. Taraf Munsifpur. 

8. Mahmudshabi. 

17. Ukbra, Ohakla Krishna- 

9. Makimpur. 

gar. 


18* Umarpur. 


High lands growing aman rice only, or am rioe with a second 
crop of pulses, oilseeds, etc*, or for jute only, from 12 annas to 
Ee, 1-4 per bigha ; the same land, if cultivated with pepper or 
indigo, from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per bigha; the same kind of land, 
growing sugarcane, from Ee. 1-8 to Rs. 2-4 per bigha ; very deep 
marshy lands, in which late winter rice is sown, none in cultivation; 
exceptionally high lands near homesteads, on which tobacco, betel- 
leaf, cotton, turmeric and garden produce is grown, from Re. 1-8 
to Rs. 2-12 per bigha ; plantain gardens Es. 2 per bigha; jama 
rates for jack, mango and tamarind orchards, Es. 6 per bigha. 

(3) Ranaghat Subdivision, in which lie the following 


parganas : — 


1. ArsS,. 

12. Pajnaur, 

2. I'aizullapur. 

13. Pajnaur Srinagar. 

8. Halikanda Pajnaur. 

14. Patmahal, 

4. Havilieliahar. 

16. Eanihati. 

5. Havilishaliar and 

16. Raipur. 

Arsa. 

17. Selampur. 

6. Jaipur, 

18. Srinagar. 

7. Jaipur Atali. 

19. Taraf Santipur. 

8. Kaugaohi. 

20. Ukhra. 

9, Elhosalpur. 

21. TTkhra, Ohakla Krishna- 

10. Erishnagar. 

gar. 

11, Mamjuani. 

22. Ukhra and Pajnaur. 


High lands, growing aman rioe only, or am rice, with a second 
crop of pulses, oilseeds, etc., or jute only, from 8 annas to Ee. 1-1 
per bigha ; same description of land, if cultivated with pepper or 
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indigo, 10 annas to Ee. 1-1 per bigha ; same land under sugar- 
cane from Ee. 1 to Ee. 1-11 per bigha ; exceptionally high land 
near homesteads, on which tobacco, betel-leaf, cotton, turmeric^ 
garden produce and plantains are grown, from Ee. 1-4 to Es. 2-8 
per bigha; the same land on which betel-leaf alone is grown from 
Es, 2-2 to Es. 3-6 per bigha. Potatoes were grown in this 
subdivision only. Jama rates for mango, jack and tamarind 
plantations, from Ee. 1-1 1 to Es. 2-4 per bigha. 

(4) Kushtia Subdivision, in which lie the following parganas: — 


1. 

Aniipampur. 

23. 

2. 

Aurangabad. 

24. 

3. 

Begamabad. 

25. 

4. 

Bhandardaha, 

26. 

5. 

Baradi. 

27. 

6. 

Baria. 

28. 

7. 

Bamankarna. 

29. 

8. 

Bara Fatehjangpur. 

30. 

9. 

Brahmapur. 

31. 

10. 

Birahimpur. 

32. 

11. 

Brajamula. 

33, 

12. 

Bajuras Mahabatpur. 

34. 

13. 

Bhabananda Diar. 

35. 

14. 

Bhaturia. 

36. 

15. 

Pazilpur. 

1 37. 

16. 

Grajnabhipur, 

38. 

17. 

Hapania. 

39. 

18. 

Husainujial. 

40. 

19. 

Hunkhani. 

41. 

20. 

Tslampur. 

42. 

21. 

Jahangirahad. 


22. 

Jiarakha. 

43. 


Bhaturia. 


High land, growing aman rice only or ctus rice with a second 
crop of pulses or oilseeds, etc., or jute only, from 12 annas to 
Ee. 1 per bigha ; the same land growing indigo, the same rates ; 
pepper or chillies were hardly ever grown in this subdivision ; 
sugarcane land, Ee 1-13 per bigba ; very low marshy land on 
which late winter rice is grown, of which there was a good deal 
in the Kushtia Subdivision, from 3 to 4 annas per bigha; 
exceptionally high land near homesteads on which tobacco, 
betel-leaf, cotton, turmeric, garden produce and plantains are 
grown, from Ee. 1-7 to Es. 2-3 per bigha ; jama rate for 
mango, jack and date orchards, Es. 8-8 per bigha. 
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(5) Meherpur Subdivision, i: 
ganm : — 

1. Ashrafabad. 

2. Bagwan. 

3. Belgaon. 

4. Betai. 

5. BbHudardaha. 

6. Doga^bi. 

7. Fatebiangpur. 

8. Goas. 

9. Gurar Hat. 

10. Husainujial. 

11. Hunkhani. 

12. Hauspur. 

13. Kasimnagar. 

27. Ukbri, 01 


wMob lia the following par- 

14. Kajipur. 

15. Manikdihi. 

16. Nandalalpur. 

17. Nagarpota, 

18. Patkabaria. 

19. Palashi. 

20. Pipulbaria. 

21. Eajpur. 

22. Shahujial. 

23. Shahb^pur. 

24. Taraf Bati, 

25. Taraf Munsifpur. 

26. Taragunia. 
da Krishnagar. 


High lands, growing amaii rioe only, or aus rice with a second 
crop of pulses, oilseeds, etc , or jute only, from 6 annas to Ee. 1-4 
per bigha ; for land growing pepper or indigo, the rates were about 
the same ; sugarcane from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per bigha ; exceptionally 
high land near homesteads, growing miscellaneous crops as noted 
above, from Ee. 1 to Es. 2-8 per bigha ; jama rates for mango, 
jack, tamarind and bamboos, from Es 5 to Es. 6-4 per bigha. 

During the eighty years separating the periods when these 
two sets of rates prevailed, rent generally rose at least 30 per 
cent., and in some instances as much as 100 per cent. 

The utbandi system appears to be gradually giving way to the 
leasehold system, but it still covers about 65 per cent, of the 
cultivated land. This tenure is not peculiar to the Nadia dis- 
trict, but is specially common in it. Under it the tenant pays 
rent only for the land which he cultivates each year, and he 
cannot acquire occupancy rights unless he tills the same land for 
twelve years consecutively, which, in fact, he rarely does. Mean- 
while the landlord can raise the rent at his pleasure, and if the 
tenant refuses to pay, he can be ejected. This tenure deprives 
the tenant of any incentive to improve the land, and at the same 
time encourages rack-renting. The land generally being sandy 
and of poor quality, it has frequently to be left fallow to recover 
some degree of fertility ; during these periods, of course, the land- 
lord receives no rent where the uthandi tenure is in force. This 
being so, the rate of rent for land under the latter tenure is 
naturally higher than for leasehold land, for which the ryot 
has to pay his rent every year, whether or not he has been able 
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to put it under crops. In 1872, as has been stated above, the 
rate of rent for utbandi lands was about twice as high as that for 
leasehold lands. Since then the disparity has increased, and it is 
reported that as much as Es. 4 to Es. 8 per bigha is now paid for 
utbandi lands, as compared with 5 annas to 14 annas for similar 
lands held on long or permanent leases. The ordinary rate during 
recent years paid by occupancy ryots for rice land varies from 7 
annas to Re. 1-8 per bigha, and it is thus clear that the increase 
in the rate observed up to 1872 has been more than maintained. 

About the year 1850 the wages of ordinary labourers Waghs. 
were from IJ to annas per diem; of agricultural labourers 
from 2 to 3 annas; and of ordinary masons, about 2J annas. In 
1870 coolies were earning from 3 to 4 annas ; agricultural labour- 
ers about the same ; masons 4 to 5 annas ; and blacksmiths and 
carpenters about 4 annas. In 1890 agricultural labourers were 
earning about 6 annas per diem, and masons, carpenters and 
blacksmiths from 10 annas to Ee. 1-4. At present (1909) day 
labourers receive from 4 annas to 8 annas per diem, and, in times 
of great demand, as much as 10 annas; masons, carpenters and 
blacksmiths receive from 12 annas to Ee. 1. There has thus 
been an almost continuous rise in the wages of labour, both 
skilled and unskilled, during the last sixty years. According to 
the census of 1901 the percentage of the population engaged 
upon general labour is as high as 17. 

Agricultural labourers are frequently paid in kind when 
employed on reaping, and arrangements are occasionally made 
under which the labourers employed in cutting a field of paddy 
receive, in lieu of wages, a proportion of the crop varying with 
the state of the labour market. Women seldom engage in 
agricultural labour, but children are regularly employed on 
looking after cattle. 

The following statement shows the number of seers per rupee Pbioes. 
at which the three principal food-crops grown in the district sold 


during each quinquennium from 1861 onwards : — 



Common rice, j 

Gram. 

Wheat.- 

1861-65 



22 

28 

19 

1866-70 



19 

17 

16 

1871-75 



17 

23 

16 

1676-80 



14 

19 

15 

1881-85 



17 

23 

16 

1886-90 



16 

22 

15 

1891-95 


... i 

13 1 

18 

36 

1896-00 

••• 

... 

12 

17 

13 

1901-05 

«•« 

... 

12 

18 
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During this period the average annual price of rice was 
cheaper than 20 seers for the rupee in three years only, namely in 
1869, when it was 24 seers for the rupee, and in 1881 and 1882, 
when it was 21 seers. The average annual price was dearer 
than 12 seers for the rupee in ten years ; namely, 1874 (11’46 
seers), 1879 (11 seers), 1892 (10-65 seers), 1893 (11*64 seers), 
1897 (8*87 seers), 1900 to 1903 inclusive (11*30 to 11*90 seers), 
and 1906 (8‘93 seers). The high prices of 1874 and 1897 were, 
of course, due to the famines which visited the district in those 
years; those in 1879 were probably due to the famine of 1877-78 
over a large part of India ; those af 1892 and 1893 were probably 
due to the famine of 1891-92 in Bihar and other parts. There 
appears to be no special reason to account for the high prices in 
the other years mentioned, except the fact that the crop was 
not a good one in Nadia and the neighbouring districts, and the 
general tendency to rise in prices. 

The following extract is taken from Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Nadia, as showing the material condition of the people 
in the early seventies of the ninteenth century 

“ The condition of the people, as regards dress and other com- 
forts, has of late years steadily improved. A well-to-do shop- 
keeper dresses during the warm weather in a waist-cloth {dhuti) 
and a loose sheet (cAarfar), both of thin cotton, costing together 
about 4s., and a pair of shoes costing about 2s. During the 
winter a stout cotton chadar^ a woollen wrapper, or a coarse shawl 
takes the place of the thin muslin chadar. Generally speaking, 
he lives in a brick-built house, having four or five rooms, contain- 
ing as furniture two or three plank bedsteads (faMtpo^h)^ with 
one or two wooden chests for keeping clothes, and some brass 
plates, drinking vessels, etc. The female members of his house- 
hold wear a single cotton cloth, five yards long, with a broad 
stripe near the margin (san*), throughout the whole year, with gold 
and silver ornaments to the value of £20 or £30, The widows, 
of whom one or two are generally to be found in a household, 
have, of course, no ornaments. 

“ The ordinary food of his household consists of rice, split peas 
{ddl)f fish, vegetables and milk. The Collector estimates the 
following to be the monthly expenses in a middling-size household 
of a well-to-do trader Eice, two and a half hundredweights 
(three and a half maunds), value 185. ; split peas, 40 lbs. 
(half a maund), value 4s. ; fish 5s , ; vegetables, 45. ; oil, 55. • 
clarified butter (ghi)y 28, ; fuel, 45. ; fodder for cows, of which 
two or three are usually kept, 4s. ; salt, Is. 3d , ; spices, including 
pdn^ 45. ; clothes, Ss. i sweetmeats, 45, ; a servant to look after 
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the cows, 48. ; contingencies and other expenses, 8s.; total, 
£3 158. 3d. This is the scale for a fairly prosperous shopkeeper 
or village merchant. 

An average husbandman dresses in a coarser dhutt and carries 
a bathing towel {gdmcM) over his shoulders in lieu of a chadar. 
Occasionally he wears a coarse muslin sheet or shawl and wraps 
it round his waist. In the winter he adds to his dress a thick 
Madras cloth chadar. He lives in a hart or inclosed homestead^ 
containing a hut which serves as a bed room, a cattle shed, and an 
outside shed for the master of the house to sit and receive his 
friends. The walls of the huts are built of mud or split bamboos, 
or bamboo mats plastered over with mud ; the roofs are made 
of a bamboo framework covered with thatch-grass. The 
furniture of the house consists of one or two plank bed- 
steads {takhtposh) and a wooden chest. The ordinary food of 
a husbandman’s household consists of coarse rice, split peas 
{ddi)^ vegetables and milk. Generally speaking, he obtains the 
rice, peas and vegetables from the land he cultivates, but has 
to buy fish, oil, salt, spices and clothes. As for fuel, the dung of 
his cattle, and the stalks of certain plants, such as arhar, which 
he cultivates, supply his wants in this respect. The Oolieotor 
estimates the monthly expenses of such a household (not includ- 
ing the value of the rice, pulses or vegetables, which the head of 
the family grows himself) to be as under — Fish, 2s. ; extra vege- 
tables, Is. ; oil, 3s.; salt, Is. ; spices, including pdriy 3s.; fodder for 
cattle, over and above grazing, 3s. ; clothes, 4s. ; rent, 6s. ; contin- 
gencies and other expenses, 4s. ; total £1 7s. Such a scale 
would show a total outlay of about £2, if we add the home-grown 
rice and split peas. This, however, is the scale of living of a 
prosperous farmer. The majority of cultivators do not spend 
anything like that amount on the maintenance of their house- 
holds. A husbandman with five acres, which is a fair-sized 
holding, and as much as a man with a single pair of oxen can till, 
spends under £1 a month including everything.’^ 

Though there has been some improvement in the material 
condition of the people of this district, especially in their power 
of resistance to famine conditions, there can be no doubt that they 
are not as well ofi as the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. 
This fact is probably due in the main to three causes — first, the 
unhealthy climate which must re-act unfavourably upon both the 
physical and moral qualities of the people ; secondly, the compara- 
tively unfertile nature of the soil, and thirdly, the precarious tenure 
upon which so large a proportion of the land is held. There 
seems but little immediate chance of a marked improvement 
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in any of these respects, and it is probable that for many 
years to oome tbe material condition of the people of the Nadia 
district must compare nnfavourably with that of the inhabitants 
of the other districts in the Presidency Division. The class who 
have suffered most during the recent years are the upper middle 
class, or bhadralok, especially those with small fixed incomes, who 
find it very difficult to keep up appearances and maintain their 
traditional style of living in these days of high prices. Landless 
labourers, of whom there are many in tbe district, also suffer, not- 
withstanding the marked rise in the wages which they receive. 
On the whole there has perhaps been some improvement in the 
standard of living, and simple luxuries are more commonly used 
than they were, but the vast majority lead but a hand-to-mouth 
existence. 
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CHAPTER VIII* 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADES. 

According to the statistics obtained at the census of 1901, the Ooocpa. 
number of persons in the district supported by agriculture is 
934,451, which represents 56 per cent, of the total population. 

Of this number 33 per cent, are actual workers, and the remain- 
ing 67 per cent, dependents. Among the workers the largest 
groups are (1) rent-payers, who number 271,000, exclusive of 
15,000 who are partially non-agriculturists ; (2) agricultural 
labourers, who number 25,000, and (3) rent-receivers, who number 
12,000. The next most numerous class consists of those who are 
supported by the various industries; these number 264,290 or 
15'8 per cent, of the total population. Forty per cent, of this 
class of the population are actual workers and amongst them the 
largest groups are (1) fishermen and fish-dealers 22,500, (2) 
milkmen and dairy farmers, 9,500, (3) cotton-weavers, 8,300, (4) 
oil-pressers and sellers 8,000, (5) rice-pounders and buskers 8,000, 
and (6) grain and pulse-dealers 7,000. The professional classes 
number 38,420, which represents 2*3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. Of these 41 per cent, are actual workers and 59 per cent, 
dependents. In this class are included 4,400 priests and 2,000 
persons engaged in the practice of medicine. Commerce has 
only 16,173 followers, of whom 34 per cent, are actual workers; 
the commercial classes form 1 per cent, of the total population. 

Among those engaged in other occupations are 90,000 general 
labourers, many of whom, however, probably are mainly agricul- 
tural labourers, and 5,000 boatmen. 

There is a great disinclination among the inhabitants of Nadia 
to allow their women to work in the fields ; this is particularly 
noticeable among the Muhammadans, who form the majority 
of the population, and some trouble was caused in the 1897 
famine owing to the difficulty of getting able-bodied women of 
the lower orders to attend the relief works. Only 800 female 
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appear among the 25,000 actual workers employed on agriouU 
tural labour. The occupations on which females are engaged 
may be grouped into three classes ; those which are followed by 
women independently without reference to the work of their male 
relatives, such as midwifery, domestic service, rice-pounding, etc. ; 
those which are supplementary to their husbands’ occupation, 
such as cotton-spinning carried on by the wives of weavers, and 
the selling of fruit, vegetables, milk and fish by the wives of 
fruit and vegetables growers, cow-keepers and fishermen;! and, 
lastly, those in which, both sexes work together, such as basket- 
weaving, and, to a smaller extent, general labour. The occupa- 
tions which females follow, either independently or as a supple- 
ment to some kindred employment of their male relatives, are 
generally distinguished by two characteristics— their simplicity, 
and the small amount of physical labour which they involve* 
The only largely followed occupations in the Nadia district in 
which the females exceed the males are domestic service, grain and 
pulsedealing, rice-pounding and religious mendicancy. 

At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Santipur was the centre of a great and prosperous 
weaving industry. It was of suflSioient importance to be the 
head-quarters of a Resident under the East India Company, and 
during the first few years of the nineteenth century the Company 
purchased here £150,000 worth of cotton cloths annually. By 
1813 the industry had begun to decline, being unable to face the 
competition of cheaper piece-goods from Manchester, and in 1825 
it received a severe shock from the introduction of British thready 
which has since been used almost to the entire extinction of 
country yarn. Another great industry which flourished during 
the first-half of the nineteenth century, but has since been extin- 
guished, was the manufacture of indigo. A full account of the 
rise and fall of this industry has been given in the chapter on 
History in this volume, and a reference may be made to that for 
further information on the subject. There are now, in the 
twentieth century, no large organized industries in the district, 
which therefore possesses no commercial importance. Generally 
speaking, the local artizans supply only the necessaries of life, 
6.^., food and drink of the commonest description, coarse cloth, 
roughly constructed boats, brass utensils, etc. 

In 1898 the District Officer reported that in almost all villages 
in this district there are a few families of Tantis and Jolahas. 
They turn out coarse cloth for the use of cultivators, but their 
number is gradually decreasing, and the profession is deteriorat- 
ing on account of English-manufactured cloth which is cheaper. 
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In several villages -whieli had a reputation for doing business in 
•weaving, this industry is altogether abolished, such as Ohakdaha, 
Tehala, Damurhuda and Dagalbi, though in some of these places 
the profession is still lingering.” The main centres of the 
industry in the district are SSntipur, Kushtia, Kumarkhali, Hari- 
narayanpur, Meherpur and Erishnagar. The only place in which 
fine muslin is manufactured is Stotipur ; the particular speciality of 
this place is known as Santipur cloth, and it is specially admired for 
its thin texture, and embroidered and flowered work. Mr. Banerjie, 
in his monograph on the cotton fabrics of Bengal, published in 
1898, says that the outturn of the cotton cloths in Santipur was 
then worth about lakhs of rupees per annum ; if those figures 
are correct, there has been a very great decline during the last ten 
years, for the value of the present (1909) outturn is not nearly so 
much. 

The only places in which the brassware industry is carried Brass- 
on to any extent are Nabadwip and Meherpur, and even in these 
two places no really fine work is attempted ; practically nothing 
but utensils for ordinary household purposes, and for use in 
religious ceremonies, is turned out. 

Sugar-refining by European methods has been tried in the 
district, but it proved unsuccessful. There are, however, some 
refineries in native hands at Santipur and Alamdanga. 

The sugar dealt with is almost entirely that derived from the 
juice of the date-palm. The following account of the manufacture 
of this class of sugar is taken from Mr. O’Malley’s Gazetteer 
Volume on the Khulna District : — “ ihe first process consists of 
tapping the tree, which begins when the tree is ripe and continues 
each year thereafter. When the rainy season is over and 
there is no more fear of rain, the cultivator outs off the leaves 
growing out of the trunk for one-half of its circumference, and 
thus leaves bare a surface measuring about 10 or 12 inches 
each way. This surface is at first a brilliant white, but becomes 
by exposure quite brown, and has the appearance of coarse mat- 
ting, The leaves are cut off by a man who climbs up the tree 
supporting himself by a strong rope, which he passes round the 
tree and his own loins. He slides the rope up and down with 
his hands, setting his feet firmly against the tree, and throwing 
the weight of his body on the rope. In this manner his hands 
are free, and he cuts the tree with a sharp knife like a 
bill-hook. 

“ After the tree has remained exposed for a few days, the 
tapping is performed by making a cut into the exposed surface 
in the shape of a broad V, and then cutting down the surfece 
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inside the angle thus formed. The sap exudes from this triangu- 
lar surface, and runs down to the angle where a thin bamboo is 
inserted, in order to catch the dropping sap and carry it out as by 
a spout. Below the end ol the bamboo an earthenware pot is hung 
at sunset, and the juieo of the tree runs down into it. In the 
morning before sunrise the pots are taken down, and are generally 
full. The juice is extracted three days in succession, and then 
the tree is [allowed to rest six days, when the juice is again 
extracted for three days more. 

“The next process consists of boiling the juice, and this 
every ryot does for himself, usually within the limits of the palm 
grove. Without boiling, the juice speedily ferments and becomes 
useless, hut when once boiled down, it may be kept for long 
periods. The juice is therefore boiled at once in large pots 
placed on a perforated dome beneath which a strong fire is kept 
burning, the pared leaves of the trees being used with other 
fuel. The juice which was at first brilliant and limpid, become 
now a dark brown, half -viscid, half-solid mass called gur^ which is 
easily poured when it is still warm, from the boiling pan into 
the gharas or earthenware pots in which it is ordinarily kept. It 
is then sold to refiners, and manufactured into sugar.” 

There is a factory at Eushtia, under European management, 
iu which are manufactured machines for pressing sugarcane on 
the well-known Bihia pattern. The ryots have taken readily to 
these machines, which are avast improvement upon the primitive 
methods which were formerly adopted for extracting the juice 
from the cane. The machines are generally let out on hire, as 
the price of them is beyond the means of most cultivators. At 
Ghtimi, a suburb of Biishnagar, clay filgures of remarkable 
excellence are manufactured ; they find a ready sale wherever 
offered, and have received medals at European exhibitions. 
Little or no manufactures are carried on in Nadia in working up 
fibres or reeds into mats or baskets. 

A not inconsiderable proportion of the population depend 
upon fishing for a livelihood : — The following description of 
the methods of capture employed is taken from Mr. O’Malley’s 
book on Khulna: — “The methods employed for catching fish 
ate both numerous and ingenious. One favourite engine consists 
of a large bag net suspended on two long bamboos stuck out 
at one side of the boat ; sometimes the boat with the net thus 
expanded under water is driven slowly against the current. 
Sometimes otters are tied by a rope to the boat, and trained to 
plunge about by the side of the net, so as to frighten fish into it.* 

• otters are rarely, if ever, used iu Nadia, 
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The fisherman then raises the net quickly by standing on the 
inside ends of the bamboos, and thus gets all the fish that may 
be in it. Another common method (rather applicable to marshes 
than to rivers) is as follows. On the surface of the swamps, 
large patches of weed called dhap are formed, which 'on 
the subsidence of the water, sometimes float out of the 
marshes and so down streams. These patches the fishermen 
fix by placing stakes round their circumference, and then leave 
them for a day or two. The fish congregate beneath them, and 
the fishermen by drawing a net round the place and removing the 
weeds catch them in large quantities. On the borders of shallow 
rivers branches of trees are also placed in the water for the same 
purpose, viz., to attract fish to one place. » * * 

The fishermen in the marshes often carry in their boats an 
instrument like a long broom, with spear heads in place of bris- 
tles. When they pass a big fish they dart this collection of 
prongs at it, and usually succeed in bringing it up impaled on 
one of its points. This, however, is not a regular, but only supple- 
mental, mode of fishing, for men do not go out to fish armed 
solely with this weapon. On narrow shelving banks a round net 
is sometimes used. The fisherman goes along the bank, watching 
till he sees a place where some fish are lying. He then throws 
his net in such a manner that before touching the water it has 
spread out into a large circle. The edges of the net are heavily 
weighted with lead and falling on all sides of the fish imprison 
them. Oage-fishing by means of fixed cages of wicker work is 
also common. Every little streamlet, and even the surface 
drainage on the fields and ditches, show arrays of these traps 
placed so- as to capture fish. The same method is used, but on a 
larger scale, in shallow and sluggish rivers, where, in many cases, 
lines of wicker traps may be seen stretched across the river from 
bank to bank. Another plan for [capturing fish is by attracting 
them at night by a bright light and trapping them. 

“ The metliods described above are used by single fishermen, or 
by a few men together. The fish, however, have sometimes to 
stand more formidable battues, when a party go out with nets 
or cages, and laying a large trap, drive into it many hundred fish 
at a time.” 

The exports from Nadia consist mainly of its surplus crops, and Tbadb. 
among these jute takes the foremost place. During the last two 
years the average export of jute has been close on one million 
maunds per annum, in addition to which some twenty thousand 
maunds of gunny bags were exported. About three-quarters of 
this large export is carried away by railway and the rest by 
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water. Nest to jute come gram and pulses, of which from one- 
quarter to one-half a million maunds are exported annually, the 
actual quantity varying with the outturn of the rali crops. Un- 
refined sugar and gur between them form an important item in 
the list of exports ; in 1908-09 over 140,000 maunds of these items 
were exported. A considerable amount of linseed is grown in the 
district, and in good years the export of this article is not far 
short of 200,000 maunds. Other oilseeds are of little importance. 
The export of Indian made cotton goods is steadily decreasing, 
and in 1908-09 they only reached the inconsiderable total of 
1,983 maunds. 

Among imports the most important during the past two years 
have been rice and paddy, which between them have averaged 
nearly one and a quarter million maunds per annum. Other 
important articles of import are coal from Bardwau and Man- 
bhum, and salt, kerosene oil and piece-goods from Calcutta. 
There has been of late years some increase in the use of small 
articles of luxury, such as umbrellas, shirts, coats, cigarettes and 
enamelled iron goods, and the import of these shows a corre- 
sponding rise. 

The principal castes engaged in commerce are Kayasths, Tells, 
Baruis, Sahas, Malos, Namasudras and Muhammadans. 

The chief railway trade centres are Oliuadanga, Bagula, Eana- 
ghat, Damukdia and Poradah : there are also less important centres 
at Darsana, Sibnibas, Kumarkhali, Krishnagar, Debagram, 
£!ushtia and Ohakdaha. Those of river trafiSc are Nabadwip, 
Ealiganj and Matiari on the Bhagirathi ; Karimpur, Tehata 
Andulia, Krishnagar and Swarupganj on the Jalangi ; Hanskh§.li 
and Eanaghat on the Ohurni ; Hat Boalia, Ohuadanga, Subalpur, 
Ramnagar, Munshiganj, Damurhuda and Kissengunge on the 
Mat§bhanga ; Nonaganj on the Ichhamati; Alamdanga on the 
Pangasi ; and Kusbtia, Kumarkhali and Khoksa on the Garai, 
Opportunity for trading purposes is freely taken of the numerous 
fairs and religious festivals which are held in the district. The 
best attended of these are the festivals held at Nabadwip in 
Pehruary and November; at Stotipur in Movember; at Eulia in 
January ; and at Ghoshpara in March. 

The external trade of the district is carried on by the Eastern 
Bengal State^Eailway and its branches, and steamers and country 
boats on the rivers, A large amount of rice and paddy is also 
imported into the district by carts from J essore and EhulnS., 
The internal trade is carried on hy country boats and carts. The 
greater part of the trade^ both import and export, is with 
Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MEANS OP OOMMUNIOATION. 

Of MlQ five sutdiTisions in the district, all hut Meherpnr are 
traversed by at least one branch of the Eastern Bengal State tions. 
Railway. The Meherpur subdivision is out off from the 
railway and is unfortunate in its water communications as 
well; this subdivision is bounded on the north-east by the 
MSrtabhanga, and on the north-west by the Jalangi, which also 
outs through a portion on the west, but the only river which 
traverses it is the Bhairab, and that is now so hopelessly 
silted up as to be useless as a means of communication except 
daring the height of the rains. However, it is fairly well off in 
the way of roads, though it has only one road of the first class. 

The EanAghat subdivision is well served in every respect. 
Eanaghat itself is an important function on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway; from this place the new branch leading to 
Murshidabad, and tbe central branch (formerly known as the 
Central Bengal Railway) both take off from the main line, the 
former roughly to the north-west and the latter in a direction 
slightly south of east. There is also the light railway which 
takes off from the east hank of the Churni, not far from EanaghSt, 
and leads to Krishnagar vid Santipur. As regards waterways 
there is the Hooghly which forms the eastern boundary of the 
subdivision, and throughout this part of its course is navigable 
by steamers throughout tbe year; there is also the Ohumi, which 
traverses the northern part of the subdivision and joins the 
Hooghly not far from Ohakdaha. There are two first class roads, 
one from Banaghat leading to Santipur and the other from 
Ohakdaha to the eastern boundary of the distriot. The Ejrishnagar 
subdivision is also very well served. It is traversed throughout 
its greater length by the MurshidabAd branch of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway ; and, through the eastern portion, by part 
of the main line. It also has oonnef^tion with Santipur by a light 
railway. As regards waterways it is bisected roughly from north 
to south by the Jalangi; its western boundary is the BhSgirathij 
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and towards the east it is traversed by the Chnrni. It has three 
first dass roads, connecting the head-quarters station with Bagula 
on the east, the eastern bank of the Bhagirathi opposite Nabadwip 
on the west and Santipnr on the south; there are also good 
second class roads leading to the north and north-west. The 
Chnadanga Subdivision is bisected by the main line of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is also served by the river 
Matabhanga from north to south, and by the river Kumar or 
Pangasi on the north-eastern boundary. It is also traversed from 
north-east to south-west by a first class road, leading from 
Meherpur over the eastern boundary of the district into Jessore. 
The Kushtia Subdivision is served by the main line of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway from near Alamdanga on the 
south to Damukdia on the north, and by the Goalundo branch 
from the junction at Poradah to the eastern boundary of the 
district at Khoksa. It is almost completely surrounded by rivers, 
except for portions of the eastern boundary ; the Padma runs 
along the north and the Matabhanga along the west and south ; 
the Kumarkhali thana, which forms the north-eastern comer of 
the subdivision, is traversed by the Garai. As regards roads it is 
perhaps the least well served of the subdivisions. 

A full history of the river system of the district has been 
given in chapter I of this volume. Now that the railways have 
reached their present stage, the importance of maintaining a 
through connection by water between Calcutta and North-West 
India is no longer as paramount as it was. But the Nadia rivers 
still have a good deal of local importauoe, and Government goes 
to a considerable expense to keep them open for navigation for as 
many months in the year as is possible. Several regular services 
of steamers are maintained. Messrs. Hoare Miller and Company 
run a daily service between Calcutta and Kalna in BsurdwSn, 
calling at Santipur. The same Company run another service 
between Kalna and Murshidabad, calling at Nabadwip on every 
alternate, day during the rainy season, and, during the dry season, 
from Kalna to Nabadwip twice a week. These services are on 
the Hooghly or BhSgirathi. Until Krishnagar was coimeoted 
up by rail with the main line of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and a bridge built over the Jalangi, steamers used 
oooasionally to come up the Jalangi to Krishnagar, and even 
beyond that town, when there was sufficient water in the river for 
them. A steamer of the India General Steam Navigation and 
Railway Company plies twice a day (except on Sundays) between 
Kushtia. and Pahna. Other steamers belonging to the same 
Company, and to the River Steam Navigation Company ply daily 
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between Damukdia and Q-odagari on the Padma. Other through 
steamers between Patna and Dacca call at Damnkdia at irregular 
interyals. Oountry boats on their way from up-country to 
Calcutta come down either the Bhagirathi or the Jalangi, which- 
ever at the time offers the better facilities for navigation. The 
annual report of the district for the year 1908-09 shows that 
the imports into, and the exports from, the district by the rivers 
were, in that year, 388,049 and 33,105 maunds of goods, respeot- 
tively. The chief items among the imports were paddy 300,695 
maunds ; rice 69,268 maunds; and coke and coal 14,723 maunds. 
The only other article of which 1,000 maunds or over was 
imported by river was unmanufactured tobacco, the import of 
which was 1,343 maunds. Among exports by river the chief 
items were raw jute 12,761 maunds ; gram and pulses 7,330 
maunds; and guf (molasses) 2,781 maunds. Kerosene oil 
amounting to 6,302 maun ds, also appears among the exports, but 
is not, of course, a true export of the district. 

The Executive Engineer, Nadia Bivers Division, has furnished 
a statement of the various classes of boats which are ordinarily 
used upon the rivers in the district, and it is reproduced below*— 


Name of 
boat. 

Used by man§'tiis 
oi— 

Description op 

IMPORTANT 
CARGO CARRIBB. 

Capacity in 
maunds. 

Bbmarrb. 



Down 

Up. 


Malini ... 

Patli 

Bhar 

Katra 

Up-country 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Orain ... 
Do, 

Do. 

Stoneware 

00 

cs 

500 to 2,500 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

CPly only during the 
r rains, vii BhSgiratbi. 

Sarong 

SangTL r- 

Ditto 

Murshidabad and 
Malda districts. 

G-rain 

General 

cargo. 

s 

§ 

300 to 1,000 
Ditto ... 

') All the year round if the 
> river is navigable, viA 
) Bhagirathi. 

Pansway ... 

Khainaghatita 

ITadia 

Bardwan. 

Ditto 

and 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

1 

1 

2 
s 

1 

100 to 1,000 

Ditto ... 

') Throughout the year for 
intermediate traffic, 

) Jalangi andMatabh&nga. 

Jang 

XJlak 

Baisbahi 

Paridpnr 

... 

Bice 

Jute 

200 to 600 
600 to 1,600 

> Onl37 during the Taim> 

, vici> Si atabhanga. 

Kosa 

Pnmia 

... 

Jute and 
unmanu- 
factured 

1 tobacco. 

A 

■3 

! ” 

100 to 600 

All the year round, oid 
Bhairab*Jalaiigi, a few 
isiA Bhagirathi. 

Phukni ... 

Howrah 


Bice and 
grain. 


500 to 1,000 

Throughout the year vzA 
Hooghly and tower 
reaches of Jalanai» 
Bhagirathi and Ms.ta. 
hhangg. 


The Mdlinl is described as being round both in the stem and 
the stern, with stern somewhat higher than the bow ; it is wider 
and of greater draft than most other heats used on these riveirs ; 
the oars are worked from the roof. 

kZ 
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The PaiU is a flat-bottomed, clinker-built ^boat, of less width 
and draft than the MdKni ; the oars are worked from the roof. 

The Bhar is a strong, heavily built boat, capable of carrying 
stone, coal and similar articles ; it is of equal width for nearly the 
whole of its length, and has very blunt stem and stern. 

The Eatra is a flat-bottomed, clinker-built boat, of very light 
draft for its size ; when loaded it is generally towed ; when empty 
it IS driven by oars worked from inside the roof. This particular 
type of boat seems to suit the exigencies of traffic on the Nadia 
rivers, and the proportion of them to be seen is yearly increasing. 

The Sarong is a much smaller boat, with rounded bow, and flat 
stern ; it is comparatively narrow, and has a deep draft for its 
size. 

The Sdngri is a peculiar shaped boat, with a bottom bulging 
down below the keel on each side ; it has a very low free-board, 
and is in consequence liable to be swamped when the rivers are 
in flood. 

The UlaTc is a long, well-shaped boat, covered with a roof 
throughout its length. 

The Bhuhni is a biggish boat, open with the exception of a 
small portion in the stem, which is roofed over. 

Hallways. district is now (1909) very well served with railways. 

About 170 miles of the Eastern Bengal State Eailway, all broad 
gauge, lie within its borders. The main line from Calcutta to 
Siliguri passes through the district, roughly from south to north ; 
the distance from Kanohrapara on the southern boundary to 
Damukdia on the PadmH is about 92 miles, and this section has 
21 stations. The Lai Gola branch takes off from EanSghat Junc- 
tion ; it passes in a north-westerly direction ; the portion within 
the district is about 48 miles in length, and there are 8 stations 
upon it. This branch traverses the Kslantar, which is the tract 
that is most liable to famine in the district and generally contains 
the lowest stock of food grains. In the 1896-97 famine the supply 
of food suddenly gave out in this tract, and, in the absence of the 
railway, which had not then been constructed, the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in importing enough grain to prevent deaths 
from starvation. If another famine should unfortunately occur, 
this line will save the District Officer much of the anxiety which 
his predecessors had to bear. The central branch of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway also takes off from RSnfighat Junction; only 
about nine miles of it (with two stations) lies within the boundaries 
of the district ; it passes in an easterly direction through the 
RanaghUt subdivision into the Bangaon subdivision of the 
tTessore district* The Goalundo branch takes oU from Poradah 
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junction, and jaesses itu an easterly direction fcr about 21 miles, 
wben it crosses the *bo«ua(3.ary of the district near Khoksi, into 
Paridpur ; tliere are Slve stations on this portion of the line. The 
light rail'vray wrhiofci rums from Aistola Ghat, on the right bank 
of the Ohurni about iwo miles from Eanaghat, to Krishnagar t^id 
Santipur, is about 20 nniles in length, and has seven stations. 
This line was oonstr-uofciei by Messrs. Martin and Company at a 
cost of Rs. 7,00,000, nipoma guarantee by the District Board of 
4 per cent, interest on- the capital expenditure. The line was 
opened in the year 1SS8, and was worked by the company until 
it was taken over by tlhe Eastern Bengal State Railway on 1st 
July 1904. During the ktervening years it never worked at a 
profit of more than 3 per cent., and the District Board in 
consequence last a csOB©iierable sum annually in making good 
the guarantee wMch i t hai given. The arrangements for crossing 
the river at Aistola Gtbatt were defective, especially during the 
rainy season, and. it was this and the fact that the stations at 
Santipur and Krislina.gajr are at some distance from the centre of 
the town, thnt caused the receipts to fall below the figure which 
it was expected, tbat th*ey would reach. Orders have recently 
been issued for the pr^eparation of detailed plans and estimates 
for the constructiom oi am extension of this line from Ghoralia 
station to Kalna. Ohafc nd Santipur city, and from Santipur city 
to Smtipur sta.tion. oim thie light railway ; also for the construction 
of a new bridge over the Ohurni, and the conversion of the 
present broad gaug'e sifling from Ran%hat station to Aistola 
Ghat to 2 feet 6 inch ganif e. 

A detailed project sand, estimate amounting to Es. 16,36,522, 
as finally revised, have been prepared for constructing a 2 feet 
6 inch light raiLwajy, S6 miles in length, from Elrishnagar to 
Jalangi, ifeherpui:. 

A rough project aiud estimate have also been prepared for a 
branch from SkibnibiaskL station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway to Kotohandp *ur in Jessore. The Manager of the Rail- 
way has reooiniaciicled a line vid Khalispur, Ealiganj and 
Jhenidah ; the lemgtTi *of this would be about 65 miles, and the 
estimated cost is Its^ 525,49,115, From statistics which have been 
taken it appeals prob abke that this line could count upon gross 
earnings of Es. 90 p©i mile per week from the date of its 
opening. 

The total ra.il-borme imports into, and exports from, the 
district during tlae ye^r 1908-09 amounted to 1,3?4,277 and 
1,642,660 maunds rei^speotively. Among imports the most 
important items w«ere*— paddy 622,899 maunds ; salt 212,124 
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maunds; kerosene oil 116,869 maunds; and rioe 118,207 
maiinds. Among exports the most important items were — raw 
jute 766,324 maunds; gram and pulses 474,934 maunds; other 
food-grains’’ 114,456 maunds; and gur (molasses) 84,189 
maunds. 

The District Board maintains 107 miles of road of class I, 
metalled, bridged and drained throughout ; 280 miles of class 
II A, unmetalled but bridged and drained throughout ; 392 miles 
of class IIB, unmetalled and partially bridged and drained ; 21 
miles of class IV, banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and 
drained ; and 52 miles of class V, cleared, partially bridged and 
drained. Village roads to an aggregate length of about 626 miles 
are also maintained by the Board. 

The chief roads in class I are described below. 

Bagula to Kruhnagar.— TSmil Krishnagar obtained a direct 
railway service this was the most important road in the district, 
as it connected the head-quarters with the railway. It is about 
miles in length, and a metalled surface 12 feet wide was 
formerly kept up ; the width is now being gradually reduced to 
8 feet, as the traffic along the road has greatly decreased since the 
advent of the railway. At the third mile the Ohurni river has to 
be crossed by a ferry, 

Bandghdt to ^d'ivtlpur. — ^This is about eight miles in length. A 
metalled surface nine feet wide is maintained. The Ohurni river 
has to be crossed by a ferry in the 1st mile. 

J Kruhnagar to Sdntipur. — The total length of this road, in- 
cluding four miles within municipal limits and maintained by 
municipalities, is 14 miles ; the metalled surface is 9 feet wide. 
This road is not interrupted by any ferries. According to local 
tradition this road was originally constructed by Maharaja 
Rudra Rai of Nadia. 

Ohudddngd to Meherpur, — ^This road is 17 J miles in length, 
and has a metalled surface eight feet in width. It is interrupted 
by two rivers, one of which has to be crossed by a ferry. It is of 
importance, in that it furnishes the nearest outlet to the railway 
from the Meherpur Subdivision. 

Chuddanga to Jhenida. — This is in continuation of the last- 
mentioned road. It is ten miles in length, with an 8 feet wide 
metalled surface. It is an important feeder road for the railway. 

Other roads of this class are : (1) Kushtia to Salgamedia, 8 
miles, not now of much importance ; (2) Kushtia to Daudpur, 
5 milns ; (3) Kissengunge to Hansada on the Jessore boundary, 
11 miles ; (4) Krishnagar to Nabadwip, 7 miles ; (5) Ohakdaha 
to Balia on the Jessore boundary, 10 miles. 
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Among the class IIA roads the longest are : (1) Erishnagar 
to Plassey, 31 miles, of diminished importance since the opening 
of the Lalgola extension of the Eastern Bengal State Eailway; 

(2) Erishnagar to Jaguli, 32 miles ; (3) Meherpur to Gopalpur 
via Mamdagari, 23 miles; (4) Darsana railway station to 
Eedarganj Eapasdanga, 17 miles. 

In class IIB the three longest roads are Erishnagar to Meher- 
pur, 25 miles ; Meherpur to Ealiganj via Plasipara and Mira, 

29 miles ; and Nischintapur to Hat Boalia, 23 miles. 

The District Board maintains eight major and three minor Ferries, 
ferries. The most important ferries are those at (1) Subalpur over 
the Matahhanga on the Darsana railway station to Eedarganj road ; 

(2) Nonaganj, over the Ichhamati, on the Bagula to Ghankhali 
road ; (3) Meherpur, over the Bhaitab, on the Meherpur to 
Nandanpur road. The total income which the Board derived 
from ferries during the year 1908-09 was Rs. 5,486. 

The district contains altogether 143 post offices, and 529 miles Postal 
of postal communication. The number of postal articles deli- commune 
vered in the year 1908-09 was 187,697, including 109,300 
post cards and 49,828 letters. The value of money-orders issued 
in that year was Es. 15,87,646, and of those paid Es. 25,59,647. 

The total number of Savings Bank deposits was 16,300, the 
amount deposited being Es. 13,18,196. There are eight postal- 
telegraph offices situated at Erishnagar, Eumarkhali, Eushtia, 

Eushtia Ba25ar, Meherpur, Nabadwip, Ranaghat and Santipur; 

8,794 messages were issued from these offices in 1908-09. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LAITD BEYENUE ADMIFISTEATIOiV. 

The revenue system of the Mughal Empire was never strictly 
introduced into that part of Bengal in which the Nadia district 
lies. The country was only partially under the sway of Delhi 
during the 13th century, and in 1340 the governor declared 
himself independent. Eor the next two hundred years it was 
nominally ruled by independent Muhammadan Kings, but their 
power was never sufficiently absolute to render them secure from 
inyasion or re-conquest without the assistance of the local Rajas 
and zamindars, who were, more or less, given a free hand in the 
revenue administration of their own territories. During the 
sixteenth century Lower Bengal passed from the hands of the 
Afghans into those of the Mughals, but Akbar’s detailed revenue 
settlement did not extend to so distant a part of his empire. During 
the seventeenth century Lower Bengal was in a great state of 
disorder, and each Raja and zamindar endeavoured to make 
himself as independent as he could. It was not until the advent 
of Murshid Kuli Khan as governor in 1704 that any real attempt 
was made to enforce the regular payment of the land revenue. 
Murshid Kuli Khan was a strong and despotic ruler, and during 
his governorship, which lasted till 1726, many zamindars were for- 
cibly dispossessed for non-payment of their dues to the state. 
In the year 1722 Murshid Kuli Kh§n drew up a ‘‘ Jumma 
Oaumil Toomary, or more perfect standard account of the 
imperial revenues of Bengal,” In this account the whole province 
was divided into “ Ohucklahs ” or large divisions of territory 
constituting an equal number ‘‘ of separate foujedari and aumildary 
zelahs of civil and military jurisdictions — a compound of the 34 
ancient districts of oircars which nevertheless were still to he 
distinguished.” In this account two-fifths of the district of Nadia, 
which was then known as *‘Oukerah,” were included in the 
Murshidabad Ohaklah, and the remaining three-fifths in the 
Hooghly, or Satgaon OhaMah. A further “ Toomar Jumma ” of 
Bengal was drawn up by Sujah Khan who succeeded Murshid 
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Kuli Khan, and in the ahstraot of this as given bj Mr. J. Grant 
in his “ Analysis of the Finances of Bengal,” written in 1788, 
the following passage is to be found : — 

“ Nuddeah, properly Oukerah, and more recently oaUed 
Erishnagar from the propensity of Indian landholders to derange 
the ancient established system of Government ascertaining their 
own relative situation, and hence attribute princely consequence 
to themselves by deriving local designations from their proper 
names, was originally bestowed in the beginning of this century 
on Bagooram, a Bramin, descended from Bobanand, the first con- 
spicuous man of the family distinguished by the title of Mazumdar 
as holding the office of temporary substitute, recorder of the 
Jumma or rental of the ciroar of Satgaon. The district though 
large and wonderfully fertile in all the dearer productions of 
Indian soil capable of an easy, quick transportation by the river 
Hooghly to all the great foreign settlements in Bengal hath yet, 
from the tolerated corrupt practice of zamindari defalcations, 
heightened in the present instance by fraudulent alienations of 
lands or exemption in the payment of the established dues of 
Government in favour of inferior brother members of the same 
religious caste, ever remained prodigiously underrated in the 
general assessment of the province, and in the proportional one 
of the Ausil Toomary, only set down perghs. 73, valued at 
Bs. 6,94,846.” 

According to the Jumma Bandobust teshkhees kool ”, an 
account which appears to have been rendered officially by the 
kanungos to the Naib acting on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany as sovereign representative of the Mughal Emperor, the 
total net revenue of the district was nearly eleven lakhs in the 
year 1763, and at this rate it was settled with Maharaja Erishna 
Chandra. At the first settlement after the acquisition of the 
DiwUni by the East India Company, the jama was reduced by 
Muhammad Beza Ehan to Bs. 3,74,964. On this point, and on 
subsequent variations, Mr. J. Grant wrote as follows in his 
“ Analysis of the Bevenue of Bengal” : — “ No husfabood seems to 
have been then formed of the modem actual value of the district. 
It was assessed generally on the Ausil by towfeers and abwabs. 
In this state it might have been expected that, if remissions 
had really been necessary, the amount would have fallen upon the 
new additional increases. Yet the contrary happened, and the 
deductions were made from the standard toomary jumma or the 
old well-established profits accruing on the jageer lands. From 
this time forwai'd the ostensible formal bundobust seems to have 
been slowly decreasing until the year 1778 immediately after the 
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famine and on dismission, of the Naib Dewan, when suddenly it 
was raised, no doubt, on very sufficient grounds, beyond all former 
example to a gross annual demand of Es. 12,66,266. 

^ ^ if? ^ 

“To oonolude, in 1190 (1783 A. D.), the clear revenue stipula- 
ted for, notwithstanding a formal increase of one lack of rupees, 
stated to have been brought on at the institution of the Committee 
in 1183, did not much, if at all, exceed eight lacks of rupees, so 
that, in right and moderation equitable policy, three lacks ought to 
be regarded as the recoverable defalcation or effective increase 
capable of realization on the latter jumma, payable to the 
exchequer, forming the comparison with the rent roll originally 
established before the reduced settlement of M. E. Elhan in 
1765. Considering, indeed, the vast known resources of this 
fertile extensive district (exclusive of arable lands turned into 
pasture, to evade payment of the expedient dues of Government, 
of fraudulent alienations of territory, with collusive reductions 
chiefly in favour of Brahmins, of the ancient rates of assessment 
specified in the Pottahs of the ryots) , the improvement of which 
its finances are immediately susceptible, might fairly be stated at 
seven lacks.” 

Generally speaking, Mr. Grant formed the opinion that the 
resources of the country had been much under-estimated. 
Mr. Shore, however, in his minute of June 1789, contended that 
this proposition was a fallacy, and that the then assessment was 
nearly equal to what it should be. The opinion of the former 
prevailed, and in the permanent settlement the land revenue for 
the district was fixed at Es. 12,55,325. 

The Diw&ni of Bengal was assigned to the East India 
Company on 12th August 1765. It was not considered advisable 
at first to take the administration of the revenue out of the hands 
of the native officials, but the attempt to maintain the old system 
was found disastrous from all points of view, and, therefore, in 
1769 British Supervisors were appointed to superintend the 
local collection of revenue. The Supervisors acted under the 
control of two Provincial Councils at Murshidabad and Patna. 
The reports which were submitted by the Supervisors showed 
that the whole country was in a state of great disorder ; so, in 
1772, the Court of Directors determined upon a radical change, 
under which the whole control was taken over by the Company. 
The chief revenue office was removed from Murshidab&d to 
Calcutta, and a Collector assisted by a native officer called Biw&n 
was appointed for each distriot. The system of mixed European 
find native agency in the districts produced only a partial 
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improvement, and was in its turn abolished, the European Oollec- 
tojrs being recalled from the districts in the year 1774, and the 
collection of revenue being entrusted to native agents, called 
Amik, under the superintendence of six Provincial Councils. 

In course of time it was found that the work of supervision could 
not be adequately carried out by these Provincial Councils, and 
in 1781 they vrere abolished, their place being taken by a Com- 
mittee of Eevenue (subsequently the Board of Revenue), with 
headquarters at Calcutta, and European Collectors were again 
placed in charge of each district. 

The first regular settlement after the assumption of the Biwani 
was made for a period of five years from 1772. It was concluded niat. 
with the highest bidders, whether they were the previous zamindars 
or not. This system led to great speculation, as a result of which 
most of the old families in Bengal were more or less ruined, and 
the remissions and irrecoverable balances reached an enormous 
figure. The annual settlements which were in force from 1777 
till the time of the Decennial Settlement in 1790, were based on 
no proper data, and were little less disastrous in their efifeots. By 
1790 the district, which 30 years before had been settled with a 
single zamindar, the Maharaja of Nadia, had been split up into 
261 separate estates, held by 205 registered proprietors. This 
partition was due, first to the selling ofi of portions of the Eaj 
to cover defaults in the payment of land revenue, and second 
to the creation of t&lvks, or subordinate zamindaries. The 
Maharaja, when anxious to raise money had made over portions 
of his estate to those who were willing to oblige him, either 
rent free, or on nominal rent, and the portions so made over 
were called taluks ; for a time the tahkddrs continued to pay the 
land revenue due upon their taluks through the MaharajS, but 
it was subsequently ordered that these grants were to be treated 
as separate estates, and the land revenue due upon them was to 
be paid to Government direct, and not through the Maharaja. 

The great Raj, which once covered the whole district, has, by 
mismanagement and misfortune, been so greatly reduced that it 
now (1909) produces only about one-fifteenth of the total land 
revenue of the district. 

In 1793 the Decennial Settlement was made permanent. 

The ejEEect of this was to place all classes of zamindars on a itbbt 
uniform legal basis, and so “ in a short time to obliterate the 
previous differences in the customary status which had grown 
out of differences in origin. Even before the permanent settle- 
ment, the revenue farming system adopted by the East India 
Company from 1769 to 1788 had tended to obscure such 
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difSerences. For the ejffeot of the farming system was to^level 
down the ancient zamindars/^* The only condition common to 
all zamindaries before the permanent settlement was that each 
zamindar held a mnad from the state authorizing him to collect 
the land revenues. The essential portions of the sanad which 
was granted to the Eaja of Bishnupur in 1780 are reproduced 
below, because they represent the form of title under which the 
Bengal zamindars held in the eighteenth century, a form very 
similar to that under which certain parganas were settled with the 
East India Company itself in 1757-58. ^‘The office of zamindar 
of the aforesaid pargana has been bestowed, agreeable to the en- 
dorsement from the beginning of the year 1187, Bengal era, to the 
cream of his peers, Ohaitan Singh the grandson of Qopal Singh, 
zamindar, deceased, on his consenting to pay the royal peshkauh^ 
etc., of 186 goldmohars and 2 annas. It is required of him that, 
having executed with propriety the duties and functions of his 
station, he be not deficient in the smallest respect in diligence 
and assiduity, but observing a conciliatory conduct towards the 
ryots and inhabitants at large, and exerting himself to the utmost 
in punishing and expelling the refractory: Let him pay the 
revenue of Government into the treasury at the stated periods, let 
him encourage the body of the ryots in such manners that signs 
of an increased cultivation and improvement of the country may 
daily appear, and let him keep the high roads in such repair that 
travellers may pass and repass in the fullest confidence and 
security. 

Let there be no robberies or murders committed within his 
boundaries : but (God forbid) should any one notwithstanding be 
robbed or plundered of his property, let him produce the thieves, 
together with the stolen property, and, after restoring the latter 
to the rightful owner, let him assign the former over to punish- 
ment. Should he fail in producing the parties offending, he must 
himself make good the property stolen. Let him be careful that 
no one be guilty of misconduct in his behaviour, or commit 
irregularities of any kind. Let him transmit the accounts required 
of him to the JSmur (Chief Eevenue Officer), under his own and 
Kanungo’s signature, and, after having paid up the whole revenues 
completely to the end of the year, let him receive credit for the 
Maskmat (allowance to the zamindar), agreeably to usage, and 
finally let him refrain from the collection of any of the abwab 
abolished or prohibited by Government.’’ 

The counterpart which was executed by the Eaja, is, mutatis 
mutandis^ in almost identical words. Every such sanad was 
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granted to the person named in it, and no mention was made of 
his heirs or successors. It is true that a transfer was generally 
recognized, and a fresh Banad issued on payment of peaJikash^ or 
transfer fee, hut the zamindar had no absolute right to sell or 
bequeath his estate; such right, however, he obtained under the 
permanent settlement, and this resulted in some instances in the 
zamindar having to part with the whole or portions of his estate, 
in order to satisfy his creditors. Other forces of disintegration 
came into play. The Government demand, as fixed at the 
permanent settlement, was one which left but a small margin 
of profit ; punctuality of payment was insisted upon ; the rights 
of the ryot to hold at customary rates were secured by law, but 
the power of the zamindar over them was limited, and he had no 
power to enforce punctuality of payment to himself. The result of 
all these disabilities was that by the close of the century the 
greater portion of the Nadia Raj had been alienated. 

Some few remarks are necessary in connection with the status 
of the ryots. By section 7 of the Permanent Settlement Regula- 
tion of 1798 the zamindars were required *^to conduct themselves 
with good faith and moderation towards the dependent talutdars 
and ryots.’’ In section 8 it was declared that ‘‘it being the duty 
of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, and especially 
those who from their situation are most helpless, the Governor- 
General in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact 
such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection 
and welfare of the dependent talukdars and ryots and other cultiva- 
tors of the soil.” But though the rights of the landlords were 
defined, the rights of the tenants against the landlords were only 
reserved, and were not defined. It was intended that there should 
be an interchange of pattahs and IcabuUyats between the zamindfirs 
and the ryots, under which the rent payable should he definitely 
fixed in perpetuity, hut there was a general refusal on the part of 
both classes to carry out this intention. In the meantime the 
necessity of securing the landlords in the realization of their dues 
from the ryots resulted in the enactment of the Regulations of 
1799 and 1812, under which the landlords obtained practically 
unrestricted power over the property, and even over the person, of 
their ryots, and it was many years before the ryots were relieved 
of' these disabilities, “ The failure of all the attempts made to 
control agrarian relations led the Court of Directors in 1824 to 
sanction a proposal to make a survey and record-of-rights of the 
permanently settled districts of Bengal, as being the only means 
of defining and maintaining the rights^of the ryots. More than 
sixty years, however, were to elapse before this vast undertaking 
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was begun. But for temporarily settled areas, Eegulation VII of 
1822 provided ttat all future settlements of the land revenue 
should be preceded by a record of “the rights and obligations of 
various classes a nd persons possessing the interest in the land or 
in the rent or produce thereof.” And this course was followed in 
the resumption to revenue of lands held revenue-free under 
invalid titles. These proceedings were carried out mainly 
between 1830 and 1850, and in many districts covered considera- 
ble areas. * ♦ * work done in connection with 

these resumption proceedings supplied Grovernment for the first 
time with a really detailed account of the rights and obligations 
of different classes of landlords and tenants.”* These proceedings 
finally eventuated in Act X of 1869, which is entitled an Act to 
amend the law relating to the recovery of rent, and which has 
been described as the first effective step taken by the Legislature 
to discharge the duties in connection with the ryots undertaken 
at the Permanent Settlement. 

At the time of the permanent settlement there were four classes 
of Zamindars in Bengal. They are thus described in the intro- 
duction to Hunter^s Bengal Manuscript Records. “The first class 
of Bengal zamindars represented the old Hindu and Muham- 
madan Rajas of the country, previous to the Mughal conquest by 
the Emperor Akbar in 1576, or persons who claimed that status. 
The second class were Rajas, or great landholders, most of whom 
dated from the 17th and 18th centuries, and some of whom were, 
like the first class, de facto rulers in their own estates or territories, 
subject to a tribute or land tax to the representative of the 
Emperor. These two classes had a social position faintly resem- 
bling the Feudatory Chiefs of the British Indian Empire, but 
that position was enjoyed by them on the basis of custom, not of 
treaties. The third and most numerous class were persons whose 
families had held the ofiSce of collecting the revenue during one 
or two or more generations, and who had thus established a 
prescriptive right. A fourth and also numerous class was made 
up of the revenue farmers, who, since the diwani grant in 1765, 
had collected the land tax for the East India Company, under 
the system of yearly leases, then of five years’ leases, and again 
of yearly leases. Many of these revenue farmers had, by 1787, 
acquired the de facto status of zamindars.” The original differ- 
ences in the holdings of these four classes of zamindars were 
obliterated by the Permanent Settlement, and from 1793 onwards 
all estates, whatever their origin, were placed on a uniform basis. 


*■ ♦ intyo^action to Rampini^s Bengal Tenancy Act. 
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The proprietors of estates are kncwii as zamind§rs or t&lnkd&rs. 

The latter originally paid their quota of land revenue through 
the zamindars from whose estates their properties had been carved 
out. But, partly at their own request, in order that they might 
receive protection from the exactions of the zamindars, and partly 
for other reasons, the taluks were finally completely separated 
from the parent estates, and recognized as separate estates with 
land revenue payable direct to the State. In the year 1790-91 
the total number of estates in the district was 261, held by 
205 registered proprietors, paying a total land revenue of 
EpS. 13,55,325, the average payment by each estate being 
Es. 5,210, and by each proprietor, Es. 6,630. By 1799-1800 the 
number of estates had increased to 737, and the registered pro- 
prietors to 413, paying a total land revenue of Es. 12,45,815 ; 
the average payment for each estate being Es. 1,830, and for each 
proprietor Es, 3,260. By 1850-51 the number of estates had 
increased to 3,064, with a total land revenue of Es. 11,74,490 ; 
the average amount paid by each estate being Es. 380. The 
current land revenue demand for 1908-09 was Es. 9,02,228, due 
from 2,455 estates, the average demand from each estate being 
Es. 368. The falling off in the total demand, and in the number 
of estates, is due to reductions in the area of the district. Out 
of these, 2,245 estates, with a revenue of Es. 8,09,902, are per- 
manently settled ; 194 estates, with a revenue of Es. 73,768, are 
temporarily settled, and 16 estates paying Es. 18,568, are 
managed by the Collector direct. In addition, there are 298 
revenue-free estates, and 9,213 rent-free lands, which pay road 
and public works cess. The gross rental of the district has been 
returned at 33f lakhs, and of this the Government revenue demand 
represents 26’7 per cent. The incidence of the land revenue 
demand is Ee. 0-15-3 per acre of cultivated area. 

The only classes of tenures which call for special remarks are Tentires. 
(1) Patni taluks, and (2) Utbandi tenures. 

The Patni taluk had its origin in the estate of the Maharaja of Patni 
Bardwan. At the Permanent Settlement the assessment of this Taluk*, 
estate' was very high, and in order to ensure easy and punctual 
realization of the rent, a number of leases in perpetuity, to be 
held at a fixed rent, were given to middlemen. These tenures 
are called Patni dependent) taluks, and are in effect leases 
which bind tiie holder by terms and conditions similar to those 
by which a superior landlord is bound to the State. By Eegula- 
tion XLIV of 1793 the proprietors of estates were allowed to 
grant leases for a period not exceeding ten years, but this pro- 
yision was rescinded by section 2 of Eegulation V of 1812, while 
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by Regulation XVIII of the same year proprietors were declared 
competent to grant leases for any period, even in perpetuity. 
Finally, Regulation VIII of 1819, known as the Patni Sale Law, 
declared the validity of these permanent tenures, defined the 
relative rights of the zamindars and their subordinate talukdSrs, 
and established a summary process for the sale of such tenures 
in satisfaction of the zamindar’s demand of rent. It also 
legalized under-letting, on similar terms, by the patnidSrs and 
others. Since the passing of this law this form of tenure has 
become very popular in Nadia with zamindars who wish to divest 
themselves of the direct management of their property or part 
of it, or who wish to raise a lump sum of money. It may be 
described as a tenure created by the zamindar to be held by the 
lessee and his heirs or transferees for ever at a rent fixed in 
perpetuity, subject to the liability of annulment on sale of the 
parent estate for arrears of the Q-overnment revenue, unless 
protected against the rights exerciseable by auction-purchasers by 
common or special registry, as prescribed by sections 37 and 39 
of Act XI of 1859. The lessee is called upon to furnish 
collateral security for the rent and for his conduct generally, 
or he is excused from this obligation at the zamindar’s discretion. 
IJnder-tenures created by patnidars are called darpatni, and 
those created by darpatnidars are called sepatni tenures. 
These under-tenures are, like the parent tenures, permanent, 
transferable and heritable, and have generally the same rights, 
privileges and responsibilities attached to them. The first effect 
of this system was to introduce a class of middlemen who had no 
interest in the ryot, except to extract as much from him as they 
possibly could. By degrees, however, the sons and grandsons of 
the original tenure-holders acquired something of the sense of duty 
to their tenants which the hereditary possession of landed property 
gives, and it is probable that the ryot is no worse off now than 
he would have been, had the system never been introduced. 

The particular tenure which is known by the name Utbandi 
apparently had its origin in the Nadia district, from which it 
has spread to neighbouring districts, though in no district is it 
as common as in Nadia, where about five-eighths of the cultivated 
lands are held under it. The literal meaning of the term is 
‘‘assessed according to cultivation.’’ In 1861 Mr. Montresor, 
who had been deputed to investigate locally certain complaints 
of some European proprietors in the district, described the 
system as follows : — 

“ The Utbandi tenure apparently has its origin in this district 
apd is peculiar to Nadia. There is, in almost every village, a 
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certain quantity of land not included in the rental of the ryot, 
and which, therefore, belongs directly to the recognized proprietor 
of the estate. This fund of unappropriated land has accumulated 
from deserted holdings of absconded tenants, from lands gained 
by alluvion, from jungle lands recently brought into cultivation 
by persons who hold no leases, and from lands termed hJias 
hhamdr^ signifying land retained by the proprietor for his 
household* 

“ In other districts lands of the three first descriptions are at 
once leased out to tenants, but in Nadia it appears to be different. 
Owing either to the supineness of the landlord or to the paucity 
of inhabitants, a custom has originated from an indefinite period 
of the ryots of a village cultivating, without the special permission 
of the landlord, portions of such land at their own will and 
pleasure. This custom has been recognized and established by 
the measurement of the lands at the time the crop is standing, 
through an officer on the part of the landlord styled hakana^ 
and when the assessment is accordingly made/* 

In the report of the Government of Bengal on the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill (1884), the uthandi holding was described as 
follows : — 

A tenancy from year to year, and sometimes from season 
to season, the rent being regulated not, as in the case of 
hdlhdsiliy by a lump payment in money for the land cultivated, 
but by the appraisement of the crop on the ground, and according 
to its character. So far it resembles the tenure by crop appraise- 
ment of the hhdoli system, but there is between them this marked 
difference, that while in the latter the land does not change hands 
from year to year, in the former it may/* 

The Bengal Government, when the Tenancy Bill was under 
consideration, proposed to treat uthandi lands as ordinary ryoti 
lands were treated, to presume that tenants of uthandi lands 
were settled ryots if they had held any land in the village for 18 
years, and to declare that they had, as settled ryots, occupancy 
rights in all lands held by them in the village. The Select Oom- 
mittee did not, however, agree to this proposal, and applied the 
provisions relating to C/^ar and Dldra lands to uthandi lands also. 
Accordingly hy section 180 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, it was laid 
down that an uthandi tenant can acquire no rights of occupancy 
until he has held the same land for 12 years oontinuonsly, and 
that, until he acquires such a right, he is liable to pay the rent 
agreed on between him and the landlord. Under these circum- 
stances it is of course practically impossible for a tenant to 
acquire a right of occupancy, except with the consent of the 

% 
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landlord. The most authoritative ruling of the law courts as to 
the nature of this tenancy is that delivered by the Chief Justice 
(Sir W. 0. Petheram) and Tottenham, J., in the case of Beni 
Madhab Ohakravarti versus Bhuban Mohan Biswas (I. L. E., 17, 
Cal. 393). This ruling concludes with the following words : — 

“ The description of uthandi seems to refer rather to particular 
areas taken for cultivation for limited periods, and then given up, 
than to holdings of which parts are cultivated and other parts 
lie fallow, while the rent for the whole is assessed year by year 
with reference to the quantity within the holding under cultivation 
in that year. A holding of the latter description hardly seems 
to answer to the general conception of utbandiJ’ 

The subject of this particular tenure came prominently 
before the Q-ovemment of Bengal during the years 1900-1903. 
In the annual report for the year 1900 the Collector remarked 
that advantage had been taken .of the prevalence of the utbandi 
system, to extort excessive rents. The remark attracted the 
attention of Coverntnent, and an enquiry was held chiefly with 
a view to ascertain whether any amendment of the law was 
necessary. After considering the matter in all its bearings 
the Lieutenant-G-overnor came to the conclusion that “the 
system, though theoretically unsound, is practically unobjection- 
able ; it is of great antiquity ; it has its champions ; and no one 
contends that the need for change is acute ” ; there was no need 
for immediate legislation, but the Commissioner should continu- 
ously direct his attention to the system, and promptly bring to 
the notice of Government any signs of its abuse. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The administration of tke district is in charge of the Collector Admiitis- 
nnder the Commissioner of the Presidency Diyision, whose head- c^ae^ges 
quarters are in Calcutta. For some years until 1860, Krishnagar anb 
was the head-quarters of the Division, hut as it was found more 
convenient that the Commissioner should reside in Calcutta, 
the head-quarters of the Division were transferred there, and 
have remained there since. 

For general administrative purposes the district is divided into 
five subdivisions with head-quarters at Krishnagar, Eanaghat, 
Meherpur, Chuadanga and Kushtia. The head-quarters of the 
Ranaghat Subdivision were at Santipur until the year 1863, when 
they were transferred to Ranaghat, where they have remained 
since For five years, mz., from 1892 to 1897, the Chuadanga 
Subdivision was abolished, the area covered by it being amal- 
gamated with the Meherpur Subdivision; but in the latter year 
it was re-established in deference to the petitions filed by the 
inhabitants of the eastern portion complaining of the distance 
which they had to travel to reach the Court at Meherpur. 

The head-quarters subdivision is under the direct superin- 
tendence of the Collector, who has a staff of four Deputy Col- 
lectors, one Probationary Deputy OoUector, and one Sub-Deputy 
Collector. A Deputy Collector is in charge of each of the 
four outlying subdivisions, and he is, as a rule, assisted by a 
Sub-Deputy Collector. 

The total revenue of the district in 1880-81 was Rs. 16,68,000, revenue. 
with the Bangaon Sxibdivision included. In 1890-91, the Bangaon 
Subdivision having in the meantime being transferred, it was 
Es. 14,93,000. In the course of the following ten years it rose to 
Es. 16,68,000, and in the year 1908-09 it was Rs. 21, 71, 686. 

As elsewhere, the.land revenue forms by far the most important Laud 
item of receipt in the district. According to the best information 
now available, the land revenue payable in the year 1790-91 
amounted to Es. 13,69,985 ; in 1799-1800 to Es. 13,49,683; in 
1850-61 to Rs. 11,74,492; and in 1871-72 to Rs. 10,17,550. 

These successive declines were not due to any alteration in 
the rate of levy, but to transfers of outlying portions of 
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the district to other districts. There has not been much 
variation in the land revenue demand since the Bangaon 
subdivision was transferred to Jessore in 1883. The current 
demand for the year 1908-09 was Es, 9,02,228, of which about 
90 per cent, was due from the proprietors of permanently 
settled estates. There were 2,245 such estates with a current 
demand of Es. 8,09,902 ; 194 temporarily settled estates, with 
a current demand of Es» 73,768 ; and 16 estates, held direct by 
Government, with a current demand of Es. 18,558. The Govern- 
ment estates are scattered throughout the district, but the most 
important ones are in the Meherpur and Kushtia subdivisions. 
The total cost of management in 1908-09 was Es. 1,321, equal 
to 7 per cent, of the demand. The gross rental of the district 
was returned at Rs. 27,76,530 when the Eoad Cess Act was 
introduced in 1880, It is now estimated to have risen to 
Es. 33,64,219, showing an increase of Es. 6,87,689. There has 
been but little extension cf cultivation during these years, and 
nearly the whole of this substantial increase in the gross rental 
must he attributed to increase in the rate of rent. 

Eoad and Public Works cesses are, as usual, levied at the maxi- 
mum rate of one anna in the rupee. The average collections 
during the quinquennium ending with the year 1899-1900 
amounted to Es. 1,54,684; during the following quinquennium 
(ending with the year 1904-05) they amounted to Es. 1,69,093 ; 
in the year 1908-09 the collections were Rs. 1,83,697. The 
current demand in the year 1908-09 was Es. 1,83,111; of this 
sum Rs. 1,67,878 was due from 3,383 revenue -paying estates ; 
Es. 2,382 was due from 298 revenue-free estates; and Rs. 22,861 
from 9,213 rent-free lands. The number of estatesjassessed to 
cesses is 12,894, and the number of recorded shareholders is 
18,076. There are 21,081 tenures assessed to cesses, with 34,386 
shareholders. The current demand of cesses is equal to about 
one-fifth of the current demand of land revenue. 

Next to land revenue, the sale of stamps forms the most im- 
portant source of revenue. The receipts upon this account have 
been steadily increasing since the year 1896-97 ; they averaged 
Es. 3, 37, COO for the quinquennium ending with that year ; 
during the following quinquennium they averaged close on 
Es. 3,70,000 ; in 1904-05 judicial stamps alone furnished 
Es. 3,73,473, and in the year 1908-09 judicial stamps to the 
value of Es. 3,87,022, and non-judicial stamps to the value of 
Es. 83,842 were sold. The increase in the revenue from stamps 
is almost entirely due to the greater sale of judicial stamps, caused 
by the growth in the number and value of rent and civil suits. 
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The income from excise has been steadily increasing for many Excise, 
years. In 1894-95 it was Es, 1,21,293. During the next five 
years it increased to Es. 1,30,081. By 1904-05 it had reached 
Es. 1,52,828, and in the year 1908-09 it was Es. 1,74,188, which 
works out at the rate of one anna eight pies per head of the 
population for the year. There are three main sources of the excise 
revenue, viz., country spirits, ganjaand opium. Up till the close of 
the year 1906-07 the outstill system was in force. The country 
liquor shops had if alien into the hands of monopolists, and the 
liquor sold was both bad in quality, and expensive in price. With 
effect from 1st April 1907 the contract distillery system was intro- 
duced. Under this system the local manufacture of country spirits 
is prohibited, and a contract is made with a firm of distillers for all 
the liquor which is required for consumption in the district. The 
contractors are forbidden to hold any retail licenses for the sale of 
the spirit, but are allowed the use of the distillery and dep6t build- 
ings for the storage of liquor. The spirit is brought from the 
distillers to the various depdts, and is there blended and reduced to 
certain fixed strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail 
vendors, and sold by the latter to consumers. A. maximum price is 
fixed for retail sale. The Collector reported as follows at the close 
of the first year after the introduction of this system : — “ The sale 
of country liquor oi fixed strengths at a fixed price has induced 
people to use country liquor in preference to cheap imported liquor. 
Under the old system the vendors diluted and adulterated the 
liquor and fixed their own prices, and so many preferred to buy 
cheap imported liquor from Calcutta. The Excise Officers have 
been exercising a salutary check by testing the strengths of liquor 
in the shops, and in the custody of consumers, and so the public 
are assured of getting liquor of full strength. While the new 
system has increased the number of consumers, there has been no 
tendency to increase of drunkenness. The Excise Deputy Col- 
lector and the subordinate inspecting staff made it a point during 
the year under report to visit all fares and festivals, but they 
have seldom come across any drunken a ad disorderly people.^’ 

After country liquor the next most important source of excise 
revenue is that derived from the sale of ganja, e.e., the unimpreg- 
nated dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
(Cannabis Indica)^ and the resinous exudation on them. The 
revenue under this head also has been steadily rising of late years. 

In 1898-99 it was Es. 32,380, and in 1908-09, Es. 43,807. The 
incidence of license fees on consumption is usually high in Nadia, 
Opium is the third article important from an excise point of 
view. The revenue under this head was Es. 39,178 in 1908-09 ; 
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it has remained almost constant during the last twenty years, 
between Es. 38,000 and Es. 40,000. 

The other items which go to make up the excise revenue are 
the receipts from taH^ pachhwdi^ imported wines and liquors, and 
charas^ which in the year 1908-09 amounted respectively to 
Es, 4,123, Es. 4,132, Es. 6,882 and Es. 1,744. There are also a 
few petty miscellaneous items, none exceeding Es. 100. 

The receipts under the head of income-tax amounted in 1892-93 
to Es. 44,372 payable by Es. 2,021 assessees. By 1901-02 the 
receipts had risen to Es. 61,514 payable by 2,587 assessees; 
but in the year 1902-03 the steady increase, which had up till 
then been maintained, received a severe check by the exemption 
of incomes between Es. 500 and Es 1,000, and in the year 1908- 
09 the net collections amounted to Es. 46,563 only, payable by 
1,046 assessees. As regards revenue from income-tax, Nadia 
takes the third place among the districts in the Presidency 
Division, producing less than the 24-Parganas and Murshidabad, 
and more than Jessore and Ehnlna. 

There are 11 oiSdees for the registration of assurances under 
Act III of 1877, including the Eegistrar’s office at Kiishnagar, 
In the five years 1895—99 the average number of documents regis- 
tered per annum was 23,687, and in the next quinquennium (1900- 
— 04) it was 26,123. In 1908 the number of registrations rose to 
31,783. The following statement gives a list of the registry offices 
in the district, and the salient statistics for the year 1908 


Name. 

Documents 

registered. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Krishnagar 

Kushtia 

Aleherpur 

Chuadanga ... 

Banagbat 

Saiitipur 

Kumarkhali ... ... 

.Mtrpur 

Birohi (at Chakdaba) 

Eamnagar ... 

Shikarpur 

Total ... , 

4,878 

3,181 

1,764 

2,976 

2,649 

1,049 

6,131 

2,970 

8,510 

1,775 

900 

Bs. 

10,481 

3,365 

2,915 

3,514 

3,262 

1,328 

5,763 

3,563 

3,681 

1,965 

1,245 

Bs. 

6,355 

2,820 

1,749 

2,590 

2,027 

1.809 
2,777 

2.810 
2,178 
2,032 
1,728 

3X,W3 

41,082 

28,875 


The average number of civil suits disposed of annually 
during the quinquennium ending with the year 1899 was 19,737, 
and during the following . quinquennium 23,848. During the 
year 1908 the number of suits disposed of rose to 30,133, of 
which 389 were on the file of the District Judge, 773 on that of 
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the Subordinate Judge, and 28,971 on the files of the Muns^fs. 

The increase in ciYil litigation is more marked in the Nadi§ 
district than in any other district in the Presidency Division^ 

In 1905 the Collector remarked in his annual report that the 
public complaint continues of the cumbrous Civil Court pro- 
cedure and delay in the disposal of eases and consequent heavy 
expenses incurred by the parties.’’ The Judicial stafi in 1908 
consisted of the following oflBoers: — One District Judge, one 
Subordinate Judge and two Munsifs at Erishnagar ; one Muusif 
at Ranaghat; two Munsifs at Ohuad§nga; three Munsifs at 
Kushtia ; and two Munsifs at Meherpur. 

Orimiual justice is administered by the District Magistrate Criminal 
and the various Magistrates subordinate to him, under the Justice, 
appellate authority of the District and Sessions Judge. The 
sanctioned staff at Krishnagar consists, in addition to the District 
Magistrate, of three Deputy Magistrates of the first class, and one 
Deputy Magistrate of the second class or third class. Besides 
these officers there is generally one Sub-Deputy Magistrate with 
second or third class powers at head-quarters. The four Sub- 
divisional Oflicers are invariably Magistrates of the first class, 
and they are generally assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate 
vested with second or third class powers. In addition to the 
Stipendary Magistrates, there is a Bench of Honorary Magis- 
trates at each of the subdivisional head-quarters, and at Naba- 
dwip, Jamsherpur and Santipur ; and there are also Honorary 
Magistrates with powers to sit singly at Kumarkhali, Meherpur, 
Ohuadanga, Eushtia and Ranaghat, 

For police purposes the district is divided into five adminis- Police, 
trative subdivisions each in charge of an Inspector. In the 
Krishnagar Subdivision there are 7 thtoas, viz , KotwMi, Naba- 
dwip, Ohapra, Hanskhali, Kaliganj, Nakasipara and Kissen- 
gunge. In the Ranaght subdivision there are 4 thanas, viz,, 
Haringhata, Ranaghat, Santipur and Chakdaha. In the Kushtia 
Subdivision there are 6 thanas, viz., Kushtia, Mirpur, Daulatpur, 
Damukdia, Khoksa and Kumarkhali. In the Meherpur Sub- 
division there are 4 thanas, viz,, Meherpur, Karimpur, Gangni 
and Tehata. In the Ohuadanga Subdivision there are 4 thanas, 
viz,, Ohuadanga, Damurhuda, Alamdanga and Jibannagar. 

There are thus 25 thtoas in the district, exclusive of the town 
outposts in the nine municipalities. The present (1909) sanctioned 
strength of the district police force is 1 Superintendent, 1 
Deputy Superintendent, 7 Inspectors, 68 Suh-Inspectors, 63 
head-constables, and 698 constables, exclusive of 29 town 
ehaukidars. The total strength of the force is therefore 757 men, 
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representing one policeman to every 3 -7 square miles, and to 
every 2,203 o£ the population. The total budget grant for the 
maintenance of the force is Rs. 1,64,222. The town police, 
employed in the nine municipalities consist of 16 head-oon- 
stables, 183 constables and town ohaukidara. The rural police, 
for the watch and ward of villages in the interior, consist of 
3,486 chaukidars working under 346 dafadars, representing one 
rural policeman to every 436 inhabitants. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the district was 
notorious for the crime of gang-robbery or daooity. Stern steps 
were, however, taken during the viceroyalty of Murshid Kuli 
Khan (1704—1726) to suppress the crime, and he succeeded to 
a great extent. The following extract is taken from Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, published at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Moorshud Oooly was indefatigable in the extirpation 
of robbers. Whenever a robbery was committed, he compelled 
the Foujedar, or the zemindar, either to find out the thief, or to 
recover the property. The goods or their equivalent in money 
were always restored to the persons who had been robbed, and 
the thief, whenever caught, was impaled alive. At Outwah and 
Moorshudgunge he erected guard-houses for the protection of 
travellers ; and gave the command of the police guards to one of 
his slaves, named Mohammed Jan, who was of a savage dis- 
position, and who was always attended by a band of execu- 
tioners ; and, whenever he caught a thief, used to have the body 
split in two, and hung upon trees on the high road ; from which 
circumstance he was nick-named the Kolhareh or axe. By 
these severe means, during Murshud Oooly Khan’s government, 
travellers were protected on the roads, and every man slept 
securely in his own house.” 

Under the less vigorous government of Murshid Kuli Khan’s 
successors daooity again became prevalent, and- great disorder 
reigned for some years after the English obtained the D'mani in 
1766. It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that real efforts were again made to put it down. 
The vigorous administration of Mr. Blaquiere, first as 
Magistrate of Nadia, and later as Superintendent (or Inspeotor- 
General) of Police, had the effect of practically ridding the district 
of daooits by the end of the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
Since then, though the crime has not been extirpated, NadiS no 
longer bears the unenviable reputation which it bore - for the 
greater part of a century. At present there is no form of crime 
which is specially prevalent in the district. River dacoity, which 
is characteristic of the eastern districts of the Division, is 
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practically unknown in Nadia. Professional cattle thefts are 
fairly common, but not to any very marked extent. In the year 
1908 the proportion of cognizable crime to population was one 
offence to 438 persons. Burglaries and thefts formed about 65 per 
cent, of the total cognizable crime reported. Among heinous 
offences there were 11 murders and 10 daooities. 

There is a district jail at Krishnagar and a subsidiary jail at Jails, 
each of the outlying subdivisions. The head-quarters jail has 
accommodation for 180 prisoners in all. There are barracks with 
separate sleeping accommodation for 125 male and 12 female 
convicts ; the hospital holds 18 beds ; there are four separate 
cells ; the undertrial ward has accommodation for 19 persons ; and 
the separate ward for civil prisoners, for 2 persons. This jail 
is generally over-crowded, and a proposal has been submitted for 
increasing the accommodation by the erection of new barracks. 

The Meherpur Subsidiary Jail has accommodation for 11 males 
and 3 females ; at Kushtia there is accommodation for 20 males 
and 4 females ; at Ranaghat for 9 males and 2 females ; and at 
Ghuadanga for 9 males and 3 females. The mortality in the 
head-quarters jail frequently compares unfavourably with the 
average jail mortality of the Province. In 1907 it amounted to 
50 per mille. In this connection the following remarks are 
extracted from the annual administration report of the Inspector- 
General of Prisons for the year 1907 : — There were nine deaths 
in this jail with a daily average population of 171‘87. I made a 
special enquiry into the health of the prisoners at Krishnagar 
Jail. The district has been unhealthy during the year, and an 
epidemic of pneumonia affected the jail, and caused five deaths 
out of the nine in this jail. I he other fatal cases were (1) acci- 
dental, (2) a hill boy received into jail in a dying state, and a 
third, a sudden death from peritonitis. The arrangements now in 
vogue for the early detection and prompt treatment of the -sick 
and weakly are satisfactory, and have greatly improved during 
the past year. I have reason to hope that the jail will show a 
better record soon, but it always receives a very bigh percentage 
of prisoners suffering from enlargement of the spleen and from 
malaria. 

The industries carried on in the district jail are mustard-oil 
pressing, surkhi making, wheat grinding, weaving and spinning. 

In 1907 the average earning per head of persons sentenced to 
labour was Es. 10, According to Hunter’s Statistical Account 
the average earning amounted to Es. 17 in 1854-55 ; to Es. 8 in 
1857-58 ; to Es. 8 in 1860-61; and to Es. 11 in 1870. During 
the last 30 years it has varied between Es. 8 and Es. 15, 
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CHAPTER XIL 
LOCAL SELF-GOYEENMENT. 

The premier institution of Local Self-Government in the dis- 
trict is the District Board, which .was constituted under Act HI 
(B. 0.) of 1885. Under the same Act five Local Boards were 
simultaneously constituted, viz., one in each of the five subdivi- 
sions of the district. Elections for the Local Boards were held, 
for the first time, in 1886, and the 31 elected members fell 
under the following classes : zamindars, 16 ; pleaders, 9 ; traders, 
3 ; and other occupations, 3. On an average for the whole dis- 
trict, the attendance of the electors was fair, the percentage of 
those who recorded their votes varying from 20 in the Kotwali 
Thaua to 83 in the Gangni Thana. As soon as each Local Board 
was completed by the appointment of the nominated members, 
it met to elect two members to represent it on the District Board ; 
the ten members thus elected were supplemented by ten nomi- 
nated by Government, and the District Board, thus constituted, 
took the place of the late District Road Committee on 1st October 
1886. The constitution of the District Board has remained 
unaltered since. At the general election which was held in the 
year 1905-06, the attendance of the electors left a good deal 
to be desired, and elicited from Government the remark that it 
is still the case that, except in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
little or no interest is taken in the elections.^^ At the last general 
election, held in 1908-09, the attendance of the electors was small, 
and little interest was taken in the proceedings. 

During the year 1895-96 four Union Committees were consti- 
tuted, namely Muragachha and Kissengunge in the Sadar Sub- 
division; Poradah in the Kushtia Subdivision; and Ohuadanga 
in the subdivision of the same name. These same four com- 
mittees are still working, and their number has not been added 
to. The committees have been entrusted with the control of 
pounds, village roads, sanitation and water-supply ; in regard to 
Primary Schools their authority is restricted to inspection, and 
no power of control has been given to them. 
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The District Board consists of 20 members, exclusive of the 
District Magistrate ■who is 6»~officio Chairman. As already stated, 
ten of the members are elected by the five Local Boards, and of 
the remainder five are ex-offi,tio members and five nominated. 
Nadia is a poor district for its size, and the sources of income of 
the District Board are more inadequate than in the other districts 
of the Presidency Division. Its average annual .income, including 
provincial grants, for the seven years ending 1904-05 was 

Es. 1,56,350, and the average annual expenditure for the same 
period on major heads was Bs. 1,04,910 made up as follows: 
civil Works, including public works establishment, Es. 63,612 ; 
sanitation and water-supply, Es. 2,400 ; medical relief, Es. 2,966 ; 
and education, Es. 36,032. In 1907-08 the total income, 
excluding opening balance, was Es. 1,96,149; the principal 
receipts were Es. 88,680 from rates, Es. 47,567 from civil works 
(including Es. 40,010 from contributions and Es. 6,042 from tolls 
on ferries and roads), Es. 34,423 from pounds (which are more 
profitable in Nadia than in any other district in the Division), 
and Es. 21,192 contributed by Goyernment. The incidence of 
taxation per head of the population was ten pies. The total 
expenditure in the same year was Es. 2,31,324, of which 
Es. 1,51,820 was spent on civil works; Es. 47,643 on education ; 
Es. 8,516 on medical relief ; and Es. 8,477 on famine relief. 

The Board maintains 107 miles of metalled, and 716 miles of 
unmetalled roads, in addition to a large number of village roads 
with an aggregate length of about 626 miles. The cost of 
maintaining these roads in 1907-08 averaged Es. 313, Es. 29 
and Es. 17 per mile, respectively. The following extract is taken 
from the quinquennial administration report of the Presidency 
Division for the period ending with 1904-06; — “The District 
Board of Nadia expended Es. 57,857 on the improvement of 
roads and construction of bridges, of which the metalling of the 
Krishnagar-Plassey road, the improvement of the BhairamSkra- 
Taragonia road, the bridging of the Hansdanga and Bhauga 
khah on the former road, and of the Arangsdrisha khal on the 
Krishnagar-Meherpur road, were the most important. For all 
these special grants were given from provincial revenues. The 
Board could not spend much on new works, and in all such 
enterprises they had to be materially assisted by Glovernment, as 
the district is large, while its cess income is limited, and it 
contains a number of district and feeder roads originally con- 
structed from provincial funds before District Boards came into 
existence.” In 1871, according to Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of the district, there were in it 284 miles of roads (number of 
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miles metalled unspecified), regularly kept up, besides minor 
tracks and routes from village to village, and 44 roads maintained 
by the landholders and peasantry. The annual cost of mainte- 
nance of these was about Rs. 45,000 ; whereas Es. 1,13,000 was 
spent on roads in 1907-08. 

The Board leased out 250 pounds, from which it derived the 
substantial income of Es. 34,423 in the year 1907-08. Its 
expenditure on education during the same year was Es. 47,543, 
the greater part of this sum, i.e., Es. 37,090, falling under the 
head of grants-in-aid to primary schools, and Es. 2,114 only 
going towards secondary education. It maintained three Middle 
schools, and 45 Aided : it also aided 97 Upper Primary, and 643 
Lower Primary schools. Its expenditure on hospitals and dis- 
pensaries was Es, 6,255 (for which sum it maintained two and 
aided nine dispensaries), and on sanitation Es. 864. 

The five Local Boards at Erishnagar, ESnaghat, Ohuadanga, 
Meherpur and Eushtia exercise jurisdiction over the subdivi- 
sional charges of corresponding names. They were among the 
first Local Boards to be established in the Province. The 
Erishnagar Local Board has 12 members, of whom 2 are 
elected and 10 nominated. The R5nS.gbat Local Board has nine 
members, of whom 6 are elected and 3 nominated. The Chua- 
dangS Local Board is similarly constituted. The Meherpur 
Local Board has nine members, of whom 6 are elected, 2 nomi- 
nated and one is ex-offloio. The Eushtia Local Board has nine 
members of whom 4 are elected and 5 nominated. The functions 
of these bodies are unimportant, consisting mainly of the 
administration of village roads, the control of pounds and 
ferries, and the distribution of grants-in-aid tolPrimary schools. 

There are four Union Committees, as noted above. They 
each have jurisdiction over 10 square miles, with an aggregate 
population of 42,890, ranging from 13,197 in the Mura- 
gaohha Union to 8,545 in the Poradah Union. Muragaohha 
has nine members, and the other three seven members each. 
Each Committee received a grant of Es. 300 from the District 
Board in 1907-08, and each expended .its full income. The duties 
at present entrusted to these Committees consist of attention to 
village sanitation, and the up-keep of village roads and drains 
within their respective jurisdictions. 

There are nine Municipalities within the district, viz., 
Erishnagar, Santipur, Eahaghat, Nabadwip, Eushtia, Kumar- 
khali, Meherpur, Birnagar and Ghakdaha. In 1907-08 the total 
number of rate-payers was 26,340, The percentage of rate- 
payers to total population within municipal limits varied from 23*1 
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in Meherpnr to 36*1 in Nabadwip, tbe corresponding percentage for 
the whole of the Presidency Division being 19*8. The average 
incidence of taxation per head of population was Ee. 1-4-7, ranging 
from 8 annas 3 pies in Meherpnr to Re. 1-10-2, in Krisbnagar; 
the Divisional average for the same year was Re. i-8-9. 

The Krisbnagar Municipality was established in the year Krislma- 
1864, and its affairs are administered by a committee consisting 
of 21 members, of whom 14 are elected, 3 nominated and 
4 ew^officio. The area within municipal limits is about 7 
square miles, and there are 6,226 rate-payers, their percen- 
tage on the total population being 25'3. The average annual 
income for the five years ending with 1905-06 was Es. 48,129 
and the expenditure Rs, 45,107. In 1907-08 the total income, 
exclusive of the opening balance, was Es. 48,317, and the 
incidence of taxation was Ee. 1-10-2 per head of the population. 

The main source of income was a tax on holdings, which was 
levied at the rate of 7\ per cent, on the annual valuation, and 
yielded the sum of Es. 23,389. Part IS of the Act is in force, 
and latrine fees are levied in accordance with a sliding scale on 
the annual valuation of the holdings ; the tax collected under 
this head amounted to Es. 11,836. The only other item of any 
importance on the receipt side was the rent of pounds, which 
yielded Rs. 869. The total expenditure during the same year 
amounted to Es, 48,479. The largest item in this was 
Rs. 17,748 (equal to 36*6 per cent, of the total expenditure) for 
conservancy. Public works accounted for Rs. 11,728 (24*1 per 
cent.) ; medical relief, for Es. 8,480 (17*4 per cent.) ; education, 
for Es. 950 (1*9 per cent.) ; while Es. 923, or 1*9 per cent, of 
the total expenditure, was devoted to water-supply. 

The Santipur Municipality was established in 1865 with 24 Santipur. 
Commissioners of whom 16 were elected and the remainder 
nominated. The Snhdivisional OflBcer of Eanaghat was the ex-- 
offlcio Chairman. 

This constitution continued till the year 1903, when the 
Commissioners were superseded by Grovernment for contuma- 
ciously refusing to introduce Part IX of the Act, and give 
proper attention to the conservancy of the town. The munici- 
pality was, however, re-established in September 1904, with nine 
Commissioners appointed by Government, and the same ex-offlclo 
Chairman as before. The elective system has not, however, been 
restored up to date (1909), 

The area within municipal limits is about 7 square miles, 
and the number of rate-payers is 7,824 or 29*1 per cent, of the 
population. 
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The average annual income for the five years ending in 1904-05 
was Es. 30,3805 and the average expenditure Rs. 29,725. In 
1907-08 the total income, exclusive of the opening balance, was 
Es. 43,646, and the incidence of taxation was Ee. 1-5-2 per head 
of the population. The tax on holdings i^ in force ; it is levied at 
the rate of 7 per cent, on the annual valuation of the holdings, and 
in the year mentioned it yielded Es. 19,775. The latrine tax, 
which was introduced during the year in which the Commissioners 
remained superseded, is levied at the rate of 7 per cent, on the 
annual valuation of the holdings, and it yielded an income of 
Es. 11,871. Pounds produced Es- 704. No other item on the 
receipt side calls for notice. The total expenditure in this same 
year was Es. 49,822, the largest item on this side being Es. 18,588 
(37*3 per cent, of the total expenditure) for conservancy. Es. 8,078 
(16*2 per cent) was expended on education ; Es. 6,732 (11*6 per 
cent), on public works; Es. 2,933 (6‘8 per cent.; on medical 
relief, and Es. 647 (1*2 per cent) on water-supply. 

Kanaghat. The Eanaghat Municipality was established in the year 1864 
with 14 Commissioners, of whom 5 were appointed ex^offloio^ 
and the remaining 9 nominated by Government. When Act 
III (B.O.) of 1884 came into force, the number of the Commis- 
sioners was raised to 18, of whom 12 were elected and 6 
nominated ; there has been no change in the constitution since 
then. The area within municipal limits is about 2J square miles, 
and the number of rate-payers is 7,824, or 29*1 per cent, of 
the total population. The average annual income for the five 
years ending with 1904-05 was Es. 11,810, and the average 
expenditure Es. 11,775. In 1907-08 the total income, excluding 
the openiug balance, was Es. 14,128, and the incidence of 
taxation was Ee, 1-6-5 per head of the population. The tax 
on holdings is in force, and it was levied at the rate of 6^ per 
cent, of the annual valuation* The latrine tax is also in force and 
is levied at the rate of 5 J per cent, on the annual valuation of 
the holdings. The income from the former of these two sources 
was Es. 6,262, and from the latter Es. 4,283. There is no other 
item on the receipt side which calls for notice. The total expen- 
diture in this same year was Es. 15,004. Eupees 6,217 or 41*4 
per cent, of the total expenditure, was devoted to conservancy ; the 
next most important item was public works, on which Es. 2,558 
(17*04 per cent.) was expended. On medical relief Es. 2,576 
(17*1 per cent), was expended, on education Es. 368 (2*4 per 
cent.), and on water-supply Es. 303 (2*01 per cent.) 

Nabadwip. Nahadwip Municipality was constituted in the year 1869. 

There were originally 12 Commissioners, of whom 8 were elected 
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and tliG reraainder nominated. But in January 1904 tlie Com- 
missioners suffered the same fate as those of Santipur, and for 
the same reason. They 'were superseded until March 1905 when 
the Municipality was re-established with 9 Commissioners 
appointed by Q-overnment. In September 1907 the elective 
system was restored, and the town has now (19o9) 12 Commis- 
sioners, of whom 8 are elected and the remainder nominated. 

The area within municipal limits is about square miles, and 
the number of rate-payers is 3,931, or 36*1 per cent, of the total 
population, The average annual income for the five years 
ending with 1905-06 was its. 12,777, and the average expendi- 
ture Es. 11,535. In 1907-08 the total income, excluding the 
opening balance, was Rs. 14,801, and the incidence of taxation 
was Re. 1-2*4 per head of the population. The tax on holdings 
is in force, and it is levied at the rate of 6^ per cent, on the 
annual valuation of the holdings ; it produced an income of 
Es. 6,227, The latrine tax is also in force, and it is levied at 
the same rate as the tax on the holdings ; it produced an income 
of Es. 5,577. The income derived from fees paid under the 
Puri Lodging House Act, which is in force in this town, is not 
included in the above figures ; the sum realized under this head 
amounts to about Es. 3,000 per annum. The total expenditure 
during the year 1907-08 was Es. 15,214. The principal items 
of expenditure were as follows : — Es. 6,955 (45*7 per cent, of 
the total expenditure) on conservancy ; Es. 2,737 (17*9 per cent.), 
on public works ; Es. 1,886 (12 3 per cent.) on medical relief, and 
Es. 498 (3*2 per cent.) on education. The expenditure on water- 
supply was only Es. 23, or 1 per cent, of the total expenditure. 

The Kushtia Municipality was established in the year 1869, Kusbtia 
with 12 Commissioners, 8 of whom were elected and the rest 
nominated. There has been no change in the constitution since 
then. The area within municipal limits is about 3 square miles, 
and the number of rate-payers is 1,290, or 24*2 per cent, of the 
population of the town. The average annual income for the 
five years ending with 1904-05 was Es. 9,258, and the average 
expenditure was Rs, 8,534. In 1907-08 the total income, exclu- 
sive of the opening balance, was Es. 9,236, and the incidence of 
taxation Re. 1-6-1 per head of the population. Both of the 
main systems of taxation are in force, viz., that on holdings, which 
is levied at 6J per cent, of their annual valuation, and that on 
persons, for which there is no fixed rate. The former produced 
Es. 1 ,600 and the latter Rs. 1,556, The latrine tax is also in 
force, and the income from it was Rs. 2,343 ; it is levied at the 
rate of 6 per cent, on the annual valuation of the holdings. In 
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the year under reference the total expenditure amounted to 
Es* 10,785, out of which the chief item was conservancy, which 
accounted for Rs. 3,200, or 29’6 per cent, of the total expenditure. 
Other important items were public works Rs. 3,084 (28*6 per 
cent.) and medical relief Rs. 1,116 (10*3 per cent). The ex- 
penditure on water-supply was Rs. 634 (5*8 per cent.) and on 
education Rs. 297 (2-7 per cent,). 

Kinnar- The Kumarkhsili Municipality was established in the year 1869 
with 6 Commissioners, all appointed by Government ; the number of 
Commissioners was raised to 9 in 1875 ; in 1884 the privilege of 
the elective system was conferred upon the town, 16 Commis- 
sioners being allotted for it, of whom 10 were elected and the 
remainder nominated. There has been no change in the constitu- 
tion since then. The area within municipal limits is about 2J 
square miles, and the number of rate-payers is 1,176, or 26*5 
per cent, of the population of the town. The average annual 
income for the five years ending with 1904-05 was Rs. 6,876, and 
the average annual expenditure Rs. 5,702, In 1907-08 the total 
income, exclusive of the opening balance, was Rs. 6,092, and the 
incidence of taxation Re. 1-2-9 per head of the population. The 
main source of income is the tax on persons which is levied at no 
fixed rate; this tax produced Rs. 2,789. The latrine tax is also 
in force, and is levied at the rate of 7J per cent, on the annual 
valuation of the holdings; the income from this source was 
Rs. 2,094. The total expenditure during the same year was 
Es. 6,342. Conservancy accounted for the expenditure of 
Rs. 2,248, which represents 35'4 per cent of the total expenditure. 
The other main items on this side of the account were : — public 
works, Es. 1,476 (23*2 per cent.) ; medical relief, Rs. 530 (8*3 per 
cent.) ; and water-supply Rs. 170 (2*6 per cent.). * The expendi- 
ture on education was only Rs. 120, or 1*8 per cent, of the total 
expenditure. 

Meherpur. The Meherpur Municipality was established in the year 1869 
with 9 Commissioners, of whom 6 were elected and the rest nom- 
inated. There has been no change in its constitution since then. 
The area within municipal limits is about 7^ square miles, and 
the number of rate-payers is 1,334 or 23*1 per cent, of the total 
population. The average annual income for the five years ending 
with 1904-05 was Rs- 3,841, and the average expenditure 
Es. 3,440. In the year 1907-08 the total income, exclusive of the 
opening balance, was Es. 4,324, and the incidence of taxation 
was 8 annas 3 pies per head of the population. The main source 
of income was the tax on persons (not levied at any fixed rate), 
■which produced Es, 2,370. Part IX of the Municipal Act is not 
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1 n force. The income from pounds was Es. 441, which represents 
the large proportion of over ten per cent, of the total income. 

The total expenditure during the same year was Es. 3,958, of 
which Es. 1,156, or 29*2 per cent, of the total expenditure, went 
on medical relief. Es. 628 (13*3 per cent.) was spent on water- 
works; Es. 915 (23*1 per cent.) on public works ; Es. 284 (7*1 
per cent.) on conservancy; and Es. 181 (4*5 per cent.) on 
education. 

The Birnagar Municipality was established in the year 1869 
with 12 Commissioners, of whom 8 were elected, and the remain- 
der nominated ; there has been no change in the constitution 
since then. The area within municipal limits is about 2 square 
miles, and the number of rate-payers is 790, or 25*2 per cent, of 
the total population. The average annual income for the five 
years ending with 1904-05 was Es. 3,993, and the average 
expenditure Es. 2,875. In the year 1907-08 the fcotal income, 
exclusive of the opening balance, was Es. 3,535, and the incidence 
of taxation was 1 5 annas 3 pie per head of the population. The 
main source of income was the tax upon persons, which is levied 
at no fixed rate; this produced Es. 2,768. Part IX of the 
Municipal Act is not in force, and latrine tax is consequently not 
levied. The total expenditure during the same year was Es. 4,287, 
of which Es. 1,504 (35 per cent, of the total expenditure) was 
devoted to public works; Es. 844 (19*6 per cent.) to medical 
relief; Es. 590 (13*7 per cent.) to water-supply; Es. 350 (8*1 per 
cent.) to conservancy ; and Es. 114 (2*6 per cent.) to education. 

The Ohakdaha Municipality was established in the year 1886^ Chakdaha. 
with 12 noniinated Commissioners ; there has been no change in 
the constitution since then. The area within municipal limits is 
about 5 square miles, and tbe number of rate-payers is 1,340, 
or 24*4 per cent, of the total population. The average annual 
income for the five years ending with 1904-05 was Es. 3,739, and 
the average expenditure Es. 3,605. In 1907-08 the total inoome> 
exclusive of the opening balance, was Es. 4,293, and the incidence 
of taxation was 11 annas 1 pie per head of the population. The 
main source of income was the tax upon persons, which is not^ 
levied at any fixed rate ; this produced Es. 2,592. The latrine 
tax is not in force. A comparatively large income, Es. 1,056, 
accrued from the tax on animals and vehicles. The total expendi- 
ture was Es. 5,148. Es. 1,093, or 21*2 per cent, of the total 
expenditure, was devoted to medical relief ; Es, 1,368 (26*5 per 
cent.) to public works ; Es. 864 (16*6 per cent.) to water supply ; 

Es. 274 (5*3 per cent.) to co nservanoy ; and Es, 174 (3*3 per 
cent.) to education. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


EDUCATION. 

Pbogress The Nadia district has for centuries been famed for its 
learning, but in early days literacy was confined to a few 
privileged castes, and even now it cannot be said to have diffused 
among the masses to the extent which would have been expected. 
It is true that the census of 1901 showed that there had been 
a relatively large improvement in this respect during the 
preceding twenty years, but the percentage of males recorded as 
literate was only equal to that for the whole of Bengal, which 
is certainly not in keeping with the reputation of the district, 
especially considering its proximity to the metropolitan area, 
which is naturally the most favoured part of the Province from 
the point of view of education. There are no statistics to show 
what proportion of the people could read and write at the time 
when the first census was taken in 1872, but the Subdivisional 
Officer of Chuadanga made a detailed enquiry into this point 
over the greater part of his subdivision in the year 1871-72, 
and from the figures obtained by him it appears that at 
that time only 2’4 per cent, of the people were sufficiently 
literate to be able to read and write. The percentage^ of literate 
males was 6*5 in 1881, as is evidenced by the figures of the 
census of that year. The censuses of 1891 and 1901 showed 
7*1 and 10*4 of the male population respectively as literate, 10*4 
being the exact percentage of male literacy of the Province as 
a whole in 1901. ' The percentage of male literacy thus increased 
nearly twofold in the 20 years ending with 1901. 

In the year 1856-67 there were only 19 Government and 
aided schools in the district; these were attended by 1,865 
pupils. By 1871 the number of such schools had increased to 
262, attended by 9,120 pupils. In addition to these there were 
266 private schools attended by 6,406 pupils. There were thus 
in all 607 schools attended by 15,516 pupils. In comparing 
these figures with those cf subsequent years, it must be remem- 
bered that in 1871 the Bangaon subdivision of the Jessore 
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district was still included in Nadia, it not having been transferred 
to Jessore until 1883. By 1895 the number of schools had 
incidasod to 973, and the attendance to 31,304. In 190S-09 t e 
corresponding figures were ljl75 and 41,505 respectively. Of 
these latter schools 46 were maintained or aided by Municipalities 
and 738 by the District Board. Included in the above were 
one High English school with 216 pupils, 4 Middle Enghsh 
schools with 517 pupils, and 41 Primary schools with 2,052 
pupils, which were chiefly maintained by the Church Missionary 


Society. . r t i ^ 

There is one Arts College in the district, namely, that at c^le- 
Krishnagar. It was founded by the Government in 1845 and is ewca. 
under the control of the Director of Public Instructiou, Bengal. • 
Any person who has passed the University Entranoe^amma- 
tion may be admitted. Students pay a monthly fee of Es. 5. 

The College stands upon an enclosed compound of upwards 
of 100 highas. It occupies two buildings. The larger one, 
which is the main College building, is a handsome stractme 
covering about three highas, or one “re. It was erected in 
1856 at a cost of Es. 66,876, of which about Es. 17,000 was 
contributed by private persons. There are toteen free staden - 
ships which are within the gift of the subscribers to the cost 
of the building, each donation of Es. 1,000 having en i e ® 
donor to nominate to one free studentship in pe^etuity, and 
each additional Es. 500 to one further si^ar nonunatiom The 
smaller building is a later addition, in which parts of the Physioa 
and Chemical Laboratories are located. Part of the 

occupied was purchased by a 

College is indebted to the munificence of the Maharaja of Nadia 

and Maharani Swarnamayi of Oossimbazar, n 

In 1871 the B.A. classes were abolished by Sir George 
Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, aad for wme 
years the College only afforded instruction up to 
Lamination in Arts. In 1875, however. Sir 
on the petition of the chief inhabitants of the distnot, 
to restore the College to its former status, ® 

considerable share of the increased cost was ^ 

community. A sum amounting to more than Bs. > 
subscribed during the year, and with this j 

classes in the B course were opened. Classes for the A course tor 

the B.A. were opened in June 1888. 

The College, whioh was affiliated in has ^ ^ 

Arts up to the B.A., and in Science up to the B.So. Standar , 

under the new regulations. ^ ^ 
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A prize of Es. 80, founded by Babu Mohini Moban Bay in 
1883, and called the Mobini Moban Bay prize, is awarded 
annually to tbe student wbo most sueoessfully passes tbe B.A, 
Examination with honours, or to a graduate of tbe College who 
passes tbe M.A. Examination in any subject. 

Another prize of Rs. 8, founded by Babu Syama Obaran 
Maitra, and called tbe Smith and Macdonell Prize, is annually 
awarded to tbe student wbo most sueoessfully passes tbe P.A. 
Examination and prosecutes bis studies for tbe B.A. Examination 
in the Krisbnagar College. 

Tbe College endowment funds now amount to Rs. 46,500. 

There is a Hindu Hostel attached to tbe College, which is 
under tbe direct control of tbe Principal, and is managed by a 
Superintendent wbo is also tbe Q-ymnastic Master of tbe College. 

Tbe College has been very sparsely attended by Muhammadans 
(during tbe five years ending on 31st March 1907 there was never 
at one time more than one Muhammadan on tbe rolls), and in 
1905 tbe Principal reported that tbe Muhammadans of tbe town 
and district could not ajSord to give their children a proper educa- 
tion. It was thought that tbe absence of a Muhammadan boarding 
bouse in Krisbnagar was partly responsible, and, in July 1906^ tbe 
funds necessary for opening a hostel for them were sanctioned, 
and it was arranged that one of the College Maulvis should reside 
in it as Superintendent. However, up to tbe end of 1907, no 
application for accommodation in this boarding-house had been 
received, and tbe funds sanctioned bad not been utilized. 

In 1909 tbe staff consisted of tbe Principal, five Professors, 
four Lecturers, and an Assistant for each of tbe Laboratories. 
Tbe number of students on the rolls was 124, 

In tbe year 1856-57 there were only three aided Higher and 
Middle schools in the district. Tbe number of Higher schools, 
bad increased to 11 by the year 1871-72. In tbe year ending 
on 31st March 1899 there were 16 High English sobpols. Ten 
years later, i.e,, on 31st March 1909, there were 25 High schools 
in tbe district. Of these, one, Krisbnagar Collegiate School, was 
maintained by Q-overnment; one, Santipur Municipal school, 
was maintained by a municipality ; 17 were aided by tbe District 
Board and municipalities; and 6 were unaided. These 25 
schools were attended by 4,813 pupils, giving an average of 192 
pupils per school. The average cost of these schools for tbe 
year was Rs. 4,047. Tbe names of tbe two schools which are 
supported entirely from tbe public funds have already been 
given. Tbe following schools are aided by Go comment 
Amla Sadarpur, Belpukur, Bbajangbat, ObuManga, Gosain 
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Durgapur, Harinarayaupur, Eumarkhali, Kushtia, Majdia Bail- 
bazar, Muragachba, Meherpur, Eanaghat, Sudhakarpur, Shikar- 
pur, Erishnagar Ohuroh Missionary Society, Jamserpur. The 
Nabadwip Hindu school is aided by the Nabadwip j Municipality* 

The following are private and unaided schools, which, however, 
have been recognized by the Calcutta University Erishnagar 
Anglo- Vernacular school, Ehoksa Janipur, Sutr^arh (Maharaja 
of Nadia’s) High English school, Santipur Oriental Academy, 
Juniadaha, Natudaha. None of these unaided schools were in 
existence even ten years a^o. 

In 1898-99 there were 48 Middle English schools, and the 
same number were in existence on the 31st March 1909. The 
average cost of these schools was Es. 949, and the average 
attendance at them was 78 pupils. The number of Middle 
Vernacular schools was, in 1871-75^, 31, including 4 unaided ; 
in 1898-99 28 (none unaided) ; and on 31st March 1909, IS 
only. The average expenditure on these schools in the year 
1908-09 was Es. 588, and they were attended on the average by 
64 pupils. The falling off in the lowest of these three classes of 
schools, and the increase in the highest, are a clear indication of 
the desire of the people for an English education rather than a 
purely vernacular one. 

The number of Primary schools, including pdtkshdlds^ was 229 
in 1871-72. In 1898-99 there were 85 Upper Primary and 615 tion. 
Lower Primary schools. On the 31st March 1909 there were 
123 Upper Primary and 706 Lower Primary schools. The 
total number of pupils at the three periods mentioned were 4,836, 
20,824 and 26,117 respectively ; the latter figures do not, however, 
include the pupils who ate attending the Primary classes of 
secondary schools; taking these in, the total number of pupils 
reciving primary education on 31st March 1909 was 81,235. The 
spread of primaiy education has more than kept pace with the 
increase in the population during the last 30 or 40 years, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that there has recently been some 
falling off in the number of schools owing to the insistence upon 
greater efficiency in the teachers. 

The progress of female education has been more marked than 
that of male primary education. In the year 1871-72 there tion, 
were only 21 girls’ schools ; by the year 1898-99 their number 
had increased to 103 ; and on 31st March 1909 there were 152 
primary schools for girls only, in addition to which 689 girls 
were attending at primary schools for boys. During the year 
1908-09 the number of girls and women attending classes at 
public institutions increased from 4,276 to 4,753, the increase 
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being made up of 10, or 6‘2 per cent, in the number of pupils 
in special schools, and 468, or 11'3 per cent., in secondary and 
primary schools. The number of girls in the middle stage of 
education was 10, and in the primary stage 4,572. There are 
two Model Primary Schools in the district, one at Santipur and 
the other at Nabadwip ; each of these is attended by more than 
50 pupils and has three qualified teachers ; they are shortly to 
be recognized as G-overnment institutions. One female teacher 
was employed during the year at a cost of Es. 389 to impart 
instruction in zenanas ; she had 25 pupfls. 

Tbohni- There is no public technical institution in the district, but 

OATioNr Industrial School is maintained at Ohapra by the Church 

Missionary Society. This was attended by 33 pupils in 1908-09, 
and the cost was Es. 1,050. The school received no direct 
assistance from either Government or the District Board, but 
the latter paid the sum of Es. 588 for special scholarships for 
boys leaving the school for further training in the Kanohrapara 
workshops and elsewhere. The Divisional Commissioner has 
recently (1909) given this school special grants for the purchase 
of a steam engine and of a screw-turning lathe. 

TBAiiriira The Ohnioh Missionary Society maintains a first grade Train- 
SoHoois. jjjg goiiool at Krishnagar. It had 27 pupils on the rolls on 
3lst March 1909. The total expenditure was Es. 9,069, of which 
Es. 2,800 was met from provincial revenues, and the balance by 
the gaiety. There are ten Guru Training Schools, which are 
attended by 134 pupils; they are maintained at a cost of 
Es, 14,709 which is met from provincial revenues and fees. A 
Training School for females is maintained at Krishnagar by the 
Church of England Zenana Mission Society ; it is attended by 
36 pupils, and six-sevenths of the cost is borne by the Society, 
the balance being covered by a contribution from provincial 
revenues. 

Moham- Although the ratio of Muhammadans to Hindus in the district 
BDuoA- ^ about 6 to 4, the ratio of Muhammadan pupils at the schools 

iioN. to Hindus is about 1 to 2. The Muhammadans of the district 

oaimot therefore be described otherwise than as backward in 
education ; but they are steadily improving their position in this 
respect. In 1871-72 the ratio of Muhammadan pupils to Hindu 
was 1 to 8, and in 1898-99 it was I to 4; the fact that during the 
last ten years the disparity has been farther reduced to 1 to 2, 
gives hopes that the advantages of education are receiving wider 
recognition among the Muhammadan community. 

JjAHsmi 'Phis has been dealt with in the article upon the town of 
iioB. ” Nabadwip in the Gazetteer Chapter of this volume. 
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There are small libraries at Ranaghat, Kanchrapara, Santipur, 
Meherpur, and Haradham. There is a useful library attached 
to the Krishnagar College, but this is not available to the public. 
One weekly newspaper, Banga Ratna, is printed in Calcutta and 
published in Krishnagar, but it has a very small and purely 
local circulation. A weekly paper, Banga Lahhmi, and a 
monthly magazine, Jubak, are printed in Calcutta and published 
in Santipur ; they also have a very restricted circulation. 


Libbabies 
AND News- 
papers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OHEISTIAN MISSIONS. 

According to the last (1901) census, there are 7,912 Indian 
Christians in the Nadia district. This number is exceeded only 
in three districts in the Province, namely, 24-Parganas, Santal 
Parganas and Ranchi. Out of the total number of Indian 
Christians returned, 5,715 belong to the Anglican Church, and 
2,125 to the Roman Catholic Church. In the following pages a 
short account is given of the work of the different Missions in the 
district. 

The first recorded visit of Church of England missionaries to 
the district occurred, in 1822, when Messrs. Hill, Warden and 
Trawin of the London Missionary Society went to Santipur to see 
whether it would make a suitable mission station. They reported 
that “ the people have much simplicity and received the truth 
more earnestly than the Bengalies generally.” They recom- 
mended the establishment of a station here for various reasons, 
among which was ‘‘the favourable disposition of the moral feel- 
ings of the people, which, we conceive, has been cherished 
materially by the general instruction which has been diffused 
by the Company’s school.” No specific action, however, appears 
to have been taken upon this report. 

In 1832, a Mr. Deerr, who was then stationed at Kalna in the 
Bard wan district, went to Krishnagar for a change of air, and, 
while there, opened two schools in the town of Nahadwip and one 
at Krishnagar itself. For the nest few years work consisted 
mainly in the establishment of more schools, but, in 1838, 5 60 
persons were baptised at Krishnagar, Ranabandha, Bhabarpara, 
Solo and Anandabash, and a mud church was built at Bhabarpara. 
In 1840 mission houses were built at Kapasdanga, Chapra and 
Ratnapur, and another church was built at Solo. The following 
year the foundation-stone of the present church at OhaprA was 
laid, and the church at Krishnagar was commenced. The plans 
of the latter were drawn up by Captain Smith, and the cost was 
met from subscriptions from the residents and others, on condition 
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that the Ohuroh Missionary Society should hold English as well 
as Bengali services in it. Both these churches were opened in 
1843, and have been maintained ever since. By 1843 the 
Christian community numbered 3,902, and free boarding-schools 
had been started in which 42 boys and 22 girls were being fed 
and taught. During the next few years one or two other churches 
were built and mission houses opened, and the work spread over 
the greater part of the district ; but most of the missionaries 
engaged in it appear to have been disheartened at the progress : 
the general trend of the reports submitted by them was that they 
distrusted the motives of the converts. There can be little doubt 
that the large access to the community in 1838 was caused mainly 
by the distress which resulted from the great inundation of that 
year and the hope that admission to the church would secure some 
relief from temporal necessities. The question of caste had also 
begun to give trouble. In 1850 the school at Ohapra was 
commenced, and in the following years some attempts were made 
to impart industrial training. The conditions that prevailed in 
the church about this time were not considered satisfactory, as 
may be seen from the following extract from a report submitted 
by the Revd. S. Hasell in 1859 : — 

‘‘It is oj course possible to sketch a very dark picture of any 
of the congregations in this ziUah, and perhaps one of the darkest 
might be Ohupra, but still there is another view, and the people 
are not, I firmly believe, so much to blame as would appear on 
the first glance. They [have been trained to be what they are, by 
the over-anxiety, kindness and liberality of England. 

“ I will try to explain. There has always been an anxiety to 
get a number of Christians and to get all their children to school. 
There has been no lack of funds for the erection and maintaining 
in efficiency the machinery as schools, churches, etc. The poor 
have been, until very recently, liberally provided for. The 
Missionary has been all things to all men, always ready to listen 
to any tale of distress or suffering, and always anxious to assist 
to the utmost of his power every applicant The teachers have 
always been employed, when necessary, in pleading the cause 
of any oppressed by zemindar, and in every possible way the 
whole mission establishment has been, at the service, so to spe^, 
of the Christian, and they have not failed to perceive that 
in some way or other are they of some importance. The 
education provided for their children they neither want nor 
appreciate, and the anxiety for their spiritual welfare, which 
leads the missionary to beseech them in Christas stead to be 
reconciled to - God, they regard as the result of fear lest 
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they should leave the Mission ; in short, many put on the 
profession of Christianity as a means of improving their worldly 
condition, and it is not surprising, after the number of years 
during which they have realized that as a fact that they should 
avail themselves of any new opportunities which may arise 
apparently tending to that end. To be more explicit, it may be 
put thus : for years my predecessor here, with untiring zeal and 
self-denial, devoted himself wholly to the people. He made 
their care his own, and wearied himself to provide for their 
temporal wants and necessities, in the hope of securing their atten- 
tion to spiritual things. Many, now the heads of families, have 
grown up under his kind, fostering care, and treasure up his name 
among their household treasures. Surely neither he nor they 
can he blamed; but he leaves for Hurope, I take charge, and 
gradually reveal my inability to follow in his footsteps. I have 
no money to lend. I cannot, and will not, superintend the 
many modes of employment which his ingenuity had devised to 
assist them. They are told over and over again that they must 
now begin to help themselves. The style of living in the schools 
is reduced almost to the standard of that of the parents of the 
children ; clothes are no longer dealt out with a liberal hand to 
those women who called themselves poor. The burden of support- 
ing the really poor is thrown at once and for ever on the congrega- 
tion, and, in short, everything by degrees is being out off that in 
any way partakes of the nature of support. As a natural 
consequence, the people are displeased ; the teachers, who are so 
intimately mixed up with the people, that they have scarcely an 
independent opinion, secretly agree with them, whatever they may 
say to me openly; and thus the whole community is prepared to 
murmur, and the least spark leads to an explosion. There is, 
however, still enough left, and more than enough, to keep the 
congregation together : unless some greater inducement present 
itself .... They would join any man, be he Baptist, Inde- 
pendent, or Papist, if he came and really paid down enough to 
render it worth their while to leave us. The Q-ospel has not taken 
such a hold upon them as yet, as to render them proof against 
temptations, especially when the zemindar is pressing them hard 
for money. This must be considered before any judgment is 
passed upon them. The Mission has been very like a damp hot- 
house, and it is no wonder that some of the plants should fade 
and look sickly for a time, now that they are exposed to the 
influence of a more natural atmosphere. 

“ I believe, however, that in time they will be healthier and 
more Independent; but it will take time, it may be years.} 
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meanwhile we may go on gradually withdrawing aid, and wait, 
and watch and pray.” 

In 1863, the Christian community was reckoned to be about 
3,800. In the following year the Training or the Normal School, 
which had first been established at Solo, then transferred to 
Kapasdanga, then located for a time at Santipur, was finally 
moved to Krishnagar, where it has remained and been maintained 
ever since. There is nothing special to record of the next ten 
years or so, but towards the end of the seventies the caste question 
had become acute. The following extract from a report submitted 
by Mr. Yaughan in 1878 may be quoted 

When fifteen months ago I arrived in this district, my 
first anxiety was to understand the actual state of things. I 
had a general impression that the condition of the mission was 
far from satisfactory. I am bound to say that the reality has 
proved to be worse than my fears. 

The standard of education throughout the whole district was 
found to he mournfully low ; a painful state of ignorance marked 
great numbers of our Christians ; a general neglect of religious 
ordinances, disregard of the sabbath, or other inconsistencies were 
all too apparent. The lack of earnestness and piety in too many 
of the Society’s agents was also a very disheartening feature. 
Then, again, the fact that, for a long series of years, not a single 
convert had been made from the surrounding heathen, was strange 
and anomalous. The outer circle of darkness and death had 
derived neither light nor life from the Church in its centre. 
Indeed, a bare idea of the cbureh being an aggressive and evange- 
lizing agency seems to have never entered the minds of the 
Christians. 

“Not a little struck was I the other day in coming upon an 
entry made by Bishop Milman in a oburch book here. His 
Lordship had made a visitation of the district just two months 
before his death. His words are, ‘the Church has come 
to be looked upon as a kind of (caste; , which is well enough 

in its way and may be acquiesced in, but not to be wondered at, 
or attractive to others.’ 

“ And yet there are elements of better things in the Church. 
The people are affectionate and trustful, they are intelligent, they 
are industrious and fairly energetic, nor are godly souls wanting 
among them. 

“ But the elements of good spoken of are no new thing ; 
they have existed all along in the mission ; yet, notwithstanding , 
a living death has for 40 years oharaoterizedj the Church. This 
state of things has led some persons to ask whether there might 
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not be some hidden evil, some radical error, operating to the 
prejudice of the Mission, and nullifying every effort to raise and 
improve it. This conjecture, I am convinced, was a true one: 
and God in His goodness has brought the root-evil to light. 
Within the last few months strange facts have been revealed, that 
the whole body of our Christians, the Society’s agents included, 
have for 40 years been fast bound in the bonds of caste : indeed, 
at no period has caste ever been renounced ; it was brought over 
bodily with the people at the time of their baptism, and for all this 
time has that heathenish and deadly institution maintained its 
sway in the Mission. 

“ The first thing which awakened my surprise and suspicion 
was the discovery that the Christians were spilt up into sections 
bearing distinctive names, answering to their caste-standing 
prior to their conversion. Thus the Hindu converts and their 
descendants have ever called themselves ‘Hindu Christians,’ In 
the same way the converts from the Musalman pale have ever 
clung to the term ‘ Musalman Christians.’ And as in their 
unconverted state it was unlawful to mingle their blood, so to this 
day the ‘ Hindu’ and ‘Musalman’ Christians, respectively, refuse 
to intermarry. Nay, the very sub-castes of the former standing 
have been maintained in unbroken integrity. Thus the 
Christians are subdivided into two sections called ‘ Satgeya ’ and 
‘ Soterapera,’ answering to Musalman sects in this district. 
These again kept up the traditions of their Moslem forefath^s 
and refuse to intermarry. The grandchildren of the first 
converts as rigidly maintain their caste prejudices and exclusive- 
ness as did their ancestors ages ago. The hallowed fusing power 
of the Gospel has been lost, and the glorious oneness of that 
family which is the Church and household of God has never been 
realized. 

“ But it is in relation to other sections of the Christian com- 
munity that the worse aspect of caste feeling presents itself. The 
members of this section are called ‘ Moochie Christiana.’ As their 
name implies, they were converts from one of those despised castes 
who occupy the lowest place in the Hindu system. As dealers in 
skins aud leather, they were abhorrent to orthodox Hindus, who 
worship the cow- Hinduism thus fixed its unmerited stigma upon 
them. Christianity has not removed that stigma ; for although 
baptised and grafted into the Church of Christ, their Christian 
brethren have ever regarded them with loathing and animosity , 
Besides personal dislike, a selfish consideration had actuated the 
other sections in their treatment of these brethren. They found 
that by denouncing the mooohies they obtained perfect toleration, 
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and even caste recognition^ among tteir heathen neighbours; but 
to own the moochies, and treat them as brethren in Christ, would 
have severed the dubious tie which they wish to maintain with the 
outer circle. Accordingly for all these years their effort has been 
to ostracise those poor brethren, and even to drive them beyond the 
pale of Christianity. If a native Pastor ventured to baptise a 
mooohie infant, he was threatened with desertion by the rest of 
his people ; when a poor mooohie brother ventured into a church, 
the congregation indignantly protested; if they presumed to 
approach the holy table, the other communicants declared they 
would withdraw. It is a sad and strange story, and one ceases to 
wonder that under such a state of things the Church’s life was 
faint and slow.” 

In 1880 Mr. Vaughan wrote : — 

It will soon be two years since the ontbreak at Bollohhpora, 
with its strange revelations, startled us. That unlooked-for event 
brought to light hidden evils of which hardly any one had dreamt, 
and went very far towards accounting for the past history of this 
Mission. It largely explained the strange enigma that, despite 
all effort to the contrary, the Church in these regions had remained 
lifeless and inactive, and had made for well nigh forty^ years hardly 
any accessions from the cuter mass of heathen darkness. 

It showed that caste, with all its deadly and deterrent 
influences, had been imported into the church by the first converts, 
and had lived on in unbroken integrity for all those years; that 
the same impassable barriers, as Hindus, Mussalmans and mooohies 
before their conversion, continued still, to divide them as fellow 
Christians ; so to divide them that not even would they meet at 
the Holy Supper of love. 

“But it is important to guard against too sanguine expec- 
tations : indeed, few persons who rightly comprehend the nature 
of the evils which have oppressed this Mission, would look for a 
speedy triumph. To suppose that caste prejudice, which is burnt 
into the very nature of the people, will expire in a day, is a great 
mistake. . 

“ Sombre, therefore, as the general aspect of things may be, it 
is not unbroken gloom ; streaks of light and hope cheer us on every 
way. I* or these we are most thankful, but I am particularly 
anxious that too. much should not be made of the signs of good 
which have been vouchsafed us. I have seen more than once 
the statement that ‘ the caste struggle is well- nigh over, and that 
signs of spiritual awakening are appearing throughout the 
district.* I cannot hear out such a statement. The caste struggle 
is not over, and we could not make a greater mistake than to 
assume that it was.” 
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In 1881 Mr. Vaughan reported that for some time no outward 
expression of caste feeling had given trouble, and the following 
year Mr. OliSord, who succeeded him, reported to the same effect, 
but added that the feeling was not eradicated, but only sup- 
pressed, and that the hope lay in the next generation. This hope 
appears to have been fulfilled, for there is no further reference 
to the matter in later reports, and it is to be presumed that the 
caste question has now ceased to cause trouble. 

After a period of financial difficulties, which led to the closing 
of some outstations, work was resumed with vigour, and in 1885 
the Bishop visited the district and remarked that ‘Hhe wonder- 
ful improvement effected during the last five or six years shows 
how much depends upon wise, systematic supervision and mutual 
confidence : there is now no more hopeful and interesting mission 
in North India than that in the Nadia district.’^ In the same 
year the Churoh of England Zenana Mission Society com- 
menced work in the district. 

In 1886 was held at Balahhpur the first meeting of the Nadia 
District Native Church Council, which, together with a sister 
council in Calcutta, had been constituted in accordance with a 
resolution of the Bengal Native Church Council held at Krishna- 
gar in May 1884. The ultimate object of the District Council 
is to provide the native Christian community, which inhabits 
65 villages, distributed among the nine parishes of Balabhpur, 
Ohapra, Batnapur, KapasdangS, Solo, J oginda, Banabandha, 
Bahirgachhi, and Krishnagar, with a self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing, and self-extending system, thus giving the scattered 
congregation a federal union throughout the district. The 
council has a Chairman (also known as Superintendent}, Vice- 
Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer, and the body is composed of 
aE the pastors under the District Council and two delegates from 
each of the Church Committees in the district. The income of 
the Council is derived from the grant from the Church Missionary 
Society ; from a fixed rate paid compulsorily every month by the 
workers under the Council ; and from contributions from friends 
and from the members of the* Churches, The Chairman, or 
Superintendent, has to be constantly on the move, visiting the 
parishes, keeping the workers up to the mark, examining schools, 
checking accounts and aiding Pastors and Committees with advice. 
The Council has provided many native Christians for work in 
Bengal and other parts of India, and has certainly influenced 
missionary work in India, 

Steps were taken in 1886 for evangelizing the northern part 
of the district, in the commencement of the system known as the 
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Associated Band of Evangelists’ scheme, with head-quarters at 
Shikiorpur, at whioh place a house, church, and hospital and 
dispensary were subsequently built. In 1891 the Ohuroh 
hlissionary Society Girls’ School was put on a satisfactory basis, 
and has done excellent work since. During subsequent years 
great improvements were effected in the large school at Ghapra 
and in the Training School at Krishnagar. 

In 1906 the Society took over the Ranaghat Medical Mission, 
of which an account has been given below. It is reported that 
in 1907 the numbers attending the dispensary continued at about 
800 a week up till August, when the increase became rapid and 
the numbers nearly doubled during September. The plan of 
having two days a week at the dispensary at ESnaghat was 
adhered to, and from February till the end of Jime the outstation 
at Kaliganj was open at first two days a week, and thereafter 
one day a week, on account of the small staff and the difficulty 
of reaching the place during the rains : the total attendances at 
K&liganj were about 37,000. In the Eanaghat hospital 282 
in-patients were treated, and 87 major and 76 minor operations 
were performed. 

The following extract is taken from the report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Ghapra School for 1907: — 

“ Last year two hundred and fifty-two pupils were on the roll, 
divided roughly into — 

Christian boys 150 (114 are boarders). 

Mohammedan boys 20. 

Hindu boys 20. 

One boy died of fever, but the general health of the school 
was good. We stood first and second both in the Middle Yema- 
oular and Middle English sections amongst the Ohuroh Mis- 
sionary Society Schools of the district at the annual examination 
in September, though we did not get a coveted Government 
scholarship. 

The Industrial Department needed further arranging and 
development and its funds replenishing, and I found it necessary to 
collect money for it from Home friends who sent :6160. One believer 
in industrial work, living in Oaloutta, sent me £100 unsolicited. 
In my letter I also mentioned the need of a European Manager 
or Foreman for the Department. I have just foimd a man 
with experience, who, I trust, by giving his undivided attention 
to it, will carry out the purpose of its establishment, viz., the 
proper training of the boys, now 30 in number, who are learning 
carpentry and smithwork. A new opening for boys appeared 
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in the newly established Bifle Factory at Ichapur, not far from 
Kanohrapara, and there a hostel was opened and placed ' under 
the care of a catechist last April, It has suffered the ups and 
downs of erery new project, and has added much to the financial 
burdens which the missionary at Hat Ohapra seems always bound 
to bear.’’ 

The report for tbe year 1907 of the Chairman of the Native 
Church Council of the district contains some remarks of general 
interest, and a portion of it is reproduced below : — 

To take the year as a whole, its characteristics have been very 
sober. It has been one of the unhealthiest years I have ever 
experienced, and many of my workers have been laid aside with 
protracted illness, and more with occasional spells of sickness, 
incapacitating them for work ; so that in many places it has 
meant leading the siok and wounded to the fight. Cholera and 
malaria are still laying many low all round me as I write 

^‘In -addition to this, it may be said that temporally I have 
never known a worse year. Famine prices have ruled and for 
persons of small fixed income, it is specially hard to have food- 
stuffs of all kinds doubled in price right, through the year. It 
has meant real privation to many, and at such a time as this, 
it has been especially trying that a diminished income from 
home has kept us from granting increases urgently needed, and 
made it necessary to reduce our staff while straining every nerve 
by urgent appeals to friends, withholding special help, and 
spending every pice that came to our hands to keep the existing 
work going. It has also been a year of political unrest. The 
growth of the nationalist movement is having a marked effect 
upon the Missionary cause, for it spurns and repudiates all 
European connexion, including religion, and seeks to cling to 
all indigenous things, including Neo-Hinduism. Throughout 
the educated classes all over the country there is a growing 
impatience toward European authority and control, and dim 
perception, or foreshadowing of a national life and spirit, among 
races and creeds hitherto absolutely separated and aloof, and an 
utter absorption in political questions to the exclusion of all else. 
The Native Christian community has been also stirred by this 
movement ; its spirit has penetrated the churches, and several 
members have been prominent in it. Through all its trials the 
year has been a year of grace, and in many oases one is able to 
report more than usual patience, unmurmuring loyalty and 
growth in grace. Writing of the workers, brings tbe work to 
my mind. I read in your pamphlet on the Bengal Mission 
‘ that the post of " a European Superintending Missionary is no 
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sinecure ; he has to be daily in the saddle (whether supported by 
bicycle or . horse), visiting the different villages (he has nine 
parishes having an average of seven villages attached to each), 
examining the schools, one in each village, and generally seeing 
that each one of his 75 or 80 workers is doing his share of the 
work faithfully and zealously’, and, it might well be added, this 
in a climate almost as deadly as West AMca, that invalids men 
home, stricken down by fever year by year, so that a really old 
Missionary is not to be met with in this plain that either drowns 
or bums, a desert and a swamp, by turns.” 

According to the returns for 1907 five European and eight 
Indian Clergymen were at work in the district at the end of that 
year. There was one boarding-school for girls, at Exishnagar, 
attended by 76 pupils, all Christiana, and maintained at an 
annual cost of Es. 5,700. There was one High School, also at 
Krishnagar, attended by 233 boys, of whom 50 only were 
Christians, and maintained at a cost of Es. 5,402, of which sum 
Es. 1,540 was- provided by Government. Throughout the 
district 43 day schools were maintained at a cost of Es. 10,717 
(Es. 1,400 being provided from pubUo funds), and were attended 
by 1,241 boys ^including 200 Christians) and 412 girls (including 
282 Christians). The above figures will show that a large 
proportion of the expenditure of the Society in the district goes 
towards providing secular education to non-Christians. 

The ESnaghat Medical Mission was established in 1893 by 
Mr. James Monro, c.b., a retired member of the Bengal Civil MBnioAn 
Service. During his service Mx. Monro had been struck with Missioir. 
the need for Mission work in Bengal, and the members of his 
family resolved to join their parents in the work. The district 
of Nadia was well known to Mr. Monro, who at one time was 
in charge of it, and when, in 1892, the Secretary to the Calcutta 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society suggested Eanaghat 
as a suitable place for the work of Mr. Monro and his family, the 
suggestion was accepted. The* MissionI isf conducted in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Church of England, and the 
sphere of its operations was in 1901 constituted a Missionary 
district by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. It was carried on by 
Mr. Monro and his family, assisted by various workers who joined 
them from time to time, until the end of 1905, when, owing to 
various difiSculties, chiefly in the matter of 'staff, it was made over 
to the Church Missionary Society, by which it is now being 
maintained on the same lines as those conceived by its founder. 

The Mission opened a dispensary and a hospital in Eanaghat 
in Jnly 1894, and. in the first nine months gave free medical 

n 
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advice and medicine to nearly 28,000 out-patients, subject only 
to the condition that they attended a short service which was lield 
before the medical work commenced. During this same period 
49 in-patients were treated in the hospital. In the cold weather 
evangelistic visits were paid to a good many villages in the 
neighbourhood of Ranaghat. In 1895 the medical work was 
continued in the same manner, except for a period of one month, 
during which it was necessary to give the much overworked stafE 
a short rest. In this year, the enormous number of 68,000 out- 
patients, coming from 1,349 villages, were treated at the dispen- 
sary and 122 in-patients received into the hospital. A small 
school was started in connection with the Mission, and bible- 
classes and services on Sundays were commenced. Itinerating 
work was carried on to a certain extent, so far as the exigencies of 
the medical work allowed. The record of 1896 was much the same 
as in the preceding year, but the work in 1897 was interrupted 
by the great earthquake which played havoc with the buildings 
occupied by the Mission. Between 1898 and 1902 the medical 
work was extended by establishing out-dispensaries at three or 
four outlying villages, and a considerable number of patients were 
attended by the members of the Mission while on tour. In 1902 
the head-quarters of the Mission was removed to a site about a 
mile from RaiDagh§.t, where a village has now been built, to which 
the name of Dayabari (home of mercy) has been given. The settle- 
ment at Dayabari contains a dispensary building, which, with the 
waiting sheds attached, is capable of afiording accommodation 
for 1,000 out-patients; hospitals (with operation-room and store- 
houses attached) with room for 40 beds; barracks for the 
unmarried subordinate stafE ; accommodation for women attached 
to the Mission; school for girls and inf ants ; seven bungalows 
containing an aggregate of 44 rooms for the accommodation of 
the members of the Mission ; and a small church with mud^ walls, 
which it is now intended to replace with a masonry building* 
Four-fifths of the cost of this settlement, which was considerable, 
was borne by the members of the Mission, and the balance was 
met by contributions received from friends. The work was 
carried on with full vigour during 1903 and 1904, but operations 
bad to be limited during 1905 owing to illness among ^e stafE 
and other diflBculties, which led, as has been stated above, to 
the handing over of the Mission to the Church Missionary Society 
on 1st January 1906. 

During the 12 or 13 years of its existence as a separate entity, 
the Mission did an enormous amount of good, as may be gathered 
from the following statistics; at the head- quarters dispensary 
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over 250,000 out-patients were treated, and 100,000 at out- 
stations ; about 30,000 patients were treated by members of the 
Mission when on tour; and well over 2,000 in-patients were 
received in the hospital. This is indeed a noble record of human 
suffering relieved, and the poor of the Eana^hat subdivision owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Monro and his family. 

In 1855, at the request of the Bight Beverend Dr. Oarew, 
Archbishop of Calcutta and Vicar- Apostolic of Western Bengal, 
the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith sent 
out three missionaries from the Seminary of St. Calocera in 
Milan, namely Fathers Albino Parietti, Antonio Marietti and 
Luigi Limana. They arrived in Calcutta on 17tb May 1855, and 
on 15th June following they reached Berhampore, which they 
made their head -quarters. They woried in the districts of 
Murshidabad, Bafshabi, Malda, Bogra, Nadia and Jessore, and 
in a part of the Sundarbans. In 1 857 Father Limana went to 
Erishnagar and settled down in a small house, which served also 
as a chapel for the few OathoHo residents who had hitherto been 
receiving occasional visits from a Calcutta priest. These converts 
having left the place or died, the bouse was let to the Municipal- 
ity, and was nsed as a small hospital. In 1860 the Mission was 
re-started by Father Limana with the help of another Father and 
four Sisters of Charity. Thev founded a boarding-school for boys 
and another for ’girls. Pour years afterwards other missionaries 
and nuns joined them, and they were able to start work in the 
interior of the district. In 1866 the first village mission was 
started by Father de Conti and Father Briosohi at Dariapur in 
the Meherpur subdivision. Not being very successful there, 
Father Briosohi moved to Fulbari, where he built a church, and 
commenced workinsr in the neighbouring villages. In September 
1886 the Diocese of Erishnagar was constituted, comprising the 
districts of Nadia, J essore, Ehulna, Murshidabad, Paridpur, 
Dinajpur, Bogra, Malda, Jalpaiguri, Bangpur, Bajshahi and 
Ooooh Behar. Monsignor Pozzi, the first Bishop, died in October 
1905, and he was succeeded by the present (1909) Bishop, 
Monsignor Taveggia. 

At Erishnagar there is the Cathedral Church of the Divine 
Saviour, built in 1898. There is also a boarding-school and 
orphanage for Bengali hoys, and the Convent and Orphanage for 
Bengali girls. Attached to the Convent is a home for widows 
and catechumens, and also a refuge for the aged and incurable 
under the care of the Sisters of Charity. There are churches at 
BhabarparS, Fulbari, Meliapota, Banahandha and Pakhura, with 
resident clergy at Bhabarpara and Banahandha. At Bhabarp§r5 
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the Sisters of Gharity nuaintain a school and an orphanage for 
Bengali girls. The Catholic population of the district is about 
3,350 and of the Diocese about 6,300. The girls at the Convent 
in Krishnagar make beautiful Italian hand-made lace of any 
design or pattern. Attached to the Mission there are many 
primary schools, some of 'which receive stipends from the District 
Board. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE KADIA RAJ. 

Thb following acoonnt is based mainly upon an article which 
appeared in the Calcutta Review of July 1872. It was repro- 
duced almost verbatim by Sir W. W. Hunter in his Statistical 
AoooTint of Bengal, and he remarked that the incidents related 
rest chiefly on local traditions, which vary in different districts, 
and that some of them must be received with caution. 

The Nadia family derives its descent directly from Bhatta- 
DfirS.yan, the chief of the five Brahmans who were imported 
from Kanauj by Adisur, King of Bengal, for the performance 
of certain purificatory rites. The following are given as' the 
-Bucoessive Raj&s of Nadia : — 

Bhattan&rayan. 

Nipu. 

Hal&yudh. 

Harihar. 

Eandarpa. 

Biswombhar. 

Narahari. 

Nar§.in. 

Priyankur. 

Dharm&ngar. 

TSrSpati. 

Kam. 

Biswanath. 

Bam Chandra. 

Subuddhi. 

Trilochan. 

Kansan. 

Shashthidas. 

Kasinath. 

Interesting particulars are related of the career of some of 
the above-mentioned Bajas, but generally overlaid by tradition 


Bam Samuddhar* 

Dnrga Das (Majmua-dar 
Bhabanand.) 

Sri Krishna. 

Copal. 

Baghab. 

Budra Bai. 

Bamjiban. 

Bam Krishna. 

Bamjiban. 

Baghu Bam. 

Krishna Chandra. 

Siva Chandra. 

Iswar Chandra. 

Giris Chandra. 

Sris Chandra 
Satisa Chandra. 

Ksitish Chandra, 
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Siftiag the wheat from the chaffy it appears that BhattanSr&yan 
built up his estate from the villages which Adisur had in part 
sold and in part granted to him. These villages were enjoyed 
by him exempt from taxation for twenty-four years. The 
legends by Sanskrit writers of the Rajas, commencing from 
JSipu, the son of Bhattanarayan to Kam are of little conse-^ 
quence. They are said to have been wise and virtuous rulers, 
but it appears that their administrations were sterile of recorded 
events. Biswanath was the first Raja who proceeded to Delhi, 
and was confirmed in the Raj by the Emperor, in consideration 
•o£ an annual tribute- He made additions to his ancestral zamin- 
daris by the purchase of Pargaha Kamkadi and other proper- 
ties. The next Raja whose administration deserves to be chro- 
nicled was Kasinath. He was the first of his race who met with 
conspicuous misfortune. During his government it happened 
that from a troop of elephants, which had been sent from the 
Raja of Tripura to Akbar, Emperor of Delhi, being his annual 
tribute, one large elephant escaped, and straying about in a great 
forest, broke into villages and alarmed their inhabitants. The 
Raja of INadia learning that the elephant had broken into one of 
his villages and done considerable mischief, hunted ther animal to 
death. This circumstance having been reported to His Majesty, 
peremptory orders were issued to the Mussulman Governor of 
Bengal to take the Raja prisoner, and send him to Delhi. 

On the invasion of the Musalmans, the Hindu prince, K§.si- 
nath, having received timely information of the proceedings of 
the enemy, fled towards the banks of the Bhagirathi, but the 
army of the Governor followed and captured him. He was there 
put to death. His wife who was with child went to live in the 
house of Harikrishna Samuddhar. Her child, when born, was 
named Ram. He acquired muoh learning, and became a great 
favourite with Harikrishna, owing to his many amiable qualities, 
and his descent from an illustrious family. Harikrishna died, 
bequeathing to Ram his little kingdom of Patkabari, which is 
supposed to have been situated between Plassey and Jalangi, 
on the banks of the river Jalangi. In consequence of Ram 
being born in the house, and having inherited the kingdom 
of Samuddhar, he was called by the name of Ram Samuddhar. 
His wife bore him four sons, called Durga Das, Jagadis, 
Hariballabh, and Subuddhi. Durga Das, the eldest Raj Kumar, 
was once amusing himself on the banks of the river witnessing 
sports and dances, when a Muhammedan chief arrived from 
Delhi in a large fleet and with a numerous retinue. His 
arrival was the signal for the stoppage of the dances and the 
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disappearance of the spectators. Durga Das was the only 
person who maintained his place. The chief asked him ; “ Tell 

me, Brahman, how many Aros is it from here to the city 
known by the name of Hugli?” Dnrga Das gave the re- 
quired information, at which the chief said to him: “I am 
highly pleased with your fearlessness and other virtues; come 
with me, then, to the country of Hugli.” Durga Das readily 
obeyed, and, aoeompanying him to Hugli, was appointed KSnungo. 
The young Eaja at first demurred to the appointment, and 
said: “We are kings by inheritance, and know not how to 
serve others.” The chief replied : “ Then I will write to the 

Sultan of Delhi, that he grant yon a title and a kingdom ; but 
now do as I bid you.” Durga Das obeyed this injunction, and 
entered upon the duties of his office as Kanungo. On the recom- 
mendation of his superior, the Emperor conferred upon him, in due 
time, the title of Majmuadar Bhabanand. Some time after, he 
retired from the service, and built a palace at Ballabhpur, and 
having inherited the kingdom of his father, Ram SamuddhSr, 
ruled for twenty years. His other brothers lived in happiness, each 
building a palace of his own, Hariballabh at Eathipur, Jagadis at 
Eodalgaohhi, and Subuddhi at Batkabari. The family originally 
resided in a palace in Pargana Bagna, constituting the largest 
zamindari of the Nadia Raj. But after Eashinath paid the 
forfeit of his life for killing the elephant, his son Ram lived and 
ruled in Patkabari. 

At this time, of all the contemporaneous Rajas, Pratapaditya, 
the chief of Yasohara, or Jessore, was the most powerful. He 
had subdued, or rather humbled, eleven Rajas ; Bengal being 
now supposed to have been divided into twelve principalities or 
large mminclaris. He defied even the authority of the Emperor, 
refusing him tribute, and vanquishing more than once the 
Mughal troops. The Sundarbans placed him for a titrio in an 
impregnable position, and enabled him to carry on a guerilla 
war. He was an usurper, having banished the rightful Raja, his 
nephew Kachu Rai. In spite of his adverse oiroumstanoes, 
Kadbiu Rai contrived to acquire a respectable knowledge of the 
Sastras and of the military art as then practised. 

Fortified with this knowledge, and relying upon his rights, he 
proceeded to Delhi, for the purpose of moving the Emperor to 
recognise his claim to the Jessore Raj. On reference being made 
to the .Subahdar of Jahangira (Dacca) and the Faujdar of 
Hooghly, they reported favourably on the claim of Kachu 
The Emperor, already enraged against Pratapaditya for his 
insolence and rebellion, determined to punish this refractory vassal 
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for his usurpation, and appoint his nephew to the Eaj. Accord- 
ingly he deputed his general Man Singh to Jessore for the 
purpose of bringing the rebel Eaja to subjection. The avenging 
Muhammadan army with their general arrived by boat at Ohak- 
daha, on the road to tTessore. Eut their arrival was the sig^nal 
for the flight of all the neighbouring Eajas. Majmuadar 
Bhabanand was the only Eaja who remained at his post. He 
paid his homage to the general, and offered a golden ring and 
other ornaments as his mmr, declaring : “ Lord of great power ! 
on your arrival all kings of this land have fled ; only I, lord of a 
few villages, have remained here to see your grace, the king of 
Justice ; if you desire me, who am here to congratulate you, to 
do any thing for you, be pleased but to order it.” To this Man 
Singh replied: “W^ell, then, Majmuadar, make the necessary pre- 
parations for passing the river, that my soldiers may safely reach 
the opposite bank.” “My Lord,” answered the Majmuadar, 
“ although I have but a small retinue, yet at the orders of your 
grace all shall be performed.” He then collected a large number 
of boats and transports, and led the whole army across the river. 
When Man Singh hi m self had reached the opposite bank, he 
offered his thanks to Majmuadar for the seasonable But at 
this time the further march of his army was arrested by stormy 
weather, which lasted for a whole week. What between this 
untoward event and the shortness of rations, the army was nearly 
rained, but Majmuadar became the Commissary-General, and fed 
the troops from his own stores. When the weather cleared up, 
Man Singh thus addressed the Majmuadar, “ Tell me after how 
many days or on what day can I arrive from here at the capital 
of Pratapaditya ? and on which side is the entrance of the army 
practicable? Write it down accurately, and give it to me.” 
Majmuadar prepared and submitted the required statement. 
Man Singh was much pleased with the information supplied to 
him, and spoke to him thus : ‘‘ Oh, high-minded Majmuadar, 
when 1 return again from the subjugation of Pratapaditya, you 
shall utter a wish, and I will certainly grant it. But come your- 
self along with me to the capital of Pratapadiyta.” Pratapaditya 
defended himself boldly, but after showing a great deal of 
courage, was overcome. His fort was stormed, and he was 
captured, pinioned, and shut up in an iron cage to be taken up 
to DelhL* He died oh. the way at Benares. Man Singh, on his 
triumphant return, thus addressed the Majmuadar: “I have 
been pleased by the zeal you have manifested in this war, and 

♦Compare the account of the downfall of Pratapaditya given by Mr* O’Malley 
in i-oL XV (Khuhia)^ Bengal District Gazetteers, p. 31* 
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you also saved the lives of my soldiers during the foul weather 
which lasted without interruption for seven days. Utter there- 
fore any wish you please, and I will certainly fulfil it.” 
Majmuadar then narrated his antecedents, informing M!an Singh 
of the flight of bis grandfather Kashinath, and his subseijuent 
capture and violent death, with the settlement of his grandmother 
and father at Patkabari; and expressed a wish to be reinstated in 
his ancestral possessions. Man Singh promised to further his 
petition, and took him up to Delhi. He then presented the 
Majmuadar to the Emperor Jahangir, and brought to TTi> 
Majesty’s notice the services rendered by him in the expedition 
against I Pratapadiyta. His Majesty was much pleased with the 
conduct of Majmuadar, and in compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of his General, restored him to his Raj, and conferred on 
him the title of Maharaja. These events are popularly assigned 
to the end of the- 16th, or first years of the 17th, century. 

According to Bharat Chandra, the author of Annada Mangal, 
who flourished in the time of Raja Krishna Chandra, the 
Emperor J ahangir held an animated discussion with the 
Majmuadar on the comparative merits of the Muhammadan and 
Hindu religions. His Majesty dwelt on the evils of idolatry. 
He pointed out the absurdity of worshipping images of stone, 
wood, and clay, instead of the one true and living God. He 
condemned the law under which the Hindu women losing their 
husbands are precluded from re-marrying, and deplored their 
perpetual widowhood as unnatural and revolting. He also 
condemned the shaving of the beard, and the expression of 
homage by prostration and lowering of the head, as undignified. 
He characterized the Brahman priests as a crafty tribe, doing one 
thing and teaching another. He lamented the future of the 
Hindus who were wedded to a debasing and demoralizing 
idolatry, and inculcated that God was not incarnate, but formless. 
The Majmuadar attempted a feeble and inconclusive reply, 
arguing that the Puranas and Kuran inculcated substantially the 
same cardinal doctrines ; that whether God was incarnate or not, 
those who worshipped Him were equally entitled to salvation ; 
that all objects, whether stone or clay, were pervaded by the 
spirit of the Creator. The only remarkable idea to which 
Majmuadar gave utterance in the course of the discussion, was 
that there was not much to choose between Muhammadanism 
and Hinduism, but that the religion of the Peringhis (Europeans) 
was better than both, inasmuch as it acknowledged neither the 
rite of ciroumcision practised by the Muhammadans, nor that of 
Karmbedh^ or ear-boring, practised by the Hindus ; but that it 
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recognized only one Q-od, ignored all distinctions of castes, and 
laid no restrictions on eating and drinking. 

Majmuadar returned to his palace at Ballabhpur, and took 
possession of the 14 -Parganas which the far man of Jahangir had 
awarded him. He erected a palace in the city called Matiari, 
and removed there because it was more central than Ballabhpur 
with reference to his newly acquired and extended dominions. 
He also built another palace in the village called Dinliya, and 
set up an image there. 

About this time the Subahdar of J ahangira (Dacca) began to 
cast eyes on the kingdom of the ilajmuadar, and with a view to 
obtain the government of it, sent a messenger called Murad to 
call him into his presence. Maj muadar obeyed the summons, 
and proceeded to Jahangira, accompanied by his grandson 
Gopiraman. On his arrival he was treacherously cast into prison. 
But the grandson so pleased the Subahdar by the exhibition of 
his extraordinary prowess, that he persuaded His Excellency to 
liberate his grandfather. On his arrival at home, the Majmuadar 
showed his gratitude to the gods by puja^ and sacrifices. 

After this the Majmuadar announced to his three sons, Sri 
Krishna, Gopal and Qobind Bam, his intention to divide his Baj 
among them. *^Take my kingdom; 1 have divided it into equal 
shares.’^ But the eldest, Sri Krishna, objected. “No, the 
kingdom shall not be divided ; to the eldest according to custom, 
belongs the whole.’’ You are very wise and learned,” replied 
the Majmuadar angrily, “ why do you not procure yourself another 
kingdom ? ” “If Tour Highness’s feet permit me the observa- 
tion,” answered Sri Krishna, “ what is there wonderful in that ? ” 
Fired by this ambition to win bis way to a kingdom, he proceeded 
straight to Delhi, and obtained with much difficulty an audience 
from the Emperor, to whom he communicated his circumstances 
and wishes. His Majesty, pleased with his self-reliance and enter- 
prise, conferred on him a farmdn assigning over the government 
of two valuable Farganas, Kushdah and Ukhad. Some time 
after he acquired this estate, he returned home and delighted bis 
old father with the recital of his adventures. After the death of 
the Majmuadar, Gopal and Gobind Bam governed the divided 
Raj of their father, and Sri Krishna ruled over the Parganas he 
had gained for himself. Sri Krishna died childless of small-pox : 
his brother Gopal, too, after seven ye dars,eparted this life. He 
was succeeded by his son Raghab, who erected in the village 
called Beni a large residence, containing magnificent palaces and a 
seraglio. B§ghab also excavated an immense lake, and celebrated 
its dedication to Siva with sacrifices and a public festival. 
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Eaghab was scrupulously punctual in the payment of the 
tribute to the Emperor ; and his punctuality was rewarded by a 
donation of elephants from His Majesty. He was succeeded by 
bis son Eudra Rai, whose career was eventful. Eudra Rai 
erected at Nabadwip a temple dedicated to Siva, He changed 
the name of the place Eeui, where his father had built a royal 
residence, into Krishnanagar (Krishnagar), in honour of Krishna. 
He also constructed a canal extending northward and southward, 
and connected it with the moat surrounding Krishnagar. 
The Emperor having heard of his ' public spirit and enterprise, 
conferred upon him by farmdn the government over the two 
Parganas Khari and J uri ; and as a token of further favour, 
confirmed his title of Maharaja. Moreover His Majesty accorded 
to him a concession which none of his predecessors, and in fact 
no other Eaja of Bengal, had been able to obtain, to erect upon 
his palace a turret, which is called the Kangarh, and also made 
a donation of arrows, flags and drums. In acknowledgment of 
these favours, the Maharaja sent to the Emperor a nazar of 
1,000 head of cattle, a mass of gold equal to his own weight, 
and other valuable gifts. 

Basking in the imperial favour, the Maharaja did not think it 
worth his while to conciliate the Governor of Jahangira (Dacca), 
or to send him tribute. The Governor being highly irritated at 
his conduct, wrote to the Faujdars of MurshidabSd and Hooghly 
and other subordinate authorities, to inform them that Eudra Rai, 
affecting equality with himself, would neither pay the tribute 
nor obey his orders, and directed them to contrive to take him 
prisoner and send him to the city. In compliance with these 
orders, Eudra Eai was enticed by some stratagem to the vicinity 
of Hooghly, and thence brought to Jahangira (Dacca)* Eudra 
Eai paid the Subahd^r his respects, and observed the etiquette 
due to the Nawab, thereby disarming his anger. His Excellency 
was much pleased with him, and showed him great attention. He 
obtained his per mission to return home and brought with him from 
Jahangira an architect named Alam Khan, by whose aid he 
erected a new palace at Krishnagar. He also built a separate 
ndch^ghar or concert-hall, and also a pilkhdnd or stables for his 
elephants and horses. But the most useful public work carried 
out by him was a broad and high causeway between Krishnagar 
and Santipur, connecting his new capital with one of the most 
populous towns and celebrated cloth-marts of his Eaj* The 
grave of the Musalman saint Alam Khan is still found in Krish- 
nagar Ohauk. He himself is canonized and is generally called 
Allaldastur Pir. Though fond of magnificent buildings the 
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MaharSja Eudra lived a very simple and primitive life. His 
personal wants were few, but his donations were many and large. 
He governed his Raj with justice and impartiality, tempered of 
course by his recognition of the prescriptive rights and privileges 
of the Brahmanical class. He was succeeded by his son Ram- 
jiban. The latter having incurred the displeasure of the Faujdar 
of Jahangira, was displaced in the Raj by his brother Ramhrishna, 
who had a long and prosperous reign. During his time, the Raja 
of BardwAn plundered the capital of Sobha Sinh, Raja of Ohitua, 
a pargana in the district of Midnapore. The latter, resenting 
his attack, and being resolved to revenge himself, led his army 
through a wood by an unknown route, passed the river DSmodar, 
and took up his station before Bardwan. He attacked the 
Bardwan chief and slew him, and established his authority over 
Bardwan. Jagadram, the son of the Raja of Bardwan, took 
refuge in the court of the Raja of Nadia. Emboldened by his 
success, and strengthened by the co-operation of Rahman Khan 
of Orissa and the Marhattas, Sobha Sinh sent his Generals 
against several royal cities, and attacked the authority of the 
Delhi Emperor in Bengal. The latter was greatly enraged by 
the intelligence of the conquest of Bardwan by Sobha Sinh. He 
immediately organized an expedition for the purpose of puuishing 
the rebel Raja of Ohitua, and placed at his head the General 
Azim-us-Shan. When the Mughal army arrived at MurshidabSd, 
news reached them of the death of Sobha Sinh. He was killed 
while in a fit of drunkenness by the daughter of Krishna RAm, 
the late Raja of Bardwan, in defence of her honour. Upon this 
Himmat Sinh, the younger brother of Sobha Sinha, came with a 
great army to Bardwan, and began to plunder that city as his 
brother had done. He also attacked Ram Krishna, the RAja of 
Nadia but was defeated. At this time Prince Azim-us-Shan 
arrived from MurshidShad at Plassey. Having heard there of 
the outrages oomniitted by Himmat Sinh, he hastened with his 
aymy to Ohitua, where he attacked Himmat Sinh, and defeated 
him. The prince is said to have used in the battle fire-arms 
called Jelala or Jinjal, a short of musket fixed on a swivel. 
Prince Azim-us-Shan remained for some time in Bengal for 
the purpose of regulating the affairs of Bardwan and other 
districts. The Rajas of Bengal waited upon and paid homage 
to His Highness, but most of them came attended with only 
a few followers, not daring to show their wealth. RAm Kxishna 
came surrounded by a stately retinue, on which the Prince 
declared: These are no princes, but offspring of low 

families, else they would have been attended by retinues. 
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But Prinoe B§m Krislma is the offspring otf a great family, for ho 
alone has a stately retinue, comparable to my own ; he 
too, appears like a second Kandarpa, and shines before one UVa 
the sun, and is like Vrihaspati in his spirit ; he is surrounded by 
numerous soldiers, waited upon by hosts of ministers, who them- 
selves are honoured by retinues in splendid carriages. Thus he is 
a man gladdening the eyes of such a person as I am, and certainly 
the first among the Princes of Gaur and those of other countries.” 
The result of this interview was the growth of a great intimacy 
between the prince and the Raja. The prinoe repeatedly declared 
the great pleasure he had derived from his intercourse with Bam 
lErishna, and expressed the opinion he had formed of his ability 
and character. The prinoe having settled the affairs of Bardwan 
and the neighbouring districts, proceeded to Jahlngira, where he 
resided for some time. While he was at J ahangira (Dacca), the 
prinoe reported to the Emperor the valuable services rendered by 
Bam Krishna. 

Bam Krishna a d-min istered the affairs of Nadia BaJ for a 
long time, li-ving happily at the new capital Erishnagar, and 
receiving from the prinoe Azim-us-Shan valuable support in the 
discharge of his duties. He also lived on terms of amity with 
the then Governor of the English settlement at Calcutta ; the 
latter, in token of his regard for the Baja, placed at his disposal 
a garrison of 2,500 soldiers. He was of a stirring and aggres- 
sive nature. A violent difference having arisen between Bam 
Krishna and the Baja of Yasohara (Jessore) in regard to the 
boundaries of certain villages, be marched to Jessore and vanqui- 
shed the Baja. This achievement, as well as the favour he 
enjoyed at the Court of Delhi, established his power on a solid 
foundation, enhancing his influence over the neighbouring Bajas 
and seouring him against the extortions and oppressions of the 
Subahdar. But the Snbahdar, being determined to do him* an 
injury, allured him to Jahangira (Dacca), where hy treachery he 
was closely confined. He died in prison of small-pox. The news 
of his death greatly grieved Azim-us-Shan, who instructed Jafar 
Khan to confer the Baj on the lineal desoendant of Bam Krishna. 
His Highness wrote to the Subahdar to ask if there was a son, a 
foster-son, a grand-son, or any such relation of Bam Krishna, in 
order that the Baj should be conferred on him. Jafar Khan 
replying that there was no such relation, the prince ordered, 
** Then give it to any imnister of Bam Krishna who is fit for the 
government and who will protect the wife and family of Bam 
Krishna.” Jafar Khan replied, “ Your Highness, there is no such 
poinister j Bam Krishna^s elder brother, however, Prinoe RSmjiban, 
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lives in'prison here. If you command, I will commit the kingdom 
to him.” No other alternative being left to him, the prince sanc- 
tioned the proposal of Jafar Khan. Kamjihan was thus entrusted 
with the Eai for a second time. He had, of course, to pay the 
full price for the favour thus shown by Jafar Khan. He was 
fond of poetry, and especially of the drama. He patronized 
the ndtak^ and his court was frequently enlivened by dramatic 
performances. He had 'a son, Eaghu Earn, who combined a 
benevolent heart with a genius for warlike pursuits, and rendered 
signal service to Jafar Khan by assisting his Q-eneral, Lnhurimall, 
in vanquishing the army of the Eaja of Eajshahi. The latter, in 
consequence of a quarrel with the Subahdar, had taken up his 
position with a considerable force near the village of Birkati. In 
recognition of this service, his father B^m Jiban, who had been 
a second time imprisoned by Jafar Khan, not at Jahangira 
(Dacca) hut at Murshidabad, his new head-quarters, was liberated. 
Eaghu ESm, during the lifetime of his father, had a son born to 
him, for whom a glorious future was predicted. When the child 
had reached the age of six months, Earn Jiban celebrated with 
great pomp his Anndprdsan^ or the ceremony of feeding him with 
rice for the first time. He invited learned pandits and powerful 
Eajas from Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Kssi, Ksnchi and the 
adjacent provinces. The child whose Annaprdsan was celebrated 
with such splendour was named at that ceremony Krishna 
Chandra. 

Eamjiban was at this time summoned by Jafar KhSn to 
Murshidabad, to settle the accounts of the tribute due from him 
and he died at that city. 

E§mjiban was succeeded by his already celebrated son Eaghu 
Earn. Having governed the Eaj for two years at Krishnagar, 
he was arrested by orders of J afar Khan, carried to Murshid- 
ahad, and kept there in confinement. He was a very benevolent 
man, and dispensed his charities from the Jail. 

After some time he was released and allowed to resume the 
management of the EaJ. He, however, survived his liberation for 
only four months. He died on the hanks of the Bhagirathi in 
1782, and the same year Krishna Chandra was anointed as 
Mahar&JiL. 

One of the first acts of the MahS.ra.ja Krishna Chandra Eai 
was the celebration of yajnas, or festivals called Aginhotra and 
'Bdgj-peya. He spent twenty lakhs of rupees in the ceremony. 
Liearned pandits from diflFerent parts of Bengal and from Benares 
came by invitation to assist in the performance of the yajnaa^ They 
were rewarded with valuable presents, according to their respective 
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ranlcB) and in turn for the same, as well as for the recognition 
of the 'merits "supposed to inhere in the performance of the 
pajnas, they conferred upon him the title of AginhoM BSjpei 
Sriman Mahdrdj Rdjendra Krishna Chandra JRai. 

Hel was 'fond of sport and delighted in hunting, being a 
fearless rider and a good shot. On one occasion he set on foot a 
great hunting expedition, and went in pursuit of game to a 
place now’known as Sihnibas. He was so struck with the beauty 
of the plaee'and its pleasaut situation on the banks of the river, 
that he built a palace there for his occasional residence He called 
the palace the 'Sihnibas Rajhari, and the river Hankana. He 
established in connection with the palace an asylum for the infirm 
and the aged poor, and also several and ^o/s for the benefit 

of Sanskrit scholars. 

Hrishna Chandra is described in the Annada Mangal as the 
patron of the four f^amajs, viz., Nadia, Kumarhatta, Santipur and 
Bhatpara, all of which towns were noted for learning, and as the 
seats of scholars. In order to encourage the cultivation of Sans- 
krit learning, he fixed a monthly allowance of Es. 100 as stipends 
to students who came from a distance to study in the tols of 
Nadia. This allowance was perpetuated by his grandson Iswar 
Chandra, who made arrangements with the Government for its 
-punctual payment, and Bs. 100, subsequently increased to Es. 300, 
is now paid every month from the Collectorate of Nadia. The 
munificent patronage accorded by him to various branches of 
learning formed a leading glory of his administration, and still 
renders it famous. There is a Bengali proverb still oiOTent in 
the country, that any one who does not possess a gift from 
JCriahnn. Chandra cannot be a genuine Brahman. The custom of 
inviting and giving pecuniary presents to learned Brahmans on 
occasions of srdddhas^ marriages, etc., received encouragement 
from laim. 

The political condition of Bengal during the time of Maharaja 
Krishna Chandra Eai was extremely critical and unsatisfactory. 
It was complicated by the dissensions of the Subahdars and their 
principal officers, arising from the tyraimy of the former, and 
culminating in civil wars. It was further compHoated by inces- 
sant warfare waged by the Marhattas. The ewls attending this 
state of things were the destruction of CTops, with the consequent 
scarcity of grain, the depression of foreign and inland trade, and 
the prevalence of universal oppression. . , 

In AD. 1739 Sarfraz KhSn became Subahdar of Bengal. 
His oppression had aHenated from him his chief officers and 
leading noblemen of the country. Among the former were the 
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TopkhSnS. Daroga and Ha|i Hamit, brothers of Ali Vardi Khan, 
Governor of Patna, and Alam Ohand. Among the latter was 
F&thi Ohand, who had received from Aurangzeb the title of Jagat 
Seth, and who was esteemed the greatest hanker and the most 
optilent subject in India. His indignation against the public 
misgovernment was intensified by a private wrong perpetrated 
by Sarfraz Khan. He had about this time married his grandson, 
Mahtab Rai, to a handsome girl, and the fame of her exquisite 
beauty having reached the ear of Sarfraz Elhan, the latter longed 
for the possession of her person. He sent for Jagat Seth, and 
demanded a sight of her. The Seth remonstrated against his 
demand as a gross violation of his honour and caste, but SarfrSz 
Khan insisted on committing this outrage. She was carried off 
by force to the palace of the Subahdar at night, and sent back 
after a few hours. This indignity rankled in the heart of Jagat 
Seth, and his whole family influence was exercised with a view to 
the dethronement of Sarfraz Khan. He was joined in this pro- 
ject by Hem Ohand and Haji Hamit, the latter not only wanting 
to get rid of the oppressor, but to place his brother, Ali Vardi 
Khan, on the throne. The triumvirate arrived at the resolution 
** that none could be secure in their lives, honour, or property 
whilst Sarfraz Khan remained invested with the Subadarship.’* 
They further resolved that “ Ali Vardi Khan was the only one 
capable of rescuing the provinces from apparent and inevitable ruin, 
and that he should be immediately advised of their sentiments, 
and entreated to concur with their proposal, by preparing for a 
speedy march to Bengal to take upon himself the government.” 

The events which followed belong to the general history of the 
Province. Ali Vardi dethroned the tyrant and was himself suc- 
ceeded by his adopted son Siraj-ud-Daula, (whose violence and 
perfidy ended with the battle ofl'Plassey. The part taken^y 
TrT^Bbna. Ohandra of Nadia in the establishment of the English 
power reflected credit on his foresight, and in recognition of the 
services rendered by him, Liord Olive conferred on him the title 
of Bajendra Bahadur. He was also presented with a dozen guns 
used at Plassey. They may be still seen in the Bajbari. 

The Maharaja was a scholar, and fond of the society of 
scholars. He also patronized musicians of the upper provinces, 
and was a great connoisseur in matters regarding oriental music. 
As a patron of architecture, he constructed a large building for 
ptnjd. in the Bajbari, and built a marble staircase for going down 
the sacred well GySin Bapi in Benares, for the benefit of the 
pilgrims. He was universally oonddered the head of Hindu 
society, and the arbitrator on all questioi^ of caste. 
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In 1758, the Nadia Raj became a defaulter to the English 
Government, on which Mr. Luke Soraf ton proposed to send a trusty 
person into Nadia to collect the revenues for the Maharaja, and to 
deprive him of all power in his district, allowing him Es* 10,000 
for his subsistence. It appears from the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, dated 20th August 1769, that the revenue of the Maharaja 
Krishna Chandra for the Pargana Nadia was nine lakhs oE rupees, 
less Es. 64,048, being the revenue of Nadia lands included in East 
India Company’s land, so that the net amount was Es. 8,35,952« 
This amount was payable by monthly kuts or instalments. For 
its punctual payment the Maharaja entered into the following 
agreement : — ‘‘I promise to pay the above sum of Es. 8,35,962, 
agreeable to the khthandi^ without delay or failure. I will ^^ay 
the same into the Company’s Factory. I have made this that it 
may remain in full force and virtue. Dated the 23rd of the 
moon Tulhaide (sib), and the 4th August, of Bengal year 1166.” 

Maharaja Krishna Chandra died at the good old age of 70, 
and left six sons and one daughter. 

Siva Chandra, the eldest son of the deceased Mahar&j§, 
succeeded to the title and estate of his father, in accordance with 
the provisions of the will of the latter, Krishna Chandra was 
one of the first Hindus who adopted the custom of making 
written wills, a practice unknown to the sdstraB^ 

Siva Chandra retained in his employ the old officers of the 
Eaj and availed himself of their experience. He managed the 
affairs of his estate with great tact and judgment. He was a 
more profound scholar in Sanskrit than even his father. A 
manuscript work of his composition has been lately discovered. 
He was a religious man and spent a large portion of his time in 
performing ceremonies. He celebrated the Soma Yaga, and died 
at the age of 47, leaving one son and one daughter. 

Siva Chandra was succeeded by his son, Iswar Chandra, a 
generous and extravagant prince, who diminished the estate to 
the extent of three lakhs of rupees. He built a villa called 
Sriban, situated in a romantic spot about two miles from the 
Eajbari. Iswar Chandra died in the fifty -fifth year of his age, 
leaving one son and one daughter. The son, GMsh Chandra, a 
young man sixteen years of age, succeeded to the title and 
property. During his minority the estate was managed by the 
Court of Wards. Like his father, he was a very extravagant 
man, and a considerable part of the property was in his time sold, 
owing to the non-payment of the Government revenue. 

The dehottar lands which had been expressly set aside for the 
worship of the family idols, yielding an income of about a lakh of 

n 
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rupees a year, and some zamindaris heavily encumbered, were aloub 
left to him of an inheritance which at one time embraced a vast 
extent of country, and comprised eighty- four parganas^ the seat of 
great manufacturing industries, and rich in agricultural resources. 

Girish Chandra, like his predecessors, was a great encourager 
of Sanskrit learning, and delighted to reward the learned men of 
his time. During his administration the celebrated poet, Rasa- 
sagar flourished, and was for a long time an ornament of his 
Court. Girish Chandra had two wives, but left no issue at the 
time of his death, which took place in the sis:tieth year of his 
age. Before his decease he adopted a son named Srisa Chandra, 
who succeeded him. 

Srisa Chandra was only 18 years of age, and had scarcely 
passed his minority, when he took charge of the estate. By tact, 
sagacity, and judgment he managed to clear off the encumbrances 
and increased the income to some extent. He was an intelligent, 
affable man, and very popular with all who came in contact 
with him. 

Srisa Chandra, though representing the most orthodox family 
in Bengal, emancipated himself from the fetters of bigotry, and 
caught the spirit of innovation characteristic of the present age. 
He introduced European customs, and observed no distinction of 
caste in eating and drinking. When the first petition for 
legalizing the re-marriage of Hindu widows was prepared, he 
headed the list of subscribers to the document. He also opposed 
the system of Hindu polygamy, and heartily joined in the 
movement for abolishing it, except in certain cases. He establish- 
ed an Anglo- Vernacular school at his own residence, with a head 
master, three assistant masters and two pandits, without aid 
either from Government or subscriptions from private sources. 
He also presented to the Government the tract of land on which 
the Krishnagar College stands, and subscribed a large sum for 
its erection. Though not a scholar he was a great admirer of 
learning, and had his two sons educated at the Government 
College. He was tolerably conversant with Persian and Sanskrit ; 
a patron of Hindu musio, and himself a good singer ; his name 
was known to all the celebrated singers of the day, and they 
oame to him even from distant places like Delhi and Lucknow. 

The Government recognised and confirmed his title of Maha- 
raja Bahadur, and bestowed upon him the usual hhilat and other 
honours appertaining to the same. Srisa Chandra died in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age, leaving one son and one daughter. 

Satisa Chandra succeeded his father at the early age of 
twenty, and carried still further his imitation of English habits. 
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He died at Masuri on tlie 9th October 1870 in the thirty-third 
year of his age, and was succeeded by his adopted son, the present 
(1909) Maharaja ’.Kshitish Ohandra, during whose minority the 
estate was again managed by the Court of Wards. He came of 
age in May 1889, and was installed by Sir 0. S. Bayley, the then 
Lieutenant-G-ovemor of Bengal, at Srishnagar in July 1890. 
He has maintained the tradition of his house as a supporter of 
learning. 

At present the total land revenue payable by the estate is 
Bs. 62,542, while its annual value, according to the Hoad Cess 
returns, is Es. 2,17,790. The largest compact block within the 
estate lies in the Gh§.pra thana : the remainder oonrasts of smaller 
blocks, scattered over the thanas Kotwali, Santipur, Eissengunge, 
Obakdaha, BSnaghat, Qangni, Tehata, Hanskhsli and]Jibannagar. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GAZETTEEE. 

Amghata— Gangavas: — Gangavas is the name given to ^ 
portton of the village of Amghata, which is situated about 6 miles 
west of Krishnagar. It lies on the Alakananda, which was an 
off-shoot of the Jalangi falling into the Bhagirathi, hut has now 
silted up. The waters of this stream, owing to its connection with 
the Ganges, were considered holy, and a palace was built on the 
banks by Maharaja Krishna Chandra, and named Gangavds, i.e., 
residence on the Ganges. Temples were also erected in which the 
images of Hari and Hara and six other gods and goddesses were 
installed, and provision was made on a liberal scale for their 
worship. As a consequence the fame of Gangavas spread far and 
wide, and it became a place of pilgrimage, at which a large 
number of persons assembled on the Pauah Sankranti, Barun and 
DasAhara days, to bathe in the sacred waters of the Alakananda, 
and pay their homage at the various shrines. When the stream 
silted up, the place gradually lost its importance, and the temples 
were neglected and fell into ruins. Only those of Hari Hara and 
Kal Bhairav have withstood the ravages of time, and now one 
Brahman, on a small pittance allowed by the present Maharaja of 
Krishnagar, performs the daily ptijd to the idols. The Earn 
padak footprint of Ram) which is still to be seen here is said 
to have been brought from the Chitrakuta hills. 

Araughata — Village situated in the Ranaghat Thana about 
6 miles north of Ranaghat. It lies on the main line of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway and has a station called after its name* 
The population is about 600, most of whom are low class Muham- 
madans. The river Ohurni passes by the village and on its bank 
is the Hindu temple of Jugal Kishwar, which is believed to have 
been constructed about 1728 A.D., and which contains the images 
of Krishna and EAdha. According to tradition the former was 
brought from Brindaban and first installed at Samudragarh (near 
Habadwip), whence it was transferred to Aranghata by Ganga 
Ram Das, the first mahanth of the temple. The image of Radha 
is said to have been brought from the palace of Krishna Chandra, 
the famous Maharaja of Hadia, who made a grant of 125 bighas 
of feut^free laad for the support of the temple. A big fair is held 
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here annually throughout the month of Jaista, and is attended 
t>y pilgrims from all parts of Bengal : among the visitors females 
predominate, owing to the belief that any woman who visits the 
temple will escape widowhood, or, if she be already a widow, will 
be spared from that fate in her next birth. To the south of this 
temple there is another, and a more ancient one, containing the 
idol of Glopi Nath, but this possesses no special fame or sanctity. 

Bagnla. — A small village and a station on the Eastern Bengal 
State Eailway. Until Krishnagar received a direct railway service, 
it was the nearest railway station to that place, with which it 
is connected by a metalled road 11 miles in length. It is now of 
little or no importance. It was for some time, from 1862 onwairds, 
an outstation of the Church Missionary Society. 

Bamanpuknr. — village in the Kotwali Thana on the ^st 
bank of the Bh&girathi opposite Nabadwip. There seems no doubt 
that a portion of the old Nabadwip of the Hindu kings of Bengal 
lay within this village : the remainder of the site now lies under- 
the waters of the Bhagirathi. In the village there is a large 
mound which is called Ballaldhibi and is believed to be all that is 
left of the palace of Ballal Sen ; and near by is a tank which is 
called Ballaldighi. 

Bimagar. — ^The ancient naoae of this small town was Ula. 
It is in the Eanaghat Subdivision about five miles from 
Eanaghat and 13 from Krishnagar, and is situated in 23° 15' N. 
and 88°34' B. Its population was 3,124 in 1901 as compared with 
3,421 in 1891, and 4,321 in 1881. Its present (1901) population 
is made up as follows : — Hindus, 2,380 ; Muhammadans, 735 ; 
and Christians, 9. The town was oonstitued a Munioipality in 
1869, with 12 Commissioners, 8 of whom are elected and the 
remainder nominated. The Subdivisional Officer of Eanaghat 
was eco-offleio Chairman until 1901, but since that year there hae 
been a nou-offioial Chairman. The average annual income and. 
expenditure was from Rs. 3,500 to Bs. 4,000 until 1906-07. In 
the last two years the figures on both sides of the account have 
increased, and in 1908-09 the income was Rs. 5,488 and the 
expenditure Rs. 5,735. The pubUo buildings are (1) the Muni- 
cipal Office, (2) the Municipal Charitable Dispensary and (3) the 
Municipal Market. 

One of the earliest traditions connected with this town is that 
it was once visited by Srimanta Saudagar, the mythical Hin du 
merchant-prince. At that time the Oanges flowed past the place, 
and as Srimanta was sailing up to it, a terrific storm came on. 
In response to divine inspiration he called upon Ulai Ohandi, one 
of the wives of Siva, the destroyer, to help Mm. She answered 
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his prayer acd protected his fleet ; whereupon he instituted a 
special worship of her in this place, which has been carried on to 
the present day. The TJlai Chandi festival is celebrated here 
annually in the month of Bais&kh, and is attended by 10,000 
pilgrims, who, it is said, are housed and fed by the residents. 

According to tradition the present name of Birnagar (anglicd, 
town of heroes) was conferred upon the town in recognition of 
the bravery of its inhabitants in capturing noted daooits on two 
ocoadons. The first capture was that of a notorious bandit, who 
was known as Shena Shani, a native of Santipur, and a Goal& 
by caste : it is said to have been efiepted by AnSdi Nsth Mustafl, 
of the Mustafi family of TJla. The second capture was that of 
the gang of daooits who were headed by Baidya Nath and Biswa 
Nath, and ravaged the district during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Babu Mahadeb Mukhapadhyay is said to 
have efEeoted this capture, though this is somewhat at variance 
with the account of the destruction of the gong which has been 
given by Sir William Hunter.* 

♦Since the above was written, the following letter, dated 29th October 1800. 
from Mr. J. Lumsden, Registrar, to the Secretary to the Government in the 
Revenue and Judicial Departments, has been traced, and may be quoted in ^xtenso^ 
Sir,— In a trial before the Third Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit at the last 
Jail delivery for ZUla Nuddea which came under reference before the Nizamat 
Adawlut, it appeared in evidence that a night attack having been made on the 
house of Mahadeo' Muckerjee, a respectable resident in the village of Ooloo, by a 
large Gang of armed Dacoits, the Inhabitants of the Tillage immediatedly assem« 
bled, surrounded the House, and after a desperate Resistance in which nine of the 
Yillagera were wounded, apprehended on the spot eighteen of the Robbers, who were 
tried and convicted and sentenced to perpetual Imprisonment and Transportation. 

2. The Judge of Circuit considered the Inhabitants of Ooloo as entitled to 
some mark of Distinction for their Behaviour on this occasion, and the Kizamat 
Adawlut concurriug in this Opinion, desired him to propose some specific Recompense 
Which might with propriety be made to them. 

3. I have now received the Orders of the Court to transmit to you the enclosed 
copies of two letters from the 3rd Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit on thi ^ 
subject, and to request that you will lay them before the Most Noble the Governor - 
General in Council, with their recommendation that his Lordship will be pleased to 
authorize the Magistrate of Nuddea to pay a reward of twenty sicca Rupees to 
each of the nine Villagers who were wounded in apprehending the Bobbers, and to 
change the name of the Village from Ooloo to Beemagur, as proposed by the Judge, 
notifying the same by Proclamation in the manner suggested in Mr. Oamac’s 
Letter of the 25th instant. 

4. The timid Behaviour of the Natives of Bengal in general, in deserting their 
Habitations and Property when attacked by Gangs of Dakoits, is to bejascribed, in 
the opinion of the Court, more to the horrid acts of Barbarity which are often 
perpetrated by the Bobbers, than to any waat of personal Courage, and it is believed 
that the occasional notice and approbation of an Opposite Line of conduct by 
Government, may operate as a spur to excite others to follow the example, and by 
creating a Spirit of Emulation throughout the Country, may prove the most effectual 
means of checking the ^Depredations of the banditti, and raising up opponents to 
them in every village.^ 
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The Mustafi family was founded by one RSmeswar Mitra, 
who visited Delhi in the time of Aurangzib, and who is said to 
have much impressed the Emperor with his scholarship and 
personal appearance, and to have obtained from him an intro- 
duction to Murshid Euli Khan, then Nawab of DengaL The 
Nawab gave him a high post in the Accounts Department, in 
which he so distinguished himself and did such good work, as to 
earn for himself the title of Mustafi. This title has been retained 
in the family during the eight generations which have passed 
since it was conferred. Owing to partition and litigation the 
fortunes of the family have greatly declined and they are no 
longer well off. 

The Mukhopadhyay family, whose founder is alleged to have 
been instrumental in the capture of the gang of Daidya N&th 
and Biswa Nath, are the local magnates of Birnagar, and keep 
open house for all who care to avail themselves of their 
hospitality when visting the town. 

Birnagar was once a large and prosperous town, but the 
epidemic of malarious fever in 1857 caused great ravages in the 
place, and it has been steadily declining ever since* 

The following account of the place is taken from an article 
by Revd, J. Long which appeared in the Calcutta Revieio in 
1846. “Not far from Eanighat is Ula, so called from Uli, 
a goddess whose festival is held here, when many presents 
are made to her by thousands of people who come from 
various parts. There [are a thousand families of Brahmans, 
many temples and rich men living in it. As Guptapara is noted 
for its monkeys, Halishar for its drunkards, so is Ula for fools, 
as one man is said to become a fool every year at the mela» The 
Baruari Puja is celebrated with great pomp ; the headmen of the 
town have passed a bye-law that any man who, on this occasion 
refuses to entertain guests, shall be considered infamous, and, 
shall be excluded from society* Saran Siddhanta of Ula had 
two daughters, who studied Sanskrit grammar and became very 
learned. In 1834 the Babus of Ola raised a large subscription 
and gave it to the authorities to make a pukka road through the 
town.” 

Chakdaha.-— 'A town in the Eanaghat Subdivision on the 
main line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, situated in 
23® 6' N. and 88® 33^ E., not far from the left bank of the 
Hooghly river. Tradition says that Bhagirath, when bringing 
the Ganges from Himalaya to Ganga Sagar to water his fore- 
fathers^ bones, left the traces of his chariot wheel {chakra) here ; 
hence the n^me. Not much appears to be known of the ancient 
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history of the town, but it is believed that the army of General 
Man Singh was weatherbound here for some days, on its way to 
the subjugation of Pratap5,ditya at the dose of the sixteenth 
century. Cbskdaha, as well as BSnsbaria and Ganga Sagar, was 
once notorious for human sacrifices by drowning. In Hamilton’s 
‘‘Description of Hindostan,” London, 1820, it is stated that “ this 
town was formerly noted for voluntary drownings by the Hindoos, 
which however latterly have become a mere ceremony of immer- 
sion without any fatal result.” Stavorinus, 1785, writes, “The 
village of Chagda, which gives its name to the channel, stands a 
little inland, and there is a great weekly market or bazar here : 
the channel terminates about three Dutch miles inland, and on 
its right has many woods in which are tigers and other wild 
beasts; on entering the woods a little way, we soon met with 
the traces of tigers in plenty, and therefore we did not think 
it prudent to venture further ; we met in the way the remains of 
a Bengali who had been torn in pieces by a beast of prey.” 
There is other evidence to show that tigers were not uncommon 
in the district in the latter part of the eighteenth century ; it is 
said that during that period persons travelling in the neighbour- 
hood of Mabadwip were compelled to sound instruments to 
frighten these animals away ; in 1802 expeditions were made to 
Hrishnagar to hunt them, and as late as 1825, a tiger was killed 
at Dhog&chhiS. 6 miles west of Nabadwip. Tigers have long 
since disappeared, but leopards are still found occasionally 
in the district, especially in the Meherpur Subdivision. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, daooits committed 
great havoc in the neighbourhood of Ohakdaha. At the trial of 
some men who had committed a dacoity in the town, one of the 
witnesses stated that “ the country is in the hands of the daooits, 
imd they do not scruple to plunder in broad daylight.” In 1809 
one Hanif, with eight companions, was hanged in the town for 
dacoity. 

Ohfikdaha used to be an important trade centre, but a change in 
the course of the river afieoted it adversely in this respect. The 
only public buildings now in the town are the Municipal ofiSoe, 
dispensary and hospital, and the office of the Sub-Registrar. 
The town was constituted a Municipality in 1886, with 12 Com- 
missioners, all of whom are nominated. The population iu 1901 
was 5,482 . as compared with 8,618 in 1891. Its present (1901) 
population is made us as follows: — 

Hindus ... 4,300 

Muhammadans ... 1,181 

Christian ... 1 
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The average annual inoome for the quinquennium ending 
■with the year 1894-95 was Rs. 3,844, and the expenditure 
Rs. 3,984. There was but little variation during the following 
ten years, but from the year 1905-06 there was a considerable 
increase in the figures on both sides of the account. In 1908-09 
the inoome was Rs, 4,669, and the expenditure Rs. 4,259, 

Chapra. — A village about ten miles north of Krishnagar on the 
road between that town and Meherpur, It has been a centre of 
work of the Church Missionary Society for nearly 70 years. A 
church was built here in 1841, and a school was started in 1850 ; 
the latter is now a most useful institution ; in 1908, there were 202 
boys on the rolls, and teaching was carried on up to the Middle 
English Standard. There is a thana in the place, and not far off, 
on the banks of the Jalangi, is the village of Bangaljhi, which 
was once an important river-mart, and in which there is still a 
certain amount of local trade. 

Chuadanga Subdivision — ^Porms the central portion on the 
eastern side of the district, and lies between 23° 22' and 23° 50' 
N,, and 88° 38' and 89° 1' E., with an area of 437 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north-east by the KurnSr or Fangasi river; 
on the north-west by the Meherpur subdivision ; on the south-west 
by the head-quarters subdivision ; and on the south-east and east 
by the J essore district. It has no natural boundaries except upon 
the north-east. It is traversed by the Matabhanga or Haulia 
river, upon which lies its head-quarters. The subdivision consists 
of a fiat wide^read plain intersected by numerous streams, 
which have now in many instances silted up. The ’/population 
which suffered a decrease of 3'5 per cent, in the decade ending in 
1891, more than made up the loss by an increase of 3'74 per cent, 
in the following decade, and was, in the census of 1901, returned 
at 254,589, which gives a density of 583 persons to the square 
mile. The variations in the decade ending in 1901 ranged from 
an increase of 1'54 per cent, in the Jibannagar th9.n§> to an 
increase of 9*65 per cent, in the Damurhudi, thanS,. The subdivi- 
sion contains 485 villages, but no towns, Chuadanga being its 
head-quarters. TVom 1st April 1892, it was amalgamated with 
the Meherpur subdivision under one Subdivisional Officer, but on 
1st April 1897 it was re-established in response to a petition from 
the inhabitants of the villages on the east, complaining of the 
great distances which they had to travel to reach the Court. For 
police purposes, it is divided into four thanas, viz., Ohuadanga, 
Damurhuda, Alamdanga, and Jibannagar. 

ChuSdaillga. — ^This village is the head-quarters of the subdivi- 
sion to which it gives its name. It is situated in 23° 89' N. and 
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88" 5V E., *on tlie left bank of the MitabhangS river. It is 
traversed roughly from north to south by the main line of the 
Eastern Bengal State Bailway, whioh has a station here ; and 
from west to east by a metalled road from Meherpur over the 
boundary into the Jessore district. It is an important trade 
centre. It contains the usual public offices of the head-quarters 
of a subdivision. Its population was returned at 3,147 in the 
census of 1901. 

Damtikdia. — A village on the Padma in the extreme north of 
the district, and within the Kushtia Subdivision. It is the 
southern transhipment station for the crossing on the Ganges on 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway. There is a police outpost in 
the village. 

Gkoshpar^. — A village situated in the ChSkdaha thana of the 
RauaghUt subdivision, about five miles north-west of the Elanchra- 
para Railway station. It is also known imder the name of 
Nityadhan. This village is the head-quarters of the Kartahhdja 
sect, of whioh an account has been given in Chapter III above. 
According to Babu Gopal Erishna Pal, who has witten an 
interesting note on the sect, festivals are held at Ghoshpara at the 
Dol 3atra, in the month of Falgun ; at the Rath Jatra in the 
following month ; on the anniversary of the death of Bamdu Lai, 
or DuM Ohand, the son of the original founder of the sect, in the 
month of Ohaitra ; on the anniversary of the death of the founder, 
in the month of Asarh ; and on the anniversary of the death of 
the founder’s wife in Aswin. The places visited by the pilgrims 
are the room where the founder’s wife was buried, the room 
containing the relics of the founder, and the room containing 
the relics of his son; in each of whioh places daily prayers are 
also offered. In addition to the above, two tanks, named 
DsHmtala and Himsagar, are also visited by the pilgrims; 
both of these tanks are associated with the name of the Fakir 
•who assisted in the founding of the sect. Except for its 
connection with the sect, the village of GhoshparS is of no interest 
or importance. 

Ghurui. — The north-eastern suburb of the town of Erishnagar, 
famous for the manufacture of clay figures and models of remark- 
able excellence. The industry is carried on by a few men of the 
Kumar or potter caste, and specimens of their work have received 
medals at the London and Paris exhibitions. Ghurni is said to 
have been the birthplace of Gopal Bhar, the celebrated jester of 
the court of Maharaja Krishna Obandra. 

Gosain-Durg^pur.— A village in the Kushtia Subdivision 
about 5 miles to the south-east of the Halsa railway station. A 
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fair is held here annually on the full moon day in the month of 
Kartik, in honour of the idol Eadha Raman, which is installed in 
a temple in the village. According to local tradition, this idol 
was stolen by a band of outlaws and presented by them to the 
saint Kamala Kanta Goswami, in return for his having miraculous- 
ly quenched their thirst with a small lota full of water. Shortly 
afterwards, the saint, who was young and good-looking and deeply 
learned in the Sastras, was seen by the princess Durga Devi, 
who had accompanied her father to the spot on a hunting expedi- 
tion. The father consented to their marriage, and made a grant 
of several villages as a dowry. The temple bears an inscription 
to the effect that it was erected by Raja Sri Krishna Rai in 
1674 A.D., and was dedicated to the idol which it contains. 

Hanskhali. — A village on the Churni river at the point where 
the metalled road from Bagula to Krishnagar crosses that river. 
It was, before the advent of the railways, a river-mart of some 
importance, but has now greatly declined, especially since Krish- 
nagar obtained a direct railway service. It is a station for the 
collection of Nadia Rivers tolls. There is a thana on the right 
bank of the river by the ferry. 

Kanchrapara. — A fairly large village in the extreme south of 
the district, and about 3 miles west of the station on the main 
line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, to which it has been 
given its name. It is about a mile to the west of the Hooghly, 
and is on the road to Ghoshpara, the seat of the Kartabhajd 
sect. At one time Kanchrapara was a big and important 
village, and was very largely attended by visitors on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Rath Jatra festival. It is now, however, 
on the decline, and is being depopulated by malaria. The village 
temple of Krishna and Rudhika is said to have been built by the 
Malliks of Calcutta in 1708. 

KapasdSnga. — A village in the Damurhuda thana of the 
Ohuadanga subdivision, about 7 miles from the Ramnagar railway 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. An out-station of 
the Church Missionary Society was established here in 1840, and 
has been maintained since. Kapasdanga was visited by a Mr. 
Innes in 1841, and he described the Bhairab river, on which it 
stands, as “ a beautiful river whose banks are richly ornamented 
with fine trees, and the water of which is truly excellent and 
wholesome.’^ This description is very far from representing pre- 
sent conditions ; the place has been notoriously unhealthy for 
years, and there seems no doubt that this unhealthiness is directly 
attributable to the stagnancy of the river. In 1843 a ohnroh w^ 
built, which was replaced by a somewhat larger building in 1893* 
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There is a school in the village. About a mile away is a 
cemetery. 

One mile to the east of KapasdangS is Nischintapur, the head- 
quarters of a concern which formerly used to cultivate indigo but 
now does zamindari only. The property was once known as the 
^‘Katohee Katta’^ Concern, and it lay along the line of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway from near Munshiganj to Poradah. 
The following extract from a letter written in 1860 by the then 
Manager is of interest : — the year 1849 I joined the Katohee 
KattaOoncem as an Assistant in the Pykeparrah Division. Owing 
to high inundations and the crops having failed some years pre- 
vious to my coming, the whole of the country was nothing but 
waste lands and jungles all round my four factories, and I may 
say for miles together. It used to be a favourite hunting-ground 
of the Nawab of Murshidabad, when he gave large parties in 
Mr. Torrentine’s (?) time; his last was 1851, as the country after 
that began to clear up. In 1850 the villages were mostly deserted 
and the few houses that were left were in a most miserable condi- 
tion. Mr. Montresor, who was then Magistrate of Nadia, can 
prove the above, as he was with me in Pykeparrah in March 1850 
and saw the state the coimtry was in then. Now I can say that 
in the 10 years that I have managed the Concern, from 1849 to 
i860 (I took the management of the whole Concern in 1850), the 
whole of these jungles and waste lands have been brought into 
cultivation, and for miles now around Katohee Katta, Pykeparrah 
and Doorgapore Divisions nob a bigha of waste land is to be 
seen. Mr. Forlong, who has been over all that part of the 
country lately, can swear to the truth of what I assert. Not less 
than 40 to 50,000 bighas of lands were broi^ht into cultivation 
in the Katohee Katta Concern while I had the management of it. 
Numbers of large and prosperous villages now existing were 
formed by me, and this was done by my cultivating a portion of 
lands, neembadf for one year, and then abandoning them to the 
ryotts ; in many instances I dug the lands with my own coolies, 
and after this was done, the ryotts used to pay me my expenses, 
and they took the land for paddy. That is the system I pursued 
for several years.^’ 

In 1867 the Manager wrote thus with reference to the mutiny. 

Since these unhappy disturbances began, the factory business 
everywhere has gone on as regularly and quietly as if mutiny in 
the country had never taken place. I wish only the want of rain 
had frightened me as little as the^ mutiny or disbanded sepoys 
have doi^e, and 1 should have had little indeed to maJke me 
anxious,’^ 
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Ehoksa* — A village in the Kushtia Subdivision in the north- 
east corner of the district about 3 miles to the south-west 
of the railway station which is named after it. It is situated 
on the banks of the Sirajpur river or an off-shoot of 

the Garai. A fair is held here in honour of the goddess 
Kali, during the month of Magh every year. It was established 
by one of the Ka}as of Naldanga, who is said to have dis- 
covered there a stone sacred to the goddess. There is a thana in 
the village. 

Erishnagar Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 23® 17' and 23® 49' N. and 88® 9® and 
88® 48° E, It has an area of 701 square miles, and consists of 
a wide alluvial plain, bounded on the west by the BhSgiratfai, 
and intersected by the Jalangi which flows past the head-quarters 
station, and, eight or nine miles further on, Joins the Bhagirathi 
opposite Nahadwip. The population, which had decreased by 
6’9 per cent, in the decade ending in 1891, increased in the 
following decade, hy 3’5 per cent., and, in the census of 1901, 
was returned at 361,336, which gives a density of 515 uersona 
to the square mile. The variations in the decade ending in 
1901 ranged from an increase of' 15*38 per cent, in the Eissen- 
gunge thana to a decrease of 6*69 per cent, in the Kotwali 
thanS, which^was the only thana which did not show an increase. 
The subdivision contains two towns, Erishnagar (population 
24,547), the head-quarters of the district, and Nahadwip (popula- 
tion 10,880) ; and 740 villages. For police purposes it is divided 
into seven thanas, viz., Eotwali, Ohapra, Hanskhali, Ealiganj, 
Nakasipara, Nahadwip and Eissengunge. The famous battle- 
field of Plassey lies in the extreme north of the subdivision, in 
the Ealiganj thana. 

Erishnagar. — Head-quarters of the district, situated in 23® 
24' N, and 88° 31' E*, on the left hank of the Jalangi, about 
9 miles above its junction with the Bhagirathi. 

The town covers an area of about 7 square miles, and its 
population was 24,547 in 1901, as compared with 26,550 in 1891 
and 26,750 in 1872 ; this steady decline is probably due to the 
ravages of malarial fever, for which the town is notorious. A 
few years ago the municipality took a loan from Government to 
re-exoavaie the stagnant bed of the Anjana river, which passes 
through the town and is believed to be one of the causes of the 
prevalence of fever ; but the scheme has not been a success. The 
present (1901) population is made up as follows: — Hindus, 
16,220 ; Muhammadans, 7,449 ; Christians, 864 ; and other 
religions, 14. - - . 
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The original name of Krishnagar is believed to have been 
Beni. In this village a palace was erected by Maharaja Raghab, 
whose son RndrS Rai changed the name to Kiishnagar or Krish- 
nanagar, in honour of Krishna. Since then the town has 
remained, almost continuously, the residence of the Maharaja of 
Nadia. A municipality was constituted in 1864 with 21 Muni- 
cipal Commissioners, two-thirds of whom are elected and the 
remainder nominated. 

The income during the year 1883-84, which is the first year 
for which records are now available in the Municipal office, was 
Rs* 23,539, and the expenditure Rs. 26,482. There was not 
much variation until the five years ending with 1900-01, during 
which the average annual income was Rs. 48,609, and the 
average expenditure Rs. 39,391, Since then there has been a 
steady advance in both income and expenditure, the figures for 
which, for the year 1907-08, were Rs. 68,541 and Rs. 58,117 
respectively, including advances and deposits. There is only one 
major building which belongs to the municipality, namely the 
Municipal office. 

Up till 1898 the town was without the benefit of a railway 
service, and the nearest railway station was Bagula, on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, with which it was connected by a 
metalled road about 11 miles in length, broken at Hanskhali by 
the Ohurni river, which was unbridged and had to be crossed 
in open ferry boats. In 1898 a light 2^ feet gauge railway was 
constructed from Krishnagar md Santipur to Aistola Q-hat, on 
the right bank of the Ohurni, near Ranaghat, and the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway ran a siding down to the opposite bank 
from Ranaghat station. Finally in 1906 the Rdnaghat-Lalgola 
branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, with a station at 
Krishnagar, was opened, and the town was at last placed in 
direct railway communication with Calcutta. 

Krishnagar contains the usual public offices, including the 
District Jail, which has accommodation for 189 prisoners, the 
manufactures being mustard oil, mats and surkhi or brick-dust, 
all of which are sold locally. In addition to these buildings 
there is a Q-overnment College affiliated to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which was attended by 82 pupils in 1907-08 : the total 
expenditure in that year was Rs. 29,983. Attached to the 
college is a Collegiate school. The attendance at both these 
institutions has shown a steady increase since 1881. 

The town is a centre of Christian evangelistic enterprise : 
it is the head-quarters of a diocese of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and an important station of the OhurchJMissiouaryl Society, 
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^eh of these bodies having its own church and schools. The 
^uroh of England Zenana Mission also maintains here two 
dispensaries, a hospital and two schools. 

. Swinging festival (Baradol) is celebrated 

in Knshnagar annually in March or April, when 12 idols, belong- 
ing to the Maharaja of Erishnagar and representing Sri Krishna 
in twelve different personalities, are brought together to the 
Eajbari from different parts of the district and worshipped. 
Some 20,000 pilgrims assemble every year for this festival, and* 
a fair lasting for three days is held simultaneously. 

The town suffered somewhat severely in the great earthquake 
of 1897 : some masonry buildings were destroyed and many were 
seriously damaged, including the Oollectorate ofiBoe, the mn-i n 
entrance of which collapsed. 

Ktilia. — Small village, situated in the Ohskdaha thSna of the 
EanSghat subdivision, about 3 miles north-east of the KSnchrS- 
pSrS Railway station. A fair is held here annually on the 11th 
day of Paush : it is called the Apradh Bhanjan Mela. There Eire 
various legends as to the origin of this fair: that which, perhaps, 
obtains the greatest credence is that the place was once visited by 
Chaitanya, who was well entertained there by one Debananda 
after having been refused hospitality in the neighbouring village 
of KSnchrapAra, and he was so pleased with the treatment which 
he received, that he sanctified the place and declared that all who 
worshipped there on the 11th day of Paush would be absolved of 
all their sins. There is a temple in the village, known as 
Debanandapat : it is of comparatively recent date and is said to 
have been built by Babu Kanai Lai Dhar of Calcutta. Adjoin- 
ing the temple are some tombs, among which is alleged to be that 
of Debananda. 

Kumarkhali. — A town in the Eushtia subdivision, situated 
in 23° 52' N. and 89° 15' E., on the left bank of the Garai 
river. It is a station on the Poradah-Goalando branch of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is a trading centre of some 
importance. During the mercantile days of the East India 
Company, a Commercial Resident was stationed at KumfirkSli, 
and a large business in silk was carried on : the only relic of those 
days now to be found is a cemetery with a few tombs, the 
earliest dating from 1790. The town was originally included in 
the Pabna district, and it had a Munsif's Court, subordinate to 
the District Judge of Pabna : on its transfer to the Nadia district 
in 1871, the Munsif’s Court was abolished. 

The town was constituted a Municipality in 1869, with 6 
Commissioners, all appointed by Government: the number of 
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Commissioners was increased to 9 in 1876: in 1884 the privilege 
of the elective system was conferred upon the town, and since 
then there have been 15 Commissioners, of whom 10 are elected 
and the remaining 5 nominated. 

The population in 1901 was 4,684, as compared with 6,166 in 
J891, and 6,251 in 1872. The present (1901) population is made 
up as follows : — Hindus, 3,242, and Muhammadans, 1,842. 

The only public building is the Municipal Office. The 
average annual income and expenditure of the town during the 
quinquennium ending with 1894-96 were Es. 4,064 and Es. 4,416 
respectively, and during the next quinquennium, Es. 5,836 and 
Es. 6,215 : there has been but ' little variation since, and in the 
year 1908-09 the income was Es. 6,131, and the expenditure 
Es. 6,583. 

Eushtia Subdivision. — The northernmost subdivision of the 
district, lying between 23° 42' and 24° 9' N., and 88° 44' and 
89° 22' E., with an area of 596 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Padma, and on the south-west by the Mata- 
bhanga which separates it from the Meherpur and OhuadSnga 
subdivisions : on the south and east it is bounded respectively by 
the Jhenidah subdivision of the Jessore district, and the Goalundo 
subdivision of the Paridpur district. The subdivision is a wide 
alluvial plain of great fertility and densely popiilated. The 
population, which had increased by 6*4 per cent, in the decade 
in 1891, gained a further slight increase of *71 per cent, 
during the followins' decade, and, in the census of 1901, was 
returned at 468,368, which gives a density of 816 persons to the 
square mile. The variations in the decade ending in 1901 
ranged from an increase of 7*19 per cent, in the Eushtia thana to 
a decrease of 4*69 per cent, in the Eumarkhali thana. The 
density of the population in these two thanas is extraordinarily 
high, being 923 and 997 persons to the square mile, respectively. 
The subdivision contains two towns, viz., Eushtia (population 
5,830) and Eumarkhali (4,584) ; and 1,011 villages. For police 
purposes it is divided into four thanas, viz., Eushtia, Eumarkhali, 
Naopara and Daulatpur. 

Eumarkhali was at one time the headquarters of a subdivi- 
sion of the Pabna district ; it included the thanas of Eumarkhali 
and Pangsa. On the formation of the Gtoalundo subdivision of 
Paridpur district in 1871, Eumarkhali thana was transferred to 
the Eushtia subdivision, and Pangsa thana to the Goalundo 
subdivision. 

Eushtia. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
-fttuated in 23° 66' N. and 89® 9' E., on the right lank of the 
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Garai, not far from the point at which that river leaves the 
Padma. The Subdivisional headquarters were originally located 
at old Kushtia, which is about 3 miles from the two villages of 
Bahadurkhali and Mahajhampur, which form the town now 
known as Eushtia. It lies on the Poradab-Goalando branch of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and has a flag station opposite 
the Subdivisional ofiBces, and a station in the town, about IJ miles 
further, .on. It is the centre of a considerable trade in rice, 
pulses, molasses and jute. The Mohini Cotton Mills, established 
in Kushtia by a retired Deputy Magistrate as a Swadeshi enter- 
prise, have not met with much success. During the rains the 
town is connected by river-steamer with Pabna, but soon after the 
advent of the cold weather this service has to be stopped owing to 
the fact that sufficient water does not remain in the mouth of the 
Garai to afford a passage for the steamer. The population in 
1901 was 6,330, as compared with 11,199 in 1891 and 9,245 in 
1872. The large decrease in population is due mainly to a 
revision of the area within Municipal limits. The present (1901) 
population is made up as follows : — Hindus, 3,066 ; Muhammadans, 
2,235 ; and Christians, 29. The town was constituted a Munici- 
pality in 1869, with 12 Commissioners, 8 of whom are elected and 
the remainder nominated. 

The income and expenditure of the town remained at’ about 
Rs. 6,000 till the year 1898-99, when, with the introduction of 
Part IX, it rose to about Es. 9,000. In the year 1908-09 the 
income was Rs. 13,683, and the expenditure Es 10,513. 

Kushtia contains the usual public offices of the headquarters 
of a subdivision. Sugar-cane crushing mills of the well known 
Bihia pattern are manufactured here. The Church Missionary 
Society has a branch in the town. There is a cemetery here 
which was consecrated by the famous Bishop Cotton in 1866. It 
was on the very day on which this ceremony took place that he 
lost his life. Returning to the river steamer for the night, he 
had to embark by a slippery plank ; his feet gave away, and he 
fell into the flowing stream never to be seen again. The accident 
was regarded as a public calamity. A special notice was pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India in the following terms : — “ There 
is scarcely a member of the entire Ohrisbian community through- 
out India who will not feel the premature loss of this Prelate 
as a personal affliction. It has rarely been given to any body 
of Christians in any country to witness such depth of learning 
and variety of accomplishment, combined with piety so earnest, 
and energy so untiring. His Excellency in Council does not 
hesitate to add the expression of bis belief that large numbers, 
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even among those of Her Majesty’s subjects in India who did 
not share in the faith of the Bishop of Calcutta, had learned to 
appreciate his great knowledge, his sincerity, and his charity, and 
wHl join in lamenting his death.” The Secretary of State, in 
acknowledging the receipt of the despatch announcing the Bishop’s 
death, recorded that “ the loss of a Prelate who discharged the 
duties of his high office with such zeal, devotedness, charity and 
sound judgment, cannot fail to he sensibly felt both by the 
Government with which he was connected, and by the Diocese 
over which he presided ; and I have to express my entire con- 
currence in the sentiments recorded by your Government.” 

Meherpur Subdivision — Forms the north-western portion of 
the district, and lies between 23° 36' and 24° 11' N., and 88° 18' 
and 88° 53' E., with an area of 632 square miles. The subdivi- 
sion is bounded on the north-west by the Jalangi, on the 
north-east by the Matabhanga, on the south-east by the 
Ohuadanga subdivision, and on the south by the headquarters 
subdivision. It is a deltaic tract with a considerable portion 
of low-lying black clay soil, on which aman rice alone can 
be cultivated. It is divided from north to south by the dead 
river Bhairab. The population, which suffered a small loss of 
•5 per cent during the decade ending in 1891, increased by 
3*39 per cent during the following decade, and, in the census of 
1901, was returned at 348,124, which gives a density of 551 
persons to the square mile. The variations in the decade ending 
in 1901 ranged from a decrease of 5*53 per cent in the Karimpur 
thana, to an increase of 8*52 per cent in the Gangni thani. 
The subdivision contains one town, viz. Meherpur, with a popu- 
lation of 5,766, and 607 villages. For police purposes, it is 
divided into four thanSs, viz., Meherpur, Karimpur, Gangni and 
Tehatta. 

Meherpur.— Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name. 
It is situated in 23° 47' N. and 88° 38' E. on the silted up Bhairab 
river. It covers an area of about 7 J miles, and in 1901 had a 
population of 5,766, as compared with 5,820 in i891 and 5,562 
in 1872. The present (1901) population is made up as follows : — 
Hindus, 3,968 ; Muhammadans 1,787; and Christians, 11. The 
town lies 18 miles from the nearest railway station, Ohuadanga, 
with which it is connected by a metalled road, interrupted by two 
unbridged rivers. 

Meherpur was constituted a mtmicipality in 1896, with 9 
Commissioners, of whom 6 are elected and the remainder nomi- 
nated. The income of the town has steadily risen during the last 
twenty years. It was Bs. 2,059 in 1890-91, and Its 4,754 in 
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1908-09. Tie expenditure has followed the income. It is more 
an aggregation of rural villages than a town, and it seems prob- 
able that it would not have been constituted a municipality, 
had it not been for the fact that it is the site of the headquarters 
of the subdivision. 

The town contains the usual Subdivisional offices, Munsif's 
Court, Municipal office, Sub -jail, hospital and District Board 
inspection bungalow. The Church Missionary Society has a 
branch here. The only manufacture is brass- ware. 

Muragachha — Village in the Nakasipara thana of the 
head-quarters subdivision, about 12 miles north-west of Krish- 
nagar. It is now a station on the Eanaghat-Lalgola branch of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, The population is close on 
600^ about two-thirds being Hindus, and the rest Muhammadans* 
The village has two temples, one dedicated to the god Siva, and 
the other to the goddess Sarvamangala ; the latter is said to have 
been built in 1870 by Devi Das Mukhopadhyay, a salt Dewan 
of Hijli, who also established a High English School in the 
village. A fair is held in honour of the goddess on the day of 
the full moon in Baisakh : it lasts for three days, and is attended 
by one to two thousand pilgrims. The importance of the village 
dates from the time of Dewan Devi Das, whose family, known 
as the Dewan family of Muragachha, is still one of the most 
respected in the district. 

Hadia or Nabadwip. — The town from which the district 
derives its name. It lies in 23"^ 24 ' N. and 88"" 23' B., on the 
west hank of the Bhagirathi, opposite the confluence of the 
Jalangi with that river : it covers an area of 3J square miles, 
and has a population (1901) of 10,880, as compared with 13,384 
in 1891 and 8,863 in 1872. The present (1901) population is 
made up as follows ; —Hindus, 10,416; Muhammadans, 467; 
and Christians 7. This great preponderance of Hindus over 
Muhammadans in a district in wMch the latter form 69 per cent, 
of the total population, is remarkable. 

There are three different traditions as to the origin of the 
name Nabadwip: the first is that the town originally stood on 
an island, which was called Nabadwip new island), to 

distinguish it from Agradwip (former island) which lies about 
15 miles up the Bhagirathi from Nabadwip ; the second is that 
it was formefly the resort of a recluse who used to practise his 
religious rites at night surrounded by 9 lights, whence it came 
to be called ‘ Nava-dip ’ or ‘ nine lights,’ but this derivation, as 
will be observed, does not aooount for the letter * w ’ in the last 
syllable ; and the third is that it formed one of a group of nine 
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islands (Nara-dwip), an account of which is given by Narahari 
Das in his ^ Nabadwip Prikrama Paddhati/ 

Navadwip is a very ancient city, and is reputed to have been 
founded in 1063 A.D. by one of the Sen kings of Bengal, who 
is said to have been induced to transfer his capital there from 
Q-aur, on account of its superior sanctity owing to its position 
on the sacred Bhagirathi ; and also, probably, because it was 
considered less liable to Mughal raids. On the east bank of the 
river, immediately opposite the present Nabadwip, is the village 
of Bamanpukur, in which are to be found a large mound known 
as ^ Ballaldhibi,’ said to be the remains of the King’s palace, 
and a tank called ^ Ballaldighi.’ These names go to prove that 
BaUal Sen had some connection with the place, though it is not 
UDiversally admitted that the actual capital was transferred there 
from Gaur** It is clear, however, that it was the constant resort 
of the kings of Bengal until 1203 A.D., when it was captured 
by Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, and the foundation stone of 
the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans was laid. 

The following account of the capture and sack of Nabadwip 
is taken from the Eiazu-s-Salatin, as translated by Maulvi Abdus 
Salam (Calcutta, 1904). 

*^That year Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the 
Subah of Behar, engaged in introducing administrative arrange- 
ments, and the second year coming to the kingdom of Bengal 
he planted military outposts in every place, and set out for the 
town of Nadiah, which at that time was the capital of the Eajahs 
of Bengal, The Eajah of that place, whose name was Lakh- 
mania, and who had reigned for eighty years over that kingdom, 
was at the time taking his food. Suddenly Muhammad Bakh- 
txar, with eighteen horsemen, made an onslaught, so that before 
the Eajah was aware, Bakhtiar burst inside the palace, and 
unsheathing from the scabbard his sword that lightened and 
thundered, engaged in fighting, and put the harvest of the life of 
many to his thundering and flashing sword. Rajah Lakhmania 
getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left behind all 
his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out bare-foot 
by a back-door, and, embarking on a boat, fled towards Kamrup. 
Muhammad Bakhtiar, sweeping the town with the broom of 
devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the 
city of Lakhnanti, which from ancient times Was the seat 
of Government of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over 
Bengal peacefully.’’ 


♦ In the Ain Akhari it is noted that in the time of Lakshm^n ** Nadia was the 
capital of Bengal, and abounded with wisdom/' 
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For many centuries Nabadwip has been famous for its 
sanctity and learning. From its earliest days the patronage 
of the Hindu kings and the sanctity of its site attracted, 
from far and near, erudite scholars, who taught Sanskrit 
philosophy to thousands of students. Of such were Halayudha, 
Pasupati, Sulapani and ITdayanaoharya, who are believed to 
have flourished there during the reign of Lakshman Sen, 
and also Abdihodha Xogi, a Pandit from the upper country, 
who is said to have been the flrst scholar to set up a school 
of logic in Nabadwip. The most celebrated of the native 
savants of the place were Basudev Sarbabhauma, who, while a 
pupil of Pakshadhar Misra, the flrst logician of Mithila, is said 
to have learnt by heart the whole of the treatise on logic ; and 
his distinguished pupils, Baghunath- Siromani, the author of the 
Didhiti and the commentary on the Q-autam Sutra ; Baghunandan 
Smarta Bhataobarya, the most renowned Pandit of Smriti, whose 
school is followed even today throughout the whole of Bengal ; 
Krishnananda Agambagis, whose work on Tantra philosophy is 
the standard book on the subject ; and Qauranga, or Ohaitanya, 
the great Yaishnava reformer of the 16th century. Ohaitanya 
was the son of Jaganath Misra, and was born at Nabadwip 
in 1486 A.D. He was undoubtedly a man of great intellect, 
but the key-note of his philosophy was universal love, and he 
is|| still spoken of as the ‘ Apostle of Love.’ He was the founder 
of the Yaishnava sect, and has still a very large following 
throughout Bengal. 

The present Nabadwip still continues to be famous for its 
Sanskrit teaching. The indigenous Sanskrit schools known as 
iols, in which Smriti (Hindu social and religious law) and NySya 
(logic) are taught, form the principal feature of the town, A 
valuable report was submitted upon them by the late Professor 
E, B, Cowell in 1867. This report contains a full account 
of the schools, the manner of life of the pupils and the works 
studied. Mr. Cowell describes the fol as consisting generally 
of a mere collection of mud hovels round a quadrangle, 
in which the students live in the most primitive manner. 
Each student has his own hut with his brass water-pot and 
mat ; few have any other furniture. A student generally 
remains at the Ui for 8 or 10 years according as he is 
studying Smriti or NySya. No fees are charged, and, imtil 
comparatively recent years, the pandit even provided his 
pupils with food and clothing. He himself makes his living 
by the presents which his fame as a teacher ensures him at 
religious ceremonies. . 
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The following extraofc is taken from Professor Cowell’s 

I could not help looking at these unpretending lecture halls 
with a deep interest, as I thought of the pandits lecturing ere 
to generation after generation of eager inquisitive minds, fc-eatea 
on the floor with his ‘corona’ of listening pupils round him, the 
teacher expatiates on those refinements of infinitesim^ logic 
which make a European’s brain dizzy to think of, but whose 
labyrinth a trained Nadia student will thread with unfaltering 
precision. I noticed during my visit middle-aged and even grey- 
haired men among the students of the celebrated tols. xr.i*- 

Sir William Hunter remarks : “The sole end of the Nadia 
scholastic training is Viohara, i.e., to win the victory at a festival 
by adroit arguments, which silence the opponent for the time 
being. According to the established rule in Hindu dialectics, 
the disputant first presents his opponent’s views, and exhaus s 
whatever can be adduced in their favour, and then proceeds to 
overthrow all that he has just brought forward, and to estabmh 
his own opinion. The pandits, therefore, come to a discussion 
with a store of plausible arguments on both sides, and love to 
oppose a popularly received opinion in order to win oredit by 
successfully supporting an apparently hopeless cause. The very 
form of Hindu logic involves error, and it is so bound up with 
technical terms, that it is apt to degenerate into a mere^ play of 
words. This tendency reaches its climax in the Nadia schools. 
Mr. Oowell in three of the tolls listened to the students exeroismg 
themselves in such discussions. He noticed the intense eagerness 
of the disputants, as well as the earnest sympathy of the surround- 
ing students and pandits. A successful sophism was responded to 
by a smile of approval from all.” 

In 1889 Professor Wilson found between 500 and 600 pupus 
studying at the tola. In 1864 Mr. Cowell found 12 tols attended 
by about 150 pupils. In 1881 there were 20 tols with 100 
pupils, in 1901, 40 with 274 pupils, and in 1908, 30 with 250 
pupils. Maharaja Krishna Chandra instituted a monthly 
allowance of Bs. 100 for the maintenance of the tols. This grant 
was confirmed by the Committee of Be venue in 1784, but was 
stopped in 1829 on the ground that no mention had been made 
of it in^ the correspondence relating to the Decennial Settlement. 
However, in the following year, on a remonstrance from the 
Nabadwip students, and on the recommendaiion of the Murshi- 
dabad Oommissioners, the grant was renewed and has since been 
raised to Bs. 300 per month : in addition to this, Government now 
awards stipends of Bs. 100 and Bs. 60 per mensem to the First 
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and Second Professors of Nyaya, and Rs. 50 to the First Professor 
of Smriti. Mathematics, Astronomy, and Philosophy (other than 
Nyaya) are not regularly taught here. About 1870 a Professor 
of Philosophy, by name Kashinath Sastri, a native of Orissa, set 
up an unsuccessful tol, and during the last few years a pandit 
from the North-West has been teaching Darsan and Vedanta to a 
few pupils. Formerly the almanacs of Nabadwip were of great 
repute, and their meteorological predictions were held to be 
infallible; but the Aoharya (astrologer} class has become nearly 
extinct. 

Sir William Hunter remarks : “ The past of Nadia raises 

very high expectations, but its present state is disappointing. It 
is not an ancient city with venerable ruins, crowds of temples, 
a great population and time-honoured toh in every street, with 
numbers of learned pandits, such as one might expect from its 
antiquity. All that meets the eye is a small rural town with little 
clusters of habitations, and a community of Brahmans, busied 
with earning their bread, rather than in acquiring a profitless 
learning. The caprices and changes of the river have not left 
a trace of old Nadia. The people point to the middle of the 
stream as the spot where Ohaitanya was born. The site of the 
ancient town is now partly char land, and partly forms the bed of 
the stream which passes to the north of the present town. The 
Bbagirathi once held a westerly course, and old Nadia was on the 
same side with Blrishnagar, but about the beginning of this (19th) 
century the stream changed and swept the ancient town away.” 

The town, being situated on the bank of the holy Bhagi- 
rathi, is frequented by pilgrims from all parts of Bengal, chiefly 
those of the Yaishnava sect, who bathe in the sacred waters, and 
at the same time pay their homage at the shrine of Ohaitanya. 
The concourse of pilgrims is very large at the time of the full 
moon in the months of Baisakh, Kartik and Magh. In order to 
enable the Municipality to make better conservancy and sanitary 
arrangements for these large gatherings, the Pilgrims’ Lodging- 
house Act IV (B.O.) of 1871 was extended to the town of Nadia 
by Qoverument Notification dated 8th August 1891, and the 
annual income from this source is now above Bs. 3,000. 

Nabadwip was constituted a municipality in the year 1869 
with 12 Commissioners, of whom 8 were elected and the re- 
mainder nominated. In January 1904 the Commissioners were 
superseded by Government for contumacy, but the munici- 
pality was re-established in March 1905 with 9 Commissioners 
nominated by Government, though the elective system was not 
restored till ^ptember 1907. 
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The principal industry of the place at present is the manufacture 
of brass utensils. It was, in former times, noted for its manufacture 
of oonch-shell bracelets, and one of the streets is still known as San- 
kari Sarak. The East India Company once had a cotton spinning 
factory here, the site of which is pointed out by old inhabitants. 

The present site of the town is not satisfactory : it lies below 
the level of the river when in flood, and is full of pits and hollows 
where water stagnates during the rainy season. At one time it 
was protected all round by embankments, but those have been 
suffered to fall into bad repair. The cost of restoring them satis- 
factorily was estimated at Rs. lOjOOo, and Sir John Woodburn, 
while Lieutenant-Governor of Sengal, offered a Government 
contribution of Es. 5,000 provided that an equal amount were 
raised locally : advantage was not, however, taken of the offer, 
and nothing has yet been done to restore the embankments. 
Under such circumstances it is remarkable that the health of the 
town does not compare more unfavourably than it does with 
that of other towns in the district. 

That the climate of Nabadwip was at one time considered 
beneficial, or at any rate less unhealthy than that of Calcutta, is 
clear from the following extracts which have been taken from the 
“ Diary and Consultations Book of the United Trade Council of 


Fort William in Bengal”: — 

“ 673. The Governor goes for a change of air. 

The Governor having for Severall Months been very much 


January 3rd, 1713. 


Indisposed and being advised by the Physi- 
tians to go up to Nuddea for change of Air, 


as the only means left for the Eeoovery of his health — Agreed 


That during his absence the Worshipful Robert Hedges Esq. act 
as Chief and Transact all affairs with the rest of the Oounoill, and 


allso take charge of the Cash — Ordered that the Doctor go with 


the Govemour, and considering the troubles in this Country, that 
Captain Woodvill with 50 Soldiers go as a Guard.” 


“ 688. Return of the Governor 


This day the Governour returned from Nuddea, where be has 


Febrnar, I7th. 


been some time for the Recovery of his 
Health.” 


“ 691. The Governor has a relapse. 

The Governor not being perfectly recovered of his Illness and 


February 23rd. 


beginning to relapse which the Doctors 
impute to the difference between the air of 


this place and Nuddea, where he has been lately for the Recovery 
of his health, and therefore advise him to go up thither again, 
Agreed that Mr. Hedges act as Chief during his absence. 
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** Ordered that Thirty Soldiers do go up with the Governor as 
a Ghiard, also that Severall o£ the Company’s Servants who are 
now indisposed go up with the Govr. for the Recovery of their 
Health.” 

The change does not appear to have afforded any permanent 
benefit to Mr. Russell, for his health became hopelessly impaired, 
and he was forced to leave India for good at the close of the 
year. 

Plassey. — Tillage in the head-quarters Subdivision, situated 
in 23° 47'" N. and 88° 16' E, on the east bank of the Bhagirathi, 
near the point at which that river first impinges upon the district. 
It is famous as the scene of Olive’s victory over SirSjud-daula, 
Nawab of Bengal, on 23rd June 1767. After the capture of 
Oaloutta by Sirajud-daula ia June 1766, Olive was despatched 
with a force from Madras, and he recaptured Oaloutta in January 
1757. After prolonged negotiations he succeeded in gaining 
over Mir Jafar, the Nawab’s general, whom he promised to 
instal as NawSb in place of Sirajud-daula, In March Ohander* 
nagore was taken from the French, and on the 13th June a 
fresh advance was made ; Katwa (on the west bank of the Bhagi- 
rathi in the Bardwan district) was captured on the 18th, and on 
the 22nd the troops marched to Plassey, where Sirajud-daula was 
encamped with an army of 60,000 foot, 18,000 horse and 60 
pieces of cannon, mostly 24 pounders and 32 pounders drawn by 
oxen. To oppose this army Olive had a force of 900 Europeans, 
of whom 100 were artillery men, and 60 sailors, 100 Topasses 
or Portuguese half-castes, and 2,100 sepoys ; the artillery con- 
sisted of 8 six-pounders, and 2 howitzers. Olive encamped in a 
mango-grove, the greater part of which is believed to have since 
been out away by the Bhagirathi, and the enemy were entrenched 
on the river bank to the north of him. At daybresik on the 
23rd the enemy advanced to the attack, enveloping Olive’s right, 
Mir Jafar being on the extreme left of the line. Both sides 
maintained a vigorous cannonade until 2 o’clock, when Sirajud- 
daula returned to his entrenchments. At this Mir J afar lingered 
behind on the left, and eventually joined the British. Olive 
advanced and cannonaded the Nawab’s entrenchment, and entered 
his camp at 6 o’clock after a slight resistance, Sirajud-daula 
having already fled to Murshidabad. This decisive victory was 
won with only a small loss, but it made the British masters of 
Bengal. In 1883 the Bengal Government erected on the spot 
a somewhat meagre monument to commemorate the battle : the 
inscription upon it is simple, but dignified, and consists of tke 
one word “Plassey.” During the last few years the Imperial 
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Government lias erected an obelisk on a black marble base^ and 86 
masonry pillars bava been set np to indicate tbe supposed 
positions of tbe diflEerent troops engaged in the battle on both 
sides. Tip till 1906 tbe site of this famous battle was very 
inaccessible, being 34 miles from tbe nearest railway station, 
but in that year the Eanaghat-Lalgola branch of the Eastern 
Bengal State Eailway was opened with a station only 2 miles 
south-east of the place, and a metalled road now runs from the 
station to the furnished Dak Bungalow which has recently been 
constructed on the field by the Pahlic Works Department. 
Cannon-balls have constantly been found by the cultivators while 
tilling the soil, and the writer was presented with two, one large 
and one small, when visiting the village in 1897. The place is 
of no importance, except as being the site of the famous battle. 

Poradah. — A village in the Naopara thana of the Kushtia 
subdivision. It is a station on the Eastern Bengal State Eailway 
and the junction from which the Poradah-Goalundo extension 
branches ofl from the main line. 

Eauaghat Subdivision. — The southernmost subdivision of 
the district, lying between 22® 53' and 23® 2C' N., and 88® 20' 
and 88® 46' E,, with an area of 427 square miles. The subdivi- 
sion is a deltaic tract, bounded on the west by the Hooghly, 
on the south by the Barasat subdivision of the 24-PargaDas 
district, on the east by the Bangaon subdivision of the Jessore 
district, and on the north by the Erishnagar subdivision. It 
contains much jungle and numerous marshes and backwaters, 
and the whole tract is malarious and unhealthy. The population, 
which had decreased by 4*6 per cent, in the decade ending in 
1891, suffered a further decrease of 6'63 per cent in the following 
decade, and, in the census of 1901, was returned at 217,077, 
which gives a density of 508 persons to the square mile. The 
variations in the decade ending in 1901 ranged from a decline 
of 1*5 per cent, in the Eanaghat thana, to a decline of 8*16 per 
cent, in the S antipur thana, which suffered a greater loss than 
any other thana in the district. The subdivision contains four 
towns, viz., Eanaghat (population 8,744), Santipur (26,898), 
Ohakdaha (6,482) and Birnagar (3,124) ; and 568 villages. For 
police purposes it is divided into three tnanas, viz., Eanaghat, 
Santipur and Ohakdaha. The head-quarters of the subdivision 
was originally at Santipur, but was transferred to Eanaghat in 
the 3 ’ear 1863. 

Eanaghat. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name. It is situated in 28® 11' N. and 88® 34' E., on the 
Ohurni riyer : it covers an area of about 2^ square miles, and 
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in 1901 had a population of 8,744 as compared with 8,606 in 
1891 and 8,871 in 1872, The present (1901) population is 
made up as follows : Hindus, 7,405 ; Muhammadans, 1:,268 } 
and Christians, 71. The town contains the usual suhdivisional 
oflSoes, Munsif’s Court, Municipal office, Sub-Jail and hospital. 
It has been the headquarters of the subdivision since 1863, before 
which year the headquarters was at Santipur. It was consti- 
tuted a municipality in 1864 with 14 Commissioners, 5 of whom 
were appointed ex-officio^ and the remaining 9 nominated by 
Government, When Act III (B.C.) of 1884 came into force, 
the number of the Commissioners was increased to 18, of whom 
12 were elected and 6 nominated : there has been no change 
since. The income and expenditure of the municipality during 
the first 20 years of its existence averaged Rs. 6,933 and 
Es. 6,907 per annum, respectively ; there was but slight variation 
during the next ten years, but, with the introduction of Part IX, 
both income and expenditure increased to over B s. 1 0,000 per 
annum during the quinquennium ending with the year 1899- 
1900. In 1907-08 the income was Rs, 14,128, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 15,004, 

Ranaghat carries on a large river trafiic, and is one of the 
principal seats of commerce in the district. It is an important 
railway junction, as here the Jessore and Khulna branch, and 
the Ranaghat Lalgola branch meet the main line of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. There is also a light railway connecting 
the town with Krishnagar vid Santipur. 

The Ranaghat Medical Mission Was established here in 1893 
by Mr. J. Monro, o.B. : the head-quarters of this Mission has since 
then been moved to a site just outside the limits of the town. 
An account of the Mission will be found in Chapter XIV of 
this volume. 

Very little seems to be known of the early history of this 
place. It is said to have been originally called Ranighat after 
the Rani of the famous Krishna Chandra, Maharaja of Nadia. 
It is on record that daooits swarmed here in 1809 when Mr. Tytler 
was Magistrate. 

The town is the seat of the Pal Chaudhuri family of Ranaghat 
referred to by Bishop Heber in his journal. The family wm 
founded by Krishna Chandra Panti and Sambhu Chandra Panti, 
two brothers who were originally petty traders in the place. It 
is said that their wealth originated in the fortunate purchase from 
Ganga Ram Das Mahanth, the founder of the Jugal Koshwax 
temple at AranghSta, of a large store of grain, which appeared 
to have been hopelessly damaged by insects, and was to have 
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been thrown away, when Krishna Chandra appeared on the 
scenes and offered a small sum for it, which was accepted. 
When the grain came to be removed, it was found that only the 
outer layer had been damaged, and it was sold at an enormous 
profit. This occurred in 1780, and with the capital thus amassed, 
which was increased by judicious trading, the brothers became 
great merchants, and almost monopolized the trade in salt, which 
at that time was sold by auction by the Board of Revenue. The 
family were most munificent in charity and works of public 
utility, and it is said that the Marquis of Hastings offered Babu 
Krishna Chandra the title of Raja when he visited Eanaghat in 
the course of a tour ; but, being of a modest and retiring disposi- 
tion, he declined the offer, preferring to retain merely the title 
of Pal Chaudhuri,’’ which had been conferred upon him by 
the Maharaja of Nadia, and has been borne by the family 
ever since. For the two succeeding generations the family were 
deeply involved in the famous Pal Ohaudhuri suit in the Supreme 
Court, which lasted from 1821 to 1850, being carried four times 
in appeal to the Privy Council, and which cost them an enormous 
sum oE money. Babu Sri Qopal Pal Ohaudhuri, the great- 
grandson of one of the founders, was a very public-spirited 
zamindar ; he subscribed largely to many works of public utility, 
and founded the Eanaghat High English school, which has 
since been mainly supported by his descendants. The present 
head of the family, Babu Nagendranath Pal Chaudhuri, served 
Government for 21 years in the Provincial Civil Service, and 
now, in his retirement, is Chairman of the municipality. The 
family now own zamindaris in the districts of Nadia, Khulna 
and Jessore, the Government revenue of which aggregates about 
Es. 53,000. 

Ratnapur. — This village has been a centre of Church Mis- 
sionary Society work since 1840, and is now the head-quarters 
of the Eatnapur Parish, and has a population of 627 Protestant 
Christians. It is in the Meherpur thana of the Meherpur Sub- 
division, and about 11 miles from the Darsana station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. There is a fine church in the 
village, and a boarding-school for hoys, which was established 
in 1842. The ZenSna Mission have here a hospital, dispensary 
and home for converts. 

Santipur,— A. town in the Etoaghat subdivision, situated in 
23° 15^ N. and 88° 27^ E., on the left hank of the Hooghly. 
The town covers an area of about 7 square miles, and its popula- 
tion in 1901 was 26,898, as against 30,437 in 1891, and 28,635 
in 1872, Though there has thus been a decline, it is still the 
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most populous town in the distriot. The present (1901) popula- 
tion is made upas follows: — Hindus, 18,219; Muhammadans, 
8,672 ; Christians, 6; and other religions, 1. Santipur is about 
equi-distant from Krishnagar and Ranaghat, and is connected 
with each of these towns by a good metalled road, and also a 
2 feet 6 inches gauge light railway. The road between 
Krishnagar and Santipur is believed to have been originally 
constructed by Rudra Rai, the Maharaja of Nadia, who is 
reputed to have given its present name to the former of these two 
towns. Santipur is also connected with Calcutta by a steamer 
service ou the Hooghly. 

Very little information is forthcoming in connection with the 
ancient history of this town. It can be gathered, however, that 
Santipur was in existence at the time of Raja Canesh, who ruled 
Bengal in the 12th century. It is said that forts were at one 
time erected at Santipur by the Mughal Emperors. The names 
of Sutragarh, Saragarh and Top-khana, which are attached to 
certain portions of the town, support the popular view, but no 
trace of the alleged fortifications can now be found. In the 
latter part of the 15th century, Adwaitacharya, who was supposed 
to be an incarnation in one person of both Vishnu and Siva, 
flourished here: it is said that Chaitanya took his initiation 
from Adwaitaoharya, who, afterwards, himself became a disciple 
of Chaitanya. Ever since then the place has been held sacred. 
In the time of Rudra Rai, Maharaja of Nadia, it was a populous 
town and a celebrated cloth-mart. In the old days of the East 
India Company it was the site of a Commercial Residency, and 
the centre of large Q-overnment cloth factories. The G*overnment 
purchases of Santipur muslin, which then had a European 
reputation, averaged over 12 lakhs during the first 28 years of the 
nineteenth century. None of these factories are still in existence, 
the last ruins having been pulled down and sold between 1870 
and 1880 ; only the name of the suburb Kuthirpara remains to 
indicate that there were once rows of kuthis or factories in the 
neighbourhood. It is said that the Commercial Resident enjoyed 
an annual salary of over Rs. 42,000, and lived in a magnificent 
house with marble floors, built by himself at the cost of a lakh of 
rupees : the Marquis of Wellesley spent two days there in 1802 : 
the ruins of the house were finally sold for Es. 2,000. 

Holwell was landed at Santipur as a prisoner on his way to 
Murshidabad, after having survived the misery of the Black Hole : 
he was marched up to the Zamiudar of Santipur in a scorching 
sun near noon for more than a mile and a half, his legs running 
ip a stream of blood from the irritation of the irons.” From 
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thenoe lie was sent in an open fishing boat to Murshidabad, 

“ exposed to a suocession of heavy rain or intense sunshine.’^ 

It is stated that in the early part of the 19th century no place 
was so infested with dacoits as Santipur, until the appointment 
of a resident Deputy Magistrate, and the provision of swiftly 
sailing guard-boats which put a great check on river dacoity. 

There are many mosques and temples in the town. The 
oldest mosque is in Topkhana; it was erected by one Tar 
Muhammad in the year 1115 Hijri, during the reign of the 
Emperor Aurangzib : it is now in a very dilapidated condition. 
Of the temples, the three most famous are that of Syamachand, 
built in 1726 at the reputed cost of two lakhs of rupees, by one 
Ram Qopal Khan Ohaudhuri, whose family is still one of the 
wealthiest in Santipur; that of Gokulchand, built about 1740 ; 
and that of Jaleswar, said to have been built by the mother of 
Maharaja Ram Krishna of Nadia about the beginning of the 
Ifeth century. 

Santipur was constituted a ‘Municipality in 1865, with 24 
Commissioners (of whom 16 were elected and the remainder 
nominated), and an ecs-offlcio Chairman in the person of the 
Subdivisional Officer of Eanaghat. The Commissioners were 
superseded by Government in 1903 for contumacy in the matter 
of the introduction of Part IX : the Municipality was, however 
re-established in September 1904, with 9 Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Government, and the same ex^offloio Chairman as 
before, but the elective system has not up to date (1909) been 
restored. 

The average annual income has been steadily rising during 
each quinquennium since that ending^ with the year 1889-90, 
when it was Es. 20,892 as compared with Es. 30,786 in the 
quinquennium ending with 1904-05 : there has been a further 
large increase since then, chiefly owing to the introduction of 
Part IX, and in 1908-09 the income was Rs. 48,514. The 
expenditure has varied with the income from Rs. 22,722 in the 
quinquennium ending with 1889-90 to Rs. 41,519 in 1908-09. 

The major buildings belonging to the Municipality are, . 
(1) the Municipal office with outhouses, tanks and garden, 
covering about 2 acres, (2) the Municipal school building with out- 
houses, etc., also covering about 2 acres, and (3) the charitable 
hospital and dispensary with a compound surrounded by brick 
walls, covering a little less than one acre. 

The manufactures of Santipur are in a decaying condition. 
The cloth industry has been practically killed by the competition 
of machine-made goods, and the weavers are no longer prosperous. 
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The East India Company once had a sugar manufactory in the 
town, bnt this has met with the same fate as the cloth factories ; 
however, there are still some native refineries in which date-palm 
molasses, imported from the neighbouring district of Jessore, is 
refined. There is a certain amount of local trade in other 
articles. 

The town is visited by a large number of pilgrims at the time 
of the full moon in the month of Kartik, when the Rash Jatra 
festival lasts for two days and ends with a procession in which the 
idols of the Gosains are carried about on elevated wooden plat- 
forms. Santipur is also a celebrated bathing place. 

The town suffered severely in the earthquake of 1897 : many 
of the largest buildings were destroyed, and the impoverished 
owners have been unable to restore them. 

Sibnibas. — A village on the bank of the river Ohurni, nearly 
due east of Xrishnagar, in thana Kissengunge of the Head- 
quarters Subdivision: the name of this village has been taken for 
the station upon the main line of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway which was formerly called Kissengunge, the change 
being necessitated by the fact that there are at least two other 
railway stations in India named Kissengunge, whereby confusion 
was caused in the booking of parcels and goods. 

Sibnibas was established as a country seat in the first half of 
the 18th century by the great Maharaja of Nadia, Krishna 
Chandra. Two accounts are given of the reason why he selected 
the place. The first is that, while out hunting, he casually came 
upon it and was so struck with its beauty and pleasant situation 
on the banks of the Churni, that he built a palace there for his 
occasional residence. According to the second account, the place 
was selected because it was surrounded on three sides by the 
Ohunii and thus afforded a comparatively safe and easily- 
defended retreat from the incursions of the Mahrattas who were 
giving much trouble in those days. It is said that through the 
bounty of the Maharaja no less than 108 temples were con- 
structed in the place, Sibnibas was deserted by Maharaja Shiv 
Chandra, son of Krishna Chandra, and now only five temples 
survive in a more or less dilapitated condition. Of thesg three 
are of fair size, standing about 60 feet in height ; two contain 
images of Siva, 9 feet and 7| feet high, and the third contains an 
image of Ramchandra, about 4 feet high. A fair is held here on 
the Bhumi EkadasM day, and is visited by about 15,000 persons. 
The village was purchased in 1860 by one Swamp Chandra 
Sarkar Ohaudhuri, whose son, Babu Brindaban Sarkar Ohaudhuri, 
is said to have done much to improve its material condition. 
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In 1824, Sibnibas was visited by Bishop Heber on his way by 
boat to Dacca and the following account is taken from his Journal 
(London, 1828). The gentleman with whom he had an inter- 
view may have been a descendant of Krishna Chandra, but he 
was certainly not the then Maharaja of Nadia — 

‘‘ We landed with the intention of walking to some pagodas 
whose high angular domes were seen above the trees of a thick 
wood, at some small distance, which wood, however, as we 
approached it, we found to be full of ruins, apparently of an 
interesting description. . . . As we advanced along the 

shore, the appearance of the ruins in the jungle became more 
unequivocal, and two very fine intelligent looking boys, whom we 
met, told me, in answer to my enquiries that the place was really 
Sibnibashi, that it was very large and very old, and there were 
good paths through the ruins. . . . We found four pagodas, 

not large but of good architecture, and very picturesque. . . 

The first (temple) which we visited was evidently the most 
modern, being, as the officiating Brahmin told us, only fifty- 
seven years old. In England we should have thought it at 
least 200, but in this climate a building soon assumes, without 
constant care, all the venerable tokens of antiquity. It was very 
clean however, and of good architecture, a square tower, sur- 
mounted by a pyramidal roof, with a high cloister of pointed 
arches surrounding it externally to within ten feet of the spring- 
ing of the vault. The cloister was also vaulted, so that, as the 
Brahmin made us observe with visible pride, the whole roof was 
“ pucka ” or brick, and belathee ’’ or foreign. A very handsome 
gothic arch with an arabesque border, opened on the south side, 
and showed within the statue of Hama, seated on a lotus, with a 
gilt but tarnished umbrella over his head, and his wife, the 
earth-born Seeta, beside him. From hence we went to two of 
the other temples, which were both .octagonal, with domes not 
unlike those of glass-houses. They were both dedicated to Siva 
and contained nothing hut the symbol of the Deity, of black 
marble. . • . Meantime the priest of Kama, who had 

received his fee before, and was well satisfied, oame up with 
several of the villagers to ask if I would see the Rajah’s palace. 
On my assentiug they led us to a really noble gothic gateway, 
overgrown with beautiful broad-leaved ivy, but in good preserva- 
tion, and decidedly handsomer, though in pretty much the same 
style with the Holy Gate of the Kremlin in Moscow. 
Within this, which had apparently been the entrance into 
the city, extended a broken, but still stately, avenue of 
tall trees and on either side a wilderness of ruined buildings, 
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overgrown with trees and brush-wood. I asked who had 
destroyed the place and was told Seraiah Dowla, an answer 
which (as it was evidently a Hindoo ruin) fortunately suggested 
to me the name of the Eaja Kissen Ohand, On asking whether 
this had been his residence, one of the peasants answered in the 
affirmative, adding that the Eaja’s grand children yet lived hard- 
by . . , Our guide meantime turned short to the right, and 

led us into what were evidently the ruins of a very extensive 
palace. Some parts of it reminded me of Conway Castle, and 
others of Bolton Abbey. It had towers like the former, though 
of less stately height, and had also long and striking cloisters of 
Gothic arches, but all overgrown with ivy and jungle, roofless and 
desolate. Here, however, in a court, whose gateway had still its 
old folding doors on their hinges, the two boys whom we had seen 
on the beaoh came forward to meet us, were announced to us as 
the great-grandsons of Eaja Kissen Chand, and invited us very 
courteously in Persian to enter their father^s dwelling. I looked 
round in exceeding surprise. There was no more appearance of 
inhabitation than in Conway. Two or three cows were grazing 
among the ruins, and one was looking out from the top of a 
dilapidated turret, whither she had climbed to browse on the ivy. 
The breech of a broken cannon, and a fragment of a mutilated 
Inscription lay on the grass, which was evidently only kept down 
by the grazing of cattle, and the jackals, whose yells began to be 
heard around us as the evening olossd in, seemed the natural 
lords of the place. Of course I expressed no astonishment, but 
said how much respect I felt for their family, of whose ancient 
splendour I was well informed, and that I should be most happy 
to pay my compliments to the Eaja, their father. They imme- 
diately led us up a short steep straight flight of steps in the thick- 
ness of the wall of one of the towers, precisely such as that of 
which we find the remains in one of the gateways of Ehuddlan 
Castle, assuring me that it was a very good road and at the 
door of a little vaulted and unfurnished room like that which is 
shown in Carnarvon Castle, as the queen’s bed chamber, we were 
received by tha Eaja Omiohand, a fat shortish man, of about 45, 
of rather fair complexion, hut with no other clothes than his 
waist cloth and Brahminical string, and only distinguished from 
his vassals by having his forehead marked all over with alternate 

stripes of chalk, vermilion and gold leaf I 

confess I was moved by the apparent poverty of the representa- 
tive of a house once very powerful, and paid him more attention 
than I perhaps might have done had his drawing room presented 
a more princely style. He was exceedingly pleased by my calling 
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him “ Maharfija,” or Great King, as if he were still a sovereign 
like his ancestors. . . . The news had probably spread through 

the village that a “ burra admee ” (a great man) bad come to see 
the Baja, with divers account of our riches and splendour, and 
about one o’clock an alarm of thieves was given by my sirdar- 
bearer, who happeniog to look out of one of the cabin windows, 
saw three black heads just above the water, cautiously approach- 
ing the sides of the vessel. His outcry of “ Daeoit, Dacoit ” 
alarmed us, but also alarmed them; they turned rapidly round, 
and in a moment were seen running up the river banks. Thus 
we had a specimen of both the good and evil of India.” 

Swarapganj. — A village on the south bank of Jalangi at its 
junction with the’.BhSgirathi. It was at one time an important 
mart, and centre of river trade, but with the opening of the 
railways it has lost its importance. It is a station for the collec- 
tion of Nadia Eivers tolls. 
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Administrative Charges and Staff, 116. 
Agradwip, 2, 179. 
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43 ; wages of, 87- 

Agricultural population, 67. 
AOBIOtJLTUEE, 67 to 73. 

Ahirs, 45. 

Aman rice, cultivation of, 70. 
Amghata-Gangavas, 164, 

Amta dispensary, 64. 

Amusements, 54 to 56. 

Arangbata, 164, 187, 188, 

Arts College, 131, 132, 

Aus rice, cultivation of, 69. 
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Bagdis, 46. 

«Bagula, 165. 

Baidya caste, 23. 

Bakhtyar Khilji, 23, 24, 180, 

Ballal Sen, 23, 180. 

Bamanpukur, 166, 180, 

JSandTials, description of, 7, 8. 

Bangaon Subdivision, transfer of, 39. 
Baradol festival, 175. 

Barayaris, 66, 

Bardwan fever, 68, 

Barley, 72. 

Belgbaria dispensary, 64. 

Bhabanand Majmnadar, 26. 

Bhagiratbi river, description of, 5, 
Bbairab river, description of, 6. 

Bharat Chandra Rai, 38. 
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Birds, 20, 21, 

Birnagar, description of, 166 to 167. 
Birnagar Municipality, 129, 

Blacksmiths, wages of, 87. 

Blaquiere, Mr., vigorous administration 
of, 30,31. 

Blindness, 64. 

Boats, classes of, 99, 100. 

Botany, 19, 20. 

Brahmans, 45, 

Brasswate, 93, 184. 
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Cabamitibs, Nattjbal, 74 to 81. 
Carpenters, wages of, 86 • 

Cattle, 73, 

Census statistics, 39 to 41, 

Cesses, 116. 

Chaitanya, 43, 60, 181, 189. 

Chakdaha, description of, 167 to 169, 
Chakdaha dispensary, 64. 

Chakdaha Municipality, 129. 

Chandals, 46, 

Chandidas, 36. 

Chapra, 169. 

Chapra School, 143, 

Chillies, 72. 

Cholera, 63, 

Cheistiae Missions, 136 to 148» 
Christians, 62. 

Chuadanga, 169, 170. 

Chnadanga, dispensary, 64. 

Chnad4nga^ Subdivision, 169. 

Church Missionary Society, 136^ to 145. 
Chumi river, desauptionjof, 5. 

Civil Justice, 119. 
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Climate, 21; of Nabadwip, 184. 

Clive, 185, 186. 

Clotliing, 63. 

Collector, first, of ITadia, 28, 29. 

College, Arts, 131, 132, 

Commerce, 91, 

Commission, Epidemic, 57. 

Commission, Nadia Fevers, 59. 
Committee, Drainage, 69. 
COMMTOICATIOir, MBAIffS OP, 97 to 103, 
Communications, postal, 103. 

Cotton, Bishop, death, of, 177, 178. 
Cotton-weaving, 92, 93. 

Courts, 119. 

Crime, 120, 121. 

Criminal Justice, 119 to 121. 

Cropped area, 67, 68. 

Crops, other, 72. 

Crops, principal, 68, 69. 

Cultivation generally, 72. 

D 

Dacoifcy, 120 ; in 1808, 29, 30. 
Damukdia, 170. 

Darpatni tenures, 112. 

' Day ahari, hospital, 65, 146. 

Deaf -mutism, 64. 

Debagram dispensary, 64. 

Decennial Settlement, 107. 

Density of population, 41, 42. 

Diarrhoea, 63. 

Diseases, principal, 62^ 63. 

Diseases, other, 63, 64. 

Dispensaries, 64. 

Distress of 1903, 80, 81 . 

District Board, 122 to 124. 

Domestic animals, 73, 

Drainage Committee, 59, 

Dredging in Nadia rivers, 9 to 13. 

Dress, 89, 

Dysentery, 64. 
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Earthquake of 1897, 42, 175, 191. 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, IOC. 
BntrOATiOH, 130 to 185. 
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Epidemic Commission, 57. 
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Excise, 117, 118. 
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Famines, 75 to 81 . 

Famine of 1866, 75 to 77. 

Famine of 1874, 77, 78. 

Famine of 1896-97, 78 to 80. 

Fauna, 20. 

Female education, 133, 134. 

Females, occupation of, 91, 92. 

Ferries, 103. 

Festivals, 66, 66. 

Fever, 62, 63. 

Fish, 21. 

Fisheries, 94, 95, 

Floods, 74, 75. 

Food, 52, 88# 
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Danja, 117. 

Garai river, description of, 6. 

GBNBKAli ABMINISTBATION, 115 fco 121. 
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Ghoshpara, 47, 49, 170. 

Ghurni, 170. 

Goalas, 45. 

Gosain — ^Durgapur. 170. 

Ooyendast^ employment of, 30, 31. 
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Hanskhali 171 

Health, ?ublio,| 57 to 66- 

Heber, Bishop, 187, 192 to 194. 

Hindu castes, 45, 

Hindu sects, 47. 

Hindus, 44, 45, 

HXSTOBY, 22 to 38# 

Holwell, 189, 190. 

Hospitals, 64. 

Houses, 58. 
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lehhamati river, description of, 5. 
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Indigo itidnstry, rise and fall of, 32 to f 
36 * 

Indigo, cnltivati-oiL of, 72. 

Infirmities, 63, 64;. 

Insanity, 64i. 

Institutions, medical, 64. 

J 

Jails, 121. 

Jalangi river, description of, 4. 

J oyadeb, 36, 

‘ * Jumma Baiidobust Teshkhees Kool, 

105. 

Jumma Caumil Toomary, 104. ' 

Jute, cultivation of, 71. 

K 

Kabadak river, description of, 5, 
Kaibarttas, 45. 

Kaljintar, 60, 68. 

Kanchrapaia, 171. 

Kapasdanga, I7l, 172. 

Kartabbajas, 47 to 50, 170, 

Kasirani Das, 36. 

Kayasthas, 47. 

Khoksa, 178. 

Krishna Chandra Rai, Maharaja, 38, 
158 to 161, 191. 

Krishnagar, desf^ription of, 173 to 175. 
Krishna gar, hospital 64. 

Krishnagar, C. fi. Z. M, S. dispensary, 
65. 

Krishnagar, Municipality, 125. 
Krishnagar-Kanaghat Light Railway, 
101 . 

Krishnagar Subdi-vision, 173. 

Ki'ittibas, 36. 

Kulia, 175. 

"Knmarkhali, description of, 175, 176. 
Kumarkhali dispensary, 64. 

Kumarkhali Municipality, 128. 

Kushtia, description of, 176 to 178. 

Kushtia hospital, 64s. 

Kushtia Municipality, 127. 

Kushtia Subdivision, 176. 


L 

Labourers, agricultural, 87 ; ordinary, 87. 
Lakes and marshes, 18, 19. 

Lakahman Sen, 23, 36. 

Laltakuri embankment, 75. 

Lam Revenue Administration, 104 
to lU. 

Language, 43. 

Leishm a 11 -Donovan infection, 61,62. 
Leopards, >20, 168. 

Leprosy, 64, 65. 

Libraries, 135. 

Literacy, extent of, 120. 

Literature in Nadia, 36 to 38, 181. 

Local Boards, 122, 124. 

Local Sblp-Govebnment, 122 to 129, 

TS. 

MaMshyas, 45. 

Malaria, 62, 63, 65, 

Malos, 47, 

Mangoes, 72. 

Man Singh, 26, 152. 

Manufactures, 92 to 94. 

Manufactures, minor, 94. 

Marshes, 18, 19. 

Masons, wages of, 86. 

Matabhanga river, description of, 5. 
Material condition of people, 88 to 90. 
Means cj Communication, 97 to 103. 
Medical institutions, 64. 

Medical Mission, Ranaghat, 145 to 147. 
Meherpur 'Subdivision, 378. 

Meherpor, description of, 178, 179. 
Meherpur Municipality, 128. 

Meherpur hospital, 64. 

Meherpur Mallik dispensary, 65, 
Meherpur 0. E. Z. M, S. dispensary, 65. 
MelckSt 55, 56. 

Migration, 43, 

Missions^ Chbistian, 136 to 148. 
Muchis, 46. 

Mughal irale, 26, 27. 

Muhammadans, 51, 52, 

Muhammadan classes, 52* 

Muhammadan Education, 134. 
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Municipalities, 124 to 129. 

Muragacbha, 179, 

Murshid Kuli Kban^ 104, 120. 

Mutiny, the ; 31, 32, 17 2. 

N 

Nabadwip, descriptioi of, 179 to 185. 
Nabadwip, capture of, 24, 25. 

Nabadwip hospital, 64. 

Nabadwip, Municipality, 126. 

Nadia Fevers Commission, 59. 

Nax>ia Raj, 149 to 163. — 

“ Nadia Rivers,^* account of, 6 to 17, 

“ Nadia Rivers,^’ revenue of, 13, 14. 

N'ldia Rivers,^’ Division, 12. 

Nabasipara dispensary, 66. 

Namasudras, 46, 

Natuda dispensary, 65. 

Natural configuration, 2 to 4. 

Natobal Calamities, 74 to 81. 
Newspapers, 135. 

Nischintapur, 172. 

0 

OOCUPATIOITS, MABUEAOTUBES AITD 
Teadbs, 91 to 96. 

Occupations, ^91, 92. 

Opium, 118, 

p 

Padma river, description of, 4. 

^atni TaluJcSy 111 , 112 , 

Parganas, Headquarters Subdivision, 83. 
Ditto, Chuadanga Subdivision, 84. 
Ditto, RanSgbat Subdivision, 84. 
Ditto, Kijisbtia Subdivision, 85, 

Ditto, Meherpur Subdivision, 86. 
People, the, 39 to 66 j material condi- 
tion of, 88 to 90. 

Permanent Settlement, 107. 

Physioal Aspects, 1 to 21. 

Plague, 64. 

Plassey, 185, 186. 

Pods, 46. 

Police, 119, 120. 


Poradab, 186. 

Postal* communications, 103. 

Potatoes, 72. 

Pounds, 124, 

Pratapaditya, 26, 151. 

Prices, 87, 88. 

Primary Education, 133. 

Projects, railway, 101. 

Public Health, 67 to 66, 

B 

Rahi crops, 72. 

Railways, 100 to 102. 

Railway projects/ 101. 

Rainfall, 21, 72. 

R5J, Nadia, 149 to 163. 

Ram Prasad Sen, 38. 

Ram Saran Pal, 47, 48. 

Ranaghat, description of, 186 to 188- 
RanagbSt Subdivision, 186. 

Ranagbat Municipality, 128. 
Ranagbat-Krisbnagar Light Railway, 
101 . 

Ranagbat hospital, 64. 

Ranaghat Medical Mission, 65, 145 to 
147, 187. 

Ratnapur dispensary, 64, 188, 
Registration, 118. 

Religions, 44;. 

Rbbts, Waces, ahd Pbioes, 82 to 90, 
Rents, 82 to 87. 

Rental of district, 116. 

Resumption proceedings, 110. 

Eeui, 174. 

Revenue, land, of district, 105, 106, 

111, 116. 

Revenue of district, L15. 

Revenue of Nadi a Rivers, ” 13, 14. 
Rice, varieties, of, 69 ; prices of, 87. 

Klee, autumn or aus, 69. 

Rice, winter or aman, 70. 
Riyazu-s-Salatin, quoted, 27, 180. 

Road cess, 116. 

Roads, 102, 103, 123. 

Roman Catholic Mission, 147, 148. 

Routes, trade ; 96. 
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s 

Samatata, 22. 

Sanad of Baja of BielimipTir, 108. 
Sanskrit education, 134, 181, 

Santipur, description of, 188 to 191. 
Santipur, Municipality, 125. 

Santipur, hospital, 64, 

Santipur, muslin, 93, 189. 

Santirajpur dispensary, 65. 

Schools, 130, 131. 

Secondary education, 132, 133. 

Selaida dispensary, 65. 

Sen Dynasty, 23. 

Settlement , Decennial, 107 ; Permanent, 
107. 

Shikarpur dispensary, 64. 

Sihnibas, 191 to 194. 

Sitaram Rai, 27. 

Skin diseases, 65. 

Small-poz, 64. 

Social characteristics, 52 to 56. 

Soil, character of, 67. 

Stamps, 116, 117. 

Steamer services, 98. 

Subha Singh, 26, 27. 

Sugar manufacture, 93, 94. 

Suhma, 22. 

Supervisors, 106. 

Sutragarh dispensary, 66. 

Swarupganj, 194. 

T 

TgXuTcs^ patni^ 111 , 112 . 

Taluks, Talukdars^ 107. 

Tamralipti, 22. 


Technical Education^ 184. 
Temperature,’ 21. 

Tenures, 110 to 114. 

Tenure, uthandi^ 86, 112 to 114. 
Thanas, 119, 120. 

Tigers, 20, 168. 

Tolls, in Nadia rivers, 12, 14, 15. 
Toh, Sanskrit, 181, 182, 

Towns and villages, 43, 

Trade, 95, 96. 

Trade centres, 96. 

Trade routes, 96. 

Trading classes, 96, 

Training schools, 184. 

Turmeric, 72* 

u 

Ula, 166. 

XJla dispensary, 64. 

Union Committees, 122, 124. 
JJthandi tenure, 86, 112 to 114, 

V 

Vaccination, 66, 66. 

Vaishnavas, 50. 

Vaishnavism, 50. 

Vanga, 

Veterinary work, 73, 

Villages, 42, 

w 

W ages, 87. 

Water communications, 98 to 100. 
Water-supply, 61, 62. 

Weaving industry, 92. 

Wheat, 72 j prices of, 87, 
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